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** Her hair was not more sunny than her heart, 
Though like a natural golden coronet, 
It circled her dear head with careless art. 
Mocking the sunshine, that would fisdn have lent 
To its firank grace, a richer ornament." 
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E RSIL I A 



CHAPTER I. 



maogie's cottage. 



Niffht weaves her spell upon the hallowed hour, 

Draping tbe bosom of the lake ; 
So softly, not a ripple steals, 

To mdely mar, or charm to break. 

So silent sleeps the entrancM scene. 
He who wonld speak shonld whisper here. 

For e'en the shadows fbld their hands, 
And kneel as if in silent prayer. 



The last shadow from a dying sun had woven its mystical 
shrouding to wrap a golden landscape into night. A warm, 
rich glow still throbbed upon the listless air, not yet cooled 
under the languid breathings of the wind, which idly fell from 
the snowy heights. 

" Lacus Larius," the ancient name of classical Como, lavishly 
spread out her rippling skirts, and in the broad folds reflected, in 
soft outline, the photographed image of the pine-clad mountains 
around. How rapidly the dreamy day folds her wings, and 
broods into solemn night in these mountain-girt valleys, and yet 
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not silent either, under spell of whispering wave, and nightingale's 
discontent, as they hide away among the leafy choirs of the dark 
cypresses and firs ! 

How natural it is to open a story with a description, as one 
paints a picture with back-ground, middle distance, and fore- 
ground. The sombre tints of my story's landscape, introduce 
the reader into evening upon one of the most beautiful lakes 
in Europe. Its beauties were not unknown to the Pliny s, nor 
did they escape the notice of earlier Latin writers. 

But let us pass to the lights and shadows of real events, even 
though the reader may not object to linger awhile on these shores 
to watch the night die out, and early dawn creep in upon the 
exquisite scenery. 

But the Sun-painter had not yet completed his day's task ; 
not only had lake, forest, and cloud been touched by his gilded 
pencil, but it now fell with a capricious light upon the bent head of 
an old fisherman, who was baling out the water from the bottom 
of his boat, on the shores of Bellagio, the most picturesque town 
on Lake Como. The rough, burnt face and hard hands, suggested 
a life of industrious toil, but neither characteristic of face or 
action, revealed Southern blood ; and the moment he spoke, 
curiosity was at once awakened to know what chance had cast 
the lot of a Briton here on the shores of an Italian Lake. 

But John Mitchell (or Giovanni Forestiero, as he was called 
by the peasants), had been, since his boyhood, in Italy. He 
came out as sub-gardener ta an English lady, who had married, 
and taken up her subsequent residence in Eome, and the general 
good feeling for him that was entertained by the Italian Contadiqi 
about Como, was easily accounted for, by the fact that Giovanni 
was a Roman Catholic, and had been an early proselyte to the 
Roman Church. 

Giovanni's wife, who was brought to Italy under similar 
circumstances, being also a Roman Catholic, the prejudices 
against the '^ Protestante," had not reared their insurmountable 
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barrier. Giovanni's daughter, too, had been baptized in the 
"Faith," so that the Scotchman, who, under most circumstances 
might have been regarded with an " evil eye," was even beloved 
by the peasantry and fishermen of Como ; and not only beloved, 
but venerated, as being the Steward of a grand castle belonging 
to a *' Signora Inglese," and it is not impossible to believe, that 
Giovanni had not been a bad diplomat, or deficient in helping 
to establish a good relationship between himself [and his 
neighbours. 

Occasional little &vours he granted to the people, such as 
securing their services during the harvest time, and shutting his 
eyes occasionally to small trespasses upon the estate, and little 
maraudings of dead wood, over which he had charge. So that 
Giovanni loved his adopted home, although far from his native 
country. 

" Come alang, Maggie, where*s that pipe youVe been so lang 
a fetching ? " 

This was uttered in a tone of petty authority, as of a man 
who had not always been at his present vocation, but had dravm 
some idea of life and manners beyond it. 

** Come alang, ]M aggie, and bring my pipe." 

At this second appeal, a tall, good-looking girl of about 
seventeen, in peasant's dress appeared, clattering over the ill- 
paved street in her heavy, wooden sabots; she descended the stone 
steps, and handed her father his evening solace. Then sitting 
down, she listlessly played with the end of the rope attached to 
the boat, humming the refrain of the then popular national song, 
" Eataplan ! rataplan ! " 

But in the midst of her refrain, she was interrupted again by 
ber father, " Wull, lassie, you've heerd o' the new arrival that's 
soon to be ? I ha had orders to open the Chateau, and gi' it a 
gude airing, and dust out the auld cobwebs, and put things to 
richts, and I shall want you and the auld 'oomau to gae help me 
put things in order." 
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'' What ! " was the blunt response, " is the Marchesa coming ? 
I thought she did na like the place ! Melsi says, she wad na 
' daur to come." 

" Bother Melsi, she's mad ! wha d'ye listen to her davers 
for ? She'd muckle better croak to the auld jack-daws up in the 
tower." 

'' Is the Marchesa coming her lane ? " asked the girl. 

" Na, bother my head ! if she's na ganging to bring a lassie, 
to keep her company, and help her wile awa the time there." 

" Ha ! ha ! a young leddy ! " exclaimed the girl, rising and 
tossing the rope impatiently from her hand. 

'' There ! itsma gude pitchin' that rope into the water, and 
looking as if you'd get your brains a wool gatherin'. It's hard 
enough for me to dread kind o' seeing ony young leddy, walking 
up that ere gravel path, and disappear in that gloomy hall door 
that has na opened this twenty years, and never did shut for ony 
good on ony ane, or else I'm na worth this split oar ! " which he 
threw with impatient gesture on the shore. 

'' Humph ! so Daddy now and then catches a hard crab ance 
too often I " 

'' There, rouse up girl ! here, tak' the dipper, and dinna stand 
staring ower to them auld trees, like as though you thought to 
see a wraith; they aint there noo, nor coming till Mistress 
Fletcher writes them it's a' put to order, and it will tak' a wee 
time to do that with a' them windows to wash. If I don't 
believe they'll only wall up the young lassie like a lobster in a 
basket, or I'm a fule ! " 

'' A young leddy, a Signorina ? " exclaimed Maggie, " I pity 
her — Come, let's gang in. Daddy; Mammy will be waiting 
supper for us, and she's bin a fidgetting ever since 't'was dark. 
Let's gang in, and tell her the news. She's aye sayin' that she 
suld dread seeing the auld Chateau open agin. For my party 
I think it wad be blithe, somehow, to see a few gay folk there. 
It's so lonesome like, especially in the Autumn, when the trees 
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mak* sich a swinging and soughing, and it*s vara dull when I go 
to carry Melsi ony thing, and the auld daws mak* sich a flapping 
and croaking. Come Daddy, come alang it*s na use vexing 
mither, when she tries to keep our supper hot— Come alang! " 
And the two entered the low door of the fisherman's cottage. 
But the old dame was still at her lace cushion, and scarcely 
raised her eyes as they entered. 

" Ha ! ha ! the nets are sank, 
And the fishes are canght alive ; 
Lucky the dead anes that can float, 
Or the live anes that can dive.*' 

This distich was chanted in a low twanging key hy the old 
woman. It was Giovanni's wife. She was hending over her 
cushion, and weaving her lace, as the old man and his daughter 
came in. 

The old woman was surprised rather unceremoniously at the 
last couplet hy the rough, though well-meaning accost of her 
hushand, '' What's hin and put that into your head a' o' a 
sudden to-day, wife? You've na sang that, this mony a year, since 
the auld Marchese died. Tell her to stop, Maggie, ye ken she 
niver minds me, and it gi'es me the tremours all ower me. It 
niver bodes muckle gude, when the auld 'ooman begins a singin' 

that!" 

" Lncky the dead anes that can float, 
Or the live anes that can dive." 

continued the husky voice. " Tell her to stop, girl ! It bodes 
na gude when she croaks that gate ; it's bad enough to ken 
another fish is caught, wi'out her noise ! " 

'' Mither I stop, and sing something else. Daddy and I hate 
that song; daft Melsi niver sings ony thing else." 

" Daft Melsi ! " replied the old woman, " if she^s daft, then 
you are,' and Daddy, and me." And the old woman laughed 
loud and shrill. 

The home of Giovanni Mitchell wore an aspect more 
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approximating to the intention of that' small but comprehensive 
word, than is usually found among the houses of the Italian 
peasantry. The neat dresser, with its polished coppers and 
tins ; the rude attempt at ornament in the shape of fanciful 
upholstery, of which nets formed the drapery, hung from the low 
rafters, which were bronzed with many a year's smoke. Domestic 
spiders had reared their tented encampments in every niche un- 
occupied by flitch of bacon, or bunches of salutary herbs ; for 
spiders were regarded with superstitious veneration by the in- 
mates, and the broom was never suffered to dislodge them. A 
certain air, too, of comfort, rarely observed in this land of sun 
and flowers, pervaded the humble interior ; for the Italian people 
live out of doors, and " What need the embellishment of home ?" 
seems the argument of these southern peasantry. 

On the high chimney-piece, rested an ancient worm-eaten 
shrine, containing a grotesque portrait, in muddy tints, of the 
Virgin. Votive oflerings such as baubles, beads, faded ribands, 
tin hearts perforated with daggers, withered grasses, &c., depended 
on either side of the rude effigy, which required more imagina- 
tion than it is to be feared fell to the lot of any one of the fisher- 
man *s household, to invest with dignity as protectress-power — 
and yet not one of that group would have dared to slight or neglect 
the little brass lamp, which burned day and night its flickering 
thread of oil before it. 

It was the Virgin before whom many an " ora pro nobis " had 

been repeated, when the fisherman was out on the troubled waters 

of the lake. Maggie still continued her efforts to check her 

mother, who as persistently persevered in her song : — 

*'Ha! ha! the nets are snok.** 

" Stop, mither/* said Maggie again ; it gives as a' the blues to 
hear you gang on that gate. — Sing * Duncan Gray/ or some of 
those auld tones you knew ' when you were a lassie,' as Daddy 
says." 

*' Haud your tongue, girl ! you've na music in your ain 
sel, and youll never let me lane* It's na use trying to mak' ye 
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a singer or onything else. At your age I was first leader in the 
class. You think singin' a litany or twa is a' that*8 music. I 
dinna care for ane o' thfem.'* 

This was said in a peevish, irritated tone. Maggie re-lighted 
her father's pipe, and the lace weaver still kept up her dull 
monotonous song. With singular alacrity she passed to and fro 
the olive-wood spools which had been polished by fingers long 
since coffin-ashes. 

This laco frame was an heir-loom from the chateau, and had 
passed to the fisherman's wife, with a lot of chattels, that had 
been exhumed from the garret sepulchre of the old place, on the 
first visit of its late proprietors ; and it was the fisherman's wife 
who had been the deputed receiver of maimed chairs, which had 
been crutched up on winter evenings, when Giovanni had nothing 
better to do. It had required '' no little skill," as he used to 
reiterate, to " doctor up " tall chairs without spines, tables with- 
out the approved complements of legs, asthmatic bellows, and 
the lace-loom in question. 

Family tradition affirmed, too, that many a yard of lace that 
had adorned the pillow-cases and sheets of state-beds, had been 
woven from this same loom ; and folks did whisper, that no good 
had ever come firom lace worked off it. Still the spools did their 
appointed task ; the lace was reeled off from year to year, aiding 
greatly in increasing the small funds of the family. 

The peasants bought it, to make their Sunday and '' festa" day 
dresses smarter, and now and then a large lot was disposed of 
to some church or convent to trim an altar-cloth or scapulary. 
So after all, the little lace-loom was not to be despised, nor its 
mission ignored, even if Melsi did declare that it was only fit to 
trim the grave-shrouds of the dead, rather than the picturesque 
costumes of the living. 

But who was Melsi ? Ask Maggie. 

During our digression, Maggie had not yet succeeded in her 
attempts to change the key of her mother's ill-received ditty. 
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" ^a ! it's na gade, Maggie, to mak' je handy with them 
shiftless fingers o* youm " — glancing from her own to the hard- 
used, rough, calloused hands of her daughter. " When I'm 
dead your fingers canna do this. You'd rather noo pull an oar, 
and paddle amang scaly fishes, than do gentlewoman's wark.*' 
And the superior tone of the last words was pronounced with 
such disdainful accents, that the girl only responded by a shrug 
of the square shoulders, and a half-uttered "Humph." "There's 
na gude trying to mak' anything out o' you, and ye might noo 
be doing something better na fishing, if you'd only mind me. 
You might ha' been a leddy's-maid, dressing hair and a' that, if 
ye hadna' been sa silly as na to ken which side your mouldy 
crust 's buttered on !" 

At this last sally the girl started with impatient gesture, 
threw her scarlet 'kerchief over her head, and vanished out of 
the door. 

" What's the gude botherin' the girl sae ?" asked the fisher- 
man ; " she aint fit for naught finer than what she likes to do, 
and she's more help to me, noo I'm so tied up wie rheumatiz, than 
a little. She'll come to na that's gude if ye go on tormenting 
her sae. I tell you, she's as gude as a laddie ony day, haulin' 
up them nets, and carryin' up wood and food to the auld girl in 
the chateau. You'd like her na so weel to be at service, and 
coming hame wie a' the airs o' a. fine leddy, to turn up her nose 
at her puir auld father and mither — like as a' the girls in service 
do, who come hame ance a year to see their folks, and shew off 
their finery." And the rough face of the old fisherman betrayed 
a tear. 

This last proved a quietas to the beldame, if it did not check 
ambition not yet dormant. " Weel, I ken it, Johnnie, ijts a' 
true enough, but I'd like to see the bairn a wee bit better off, 
when we are dead and gane, and we hav' na got but ane ;" and 
now a tear stood in the cold steel eye of the mother. 

From the foregoing dialogue, it might be conjectured that 
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Maggie was not a faTorite of her mother's. But this was only 
the rough exterior of the lace-weaver's mind, warped as it might 
seem to an outward observer — a reflection certainly, but sometimes 
the quick-silver weais off from the mirror's back, so that every 
image reflected in it seems scarred, scratched, and distorted. It is 
true, Maggie would have seemed to a superficial eye no favorite. 
The homely people had been childless for many years, and 
Maggie had seemed to have dropped into the fisherman's family 
somewhat as an unexpected fortune from a lottery- wheel. 

During her childhood, she bad been wild and unmanageable ; 
and when her mother had tried to discipline the tiny fingers to 
manage the spools of her favorite resource, she only tangled them 
sadly ; and when her mother's back was turned, would surrep- 
titiously make away with one, and rig a crooked pin, and carry 
her floater down to the water to Qsh for bits of grass ingeniously 
cut into forms of many a nondescript monster of the deep. Such 
memories were indelibly cut into the flinty soil of the mother's 
heart ; and it was such visions of Maggie's early life, that often 
disturbed the hours of the industrious weaver. 

Maggie, it is true, had inherited more of the adventurous 
and energetic spirit of her father, than the monotonous slow- 
plodding industry of her mother. She had been his companion 
during many a storm, when the little boat bad been tossed and 
well-nigh swamped, and the child only clapped her hands and 
rejoiced at the danger. Yet Maggie had her feminine, as well 
as her masculine, points. If any old person was ill, or helpless 
in the parish, she was the first to be at hand. And in the event 
of a sick child, or dying woman, Maggie's presence was the first 
sought. 

But we will leave the reader to unwind the tangled skein of 
Maggie's history to future chapters, and follow her now on her 
departure from home. 

No sooner had the door closed, than Maggie hastened down 
the narrow street, unhitched the boat, and with herculean strength 
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lifted — at the same time pushing — the prow, so as the grating of 
the bottom against the pebbly shore might not betray her ; then 
leaping into it, she struck out her oars, and vanished into the 
darkness and night. Maggie's firm hand, and strong arm, drove 
the boat fast over the unruffled waters of the lake. It was a 
hard pull, but not long before she gained the opposite shore ; she 
then tied up the boat, and disappeared in a pathless copse. A 
feeble moon struggled out from the ragged clouds, helping Maggie 
to find her way up a steep walk which led from the copse to the 
back of the Chateau Aldobrandi. She had reached the fountain. 
It was a rich bronze vase, surmounted by a beautiful water-nymph, 
who stood wringing from her long wavy tresses the falling drops, 
which trickled into the basin beneath, fitfully spangling the dark 
mass, as if jewels had dropped into the liquid stream, or 
resting on the broad leaves of the lilies, which floated, barque-like, 
upon the water. 

Maggie paused by the fountain, and insinuating her hot hand 
under the cool drops, bathed her forehead and wrists, and then 
taking from her belt a rude whistle, carved from a chamois 
horn, blew it loud and continuously. But no answering voice 
followed the action, save that an echo caught up the shrill call. 
Maggie grew impatient, and repeated the summoniS — but still no 
answer. 

" Melsi! " she then called in a sharp voice. 

At this moment, a rustling among the leaves of the laburnum 
startled her. She gazed intently, but could see nothing, and 
yet the rustling continued. Maggie was not a nervous girl — not 
easily agitated, and yet, what with the loneliness of the desolate 
chateau, and the spectral uncertain light, she felt strangely, and 
approaching near the spot from whence the sound proceeded, 
what was her astonishment to find Melsi, with fiend-like 
expression, assuming delight at having, as she supposed, alarmed 
the intruder. 

" What are you doing here, Melsi ? You ken you are na' 
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allowed to come doun into the grounds. Gae back! Suppose 
the Marchesa,|or Father Ambrogio, should Und you here. Gae 
back,{puir thing ! " 

At these words a loud, hideous laugh broke from this creature, 
who, springingl like a fawn from her place of ambush, seized 
Maggie^ violently round the waist, and compelled her to stand in 
a fixed position. The struggling moon crept out of her cloud- 
curtain, ^and(ligh ted the two. 

"What are you here for?" exclaiiped the woman; "I've as 
much right as you." 

This was urged in so sane a tone, that Maggie responded, 
" Mither has been scolding to-night, Melsi, and I thought I'd 
even run ower to tell ye the news. You must keep to your ain 
quarters noo, Melsi, or they will likely murder you, for the 
Marchesa is coming up again, and ganging e'en to fetch a braw 
young leddy wie her." 

At this recital, Melsi unloosed her grasp, and fixing her 
restless, keen eye on Maggie, lowered her voice from its high 
pitch, and drawing her companion to the brink of the fountain, 
whispered, — "Maggie, listen! perhaps they mean to kill the 
young lady. The Marchesa don't know Melsi is alive, she thinks 
I am dead, and buried under all those trees," pointing her long 
finger to the distant chapel ; "and Padre Ambrogio thinks I am 
crazy. Ha ! ha ! ha I ha ! Didn't I scratch my hole out of the 
earth like a mole or a rat, and these finger nails have been horn 
ever since ; and isn't it because the Marchesa thinks the' chateau 
is haunted she's afraid to come here? " 

" But why dinna you run awa', Melsi, before she comes then, 
if you've got to hide awa up there amang the auld jackdaws ?" 

" Because I'll have my vengeance, yet ! A young lady, eh ? 
Perhaps they'll push her into a dungeon, or a grave, when she 
comes to know a little too much about the Marchesa, or the 
Jesuit. And the poor Marchese — go read his tombstone — didn't 
they kill him too ? " 
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" Ob Melsi ! dinna talk sae ! Come, pair thing, see IVe 
brought you some fresh figs and sausages ; noo dinna run on that 
gate. Ill gae up with you to your room, or better yet, help you 
to run awa from this horrid place." 

Melsi rose, and springing into an attitude of menace and 
threat, exclaimed fiercely, " IVe got my mission, Mag. I love 
my home, and I'll save that girl, while they think I*m the ghost 
of Melsi. I will keep up the joke, and be a ghost with a 
vengeance ! " ^ 

" Nonsense, Melsi ! dinna talk sae." 

" But mind, don't tell your father, and you shall know the 
whole story one of these days ; and I'll let you see a box, which 
if the law got a peep at, the Marchesa and the Padre would be 
better dead than alive ! " 

" There, hush ! poor dear." 

" Eh ! eh ! Maggie ? Melsi a poor dear ! " At this, a wild 
cry burst from her lips. *' Oh, Maggie ; no one has called me a 
'poor dear' since my mother died! Oh, Maggie, I have tried 
sometimes to think the jackdaws say ' poor dear' ! I have tried 
to make the wind sing it long winter nights in the tower. 
Sometimes. I've fancied I was in my old iiome again, and could 
see the snow fall. The snow, Maggie ! " And she clapped her 
hands with strange, excited joy. 

Maggie was well accustomed to Melsi's high flights, still she 
never heard her before, when her words seemed so sane, and they 
touched* the golden heart of the rude girl ; and the two, baud in 
hand, retreated together toward the steps leading to the tower 
where this strange being was incarcerated. The stairs were 
narrowed and winding, and Maggie, after kissing her, and bidding 
her good-night, watched her as she quickly ascended, and was 
soon lost in the turret gloom. Then hastening back to the boat, 
she struck out for home, musing — as she feathered her oars in the 
silver light — over the strange adventure, and Melsi's words ; yet 
she determined to keep her own counsel. Maggie had a romantic 
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thread woyen into her practical character, and she liked the idea 
of being one day possessed with the secret of an ancient house ; 
and with a superstitious veneration for mystery and madness, 
yielded her whole mind to the spell. It was late when she reached 
the pier. After haling out her boat, and hitching it to the post 
for the night, she hurried along to her father*s cottage. The old 
man was still puffing away at his pipe, but her mother had gone to 
bed. Giovanni was so accustomed to his daughter's independent 
'' girosy" that he seldom questioned her, so after a few words were 
exchanged, as to the business of the morrow, in " putting things 
to rights at the chateau," the two separated for the night. 

" You'll be up girl, early, ye ken we've lots to do to-morrow." 
" All right, Daddy," was the good-natured reply. 



CHAPTER n. 



THE CHATEAU. 



Tiicklefl the silyery stream 

Of the fountain In the vase, 
And the weed-grown walk is glistening, 

And beaded each blade of grass. 

Little pools of water ripple, 

From wayward streams unseen, 
And the leaves are too wet to mnrmnr, 

With the weight of the snllen rain. 

On the western shores of Lake Como stands the Chateau Aldo- 
brandi. The battlemented walls, flanked by a square tower, 
picturesquely rise above the ancient forest of pines, which 
environs it, claiming it as one of those feudal remains of 
mediaeval and bye-gone days, so often to be seen in Italy. On 
either side the avenue, that gently declines toward the lake, 
myrtle hedges of marvellous height rear themselves, while ilex, 
walnut, fig, and olive trees, in varied verdure, contrast strikingly 
with the dark rich copses, where hide the floral courts of this 
prolific climate. One tall lonely cypress sways, bends, and 
heaves in funeral state, heightening the dreary aspect of the place. 
Large flower-pots, with luxurious citron trees, are placed at 
intervals about the grounds, and bear evidence of some care and 
nursing, for they hang heavy with golden fruit, hid away among 
the polished leaves. A damp exhalation, fragrant with scent of 
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pine and rain, comes up from the moist earth, teeming with 
flowers. 

Exotic plants, that are reared even with difficulty under pres- 
sure of hot-house and artificial temperature in northern climates, 
here revel in lavish maturity, unohserved and unappreciated. 
The camelia's passionless breath is wasted upon the air already 
perfumed by the magnolia-tree, strung with its wealth of snowy 
blossoms like a belfry that rings its hundred bells, in scented 
chimes. Cacti in wonderful variety, pine-apple, prickly pear, and 
other tropical plants, revel in profuse variety Ground fiinciful 
grottoes, in which Egeria herself might not have disdained to 
hide — dark cool grottoes, with trickling streams, choked from 
long neglect, and dropping in sullen tears over stones draped with 
the wavy treses of the shade-loving maiden-hair. 

The gravel-walk leading to the door of the chateau is weed- 
fringed, grass-chequered, and a general air of neglect and ruin 
characterizes the whole place. Even the garden statues, stained 
and weather-beaten, seem to look sarcastically upon the scene ; 
while the tiny moss and lichen have insinuated their soft fingers 
to hide the chinks where the crumbling tooth of time has gnawed 
a broken feature, 'a finger dropped, or drapery marred. 

The fountain, with its bronze statue of rich device, sullenly 
drips into a classic vase beneath, with a slow reluctancy, as if 
even the water had lost its life and motion, from sympathy with 
the death around. Still the water idly dropped, like the repeti- 
tion of a quaint chord in some wondrous harmony, through 
whose intricate entanglements, the melody may be still preserved 
in one note of ever-recurring monotony. 

Is there not a figurative analogy between this silence and 
drear of decay and abandonment, and nature's pleading voices ? 
Such was the character of the impressive solitude that hung over 
Chateau Aldobrandi. And even on a nearer approach to the 
house, the effect was not less suggestive, for the large windows 
heavily barred, like knights with their visors down, seemed to 
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scowl grimly upon the intrusive visitor who ventured from 
curiosity to ramble about the old place ; for people who came 
from town to spend the warm months upon the lake, never failed 
to make at least one visit to the old chateau. 

From the terrace, at intervals between vases, where the 
arrowed lancet-leaf of the aloes rears its stem cheek, — ^wrinkled 
and scarred by many a storm, — is discerned a panorama of 
unrivalled beauty, undisturbed and unaided by the pruning knife 
of landscape gardener. In the distance, the '' Cascata di Fiume 
di Latte " feathers the rugged steep, and countless rills, un- 
fettered from icy drifts above, embroider the grey diffs. By 
making a slight ascent to the fir grove behind the chateau, may 
be dimly discerned the tunneled entrance of the " Stelvio pass.** 
Opposite, on a pretty promontory, clusters the little village of 
Bellagio, with its hotel, its forest of firs, busy shores, and 
nightingales. 

Such was the chateau, which had long ceased to be a favorite 
retreat of its present proprietress, the Marchesa Aldobrandi, 
she counting it among the last and least favorite of her 
summer residences ; and many years had elapsed since she 
had even enlivened its solitude by her presence. She bad, 
however, entrusted its general supervision to her old servant, 
John Mitchell, whom she could trust to be a faithful warden of 
an estate in which she felt little interest, except in its available 
resources. Giovanni was a faithful steward, and never failed to 
look well to his mistresses interests ; and so long as the vintage 
produced its choicest wines, and her table at B.ome bore witness 
to the finest fruits, the Marchesa troubled herself little about it. 

This lady was English, and descended from an ancient 
Devonshire feunily — ^the Fortescues. She had married early in 
life one of her own countrymen, who was a widower with one child 
— a daughter. She had met her affianced in Bome, and was 
married there. Affcer two years, her husband died. The extreme 
beauty of his wife already haunted the dying man, with the 
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probability that she might marry again ; so, to render her less a 
bait in the spectral future, he had, with far-seeing prudence, 
bequeathed to her only a life interest in a fortune sufficiently ample 
to provide her with every elegance and comfort to which she had 
been habituated. But the Will also enforced, that the bulk of the 
property should be secured to the possession of the only child of 
his former marriage, to be given to her at her majority, with 
strict injunctions that she, his only heir, should be brought up a 
Protestant (a wise parenthesis, as he well knew the arts and 
intrigues that would probably be employed to gain her over to the 
Eoman faith). In a codicil attached during his illness, he also 
made this proviso, — that if his wife apostatized from the faith of 
her fathers, and should marry again, the entire portion should be 
secured to his daughter at her majority. 

The beautiful Marchesa was now left independent. However, 
not many years after her husband's death, she was drawn into 
a second marriage w^ith an Italian nobleman, who, in exchange 
for the coronet he offered, hoped to recover the fallen fortunes of 
his house, by alliance with an English heiress. 

Little sympathy or happiness had followed the union. The 
Marchese far preferred a Parisian life, to the domestic habits and 
prejudices of a well-regulated English home ; and notwithstand- 
ing the rigorous injunctions of the Will, the Marchese, through 
thjB co-operation and instrumentality of his friend, a learned 
doctor in the Roman church, had acquired by degrees, complete 
control of his wife's fortune, and his whole career had been one 
of extravagance and duplicity. 

But now the grave had closed over him ; and upon the slab 
that sealed his sepulchre, a pompous eulogy was inscribed — a 
fulsome apology, which the living too often make to the dead, as 
if to compensate for un-rendered appreciation, or perhaps neglect. 
How often this strikes the mind, when chance leads one to a 
meditative stroll in some cemetery of the peaceful dead. Not 
that we would quarrel with the hand that rears the costly shrine, 
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to perpetuate the memory of those whose removal from earth cuts 
the deep social chasm in life, and in private hearts — hut with the 
distasteful fashion of pompous and undeserved eulogy, too often 
employed to clothe the memory of the departed in tinsel of 
flt^ttery and falsehood. 

** Can flatteiy soothe the dull, cold ear of death ?** 

We naturally shrink from these pretentious memorials; 
while we reverently pause and hend before some lowly stone, 
that simply records a name and date, when a brother or sister 
has entered Life through the grave. Even through the laboured 
diction of the elaborate tribute, a perceptive eye could have 
detected hollowness beneath the mask of words. 

After a brief period of retirement, the Marchesa, more 
relieved than moui^ning, had once more opened her doors to the 
world. 

But where was the daughter *? Long ago the little girl had 
been confided to the care of her foster-mother in the north of 
England. 

Was it that she might escape the atmosphere of Italian life, 
that the wise step-mother sent her so far? I question this. Had 
conscientious scruples actuated the now Italian Marchesa, perhaps 
she might have hesitated to accept a proffered coronet in exchange 
for a widow's weeds. 

The ingenious legal craft of Roman jurisdiction had now^ 
succeeded in perverting — if not destroying — the validity of the 
Will. The Marchesa had too, by her marriage and renunciation 
of her Protestant faith, absolutely forfeited her whole claim to 
her first husband's fortune. 

Padre Ambrogio, the learned Jesuit, had managed to iustal him- 
self with the power of agent and trustee, in hopes of securing some 
day the whole property to the Church ; and where is the skilful 
Jesuit not to be found, who will not devote his life to the carrying 
out of the one great principle of his Order, " The end sanctifies 
the means ?" Father Ambrogio had been far too useful a friend 
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and councillor to both the Marchese and the Marchesa, not to 
have acquired extraordinary influence over each. He it was who 
had brushed away clause upon clause of the Will ; he it was who 
had brought about the marriage of the Marchese, and the con- 
version of the ladj, and had flnallj recommended that the little 
step-daughter then in Home, should be put out of the way in a 
lonely, obscure village in Northumberland. Thus the eccle^ 
iastic had well sustained the motto of his Order, his " end " 
being to absorb into the Church a large fortune now in 
complete possession of a weak and unstable man. The 
Jesuit adviser and accomplice had been a very convenient as 
well as adroit friend in his way, and as in the convent of St. 
Eusebius all means are held to be indifferent to the one grand 
idea of compassing the wished-for end, no means had been thought 
too insignificant to be employed to gain es^h point of obstacle by 
which the property could be wrested from the child, and Anally 
destined for the Church. Affiliation is but one of many means 
of approach; and to warp judgment, to enfeeble intellect by 
privation and penance, in order to subjugate and blind the master 
throne of Beason, is but another of many agencies employed. 

The Marchesa, who was confessedly clever, yet without con- 
viction, her bait had been silvered by the crafty friend. If the 
burning of laurel berries is said to purify the atmosphere of malaria, 
surely there was need of some heavenly purging, to cleanse the 
exterior and interior atmosphere of this English lady's home in a 
foreign land. 

But we must delay no longer to introduce our reader to her 
whose life and history we have thus briefly sketched. 

Traces of great personal beauty still lingered on that faultless 
face. We picture her as she sate in her own private room, in her 
palace at Eome. 

An air of elegance and ease, unknown in Italian palaces 
distinguished this, the residence of the English lady. Through 
long galleries and ante-rooms we enter the favorite retreat of the 
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woman oi the worid — her boodoir. Upon the brocaded arras 
wrooght in thread ni ^old, depended a few portraits : diej were 
not remarkaUe as works of art, bat what was stiH better, senred 
to show that the powerfbl woman had not ret obliterated from her 
mind records of her more sim^^e and earij life. One or two 
water-color sketches d mediocre qoafitr.. serred as reminders of 
scenes, — life-passages of less sophisticated dajs. A liehlj carred 
book-case, that might hare grown from the chisel of Albert Dnra*, 
filled the entire side of the room, setting forth its oeciipant*s taste 
in Letters. Miniature editions of the classics with the Aldine 
Insignia, and a few romances, looked from oat the glazed door in 
their embossed titles, while a piano and a harp rerealed the mosical 
taste of the Marchesa. In one comer, partiaDj concealed bj a 
heavy fold ci draperj from the cornice abore, stood a Prie-Diea, 
npon which rested a rich gold inlaid missal, from whose riband- 
mark, hong a child's silver rattle — a touching evidence ol former 
dajs of domestic love. 

At a table of marqaeterie, beside a dull fire struggling and 
swooning behind the gilded grate, sat the Marchesa with pen in 
hand. On the salver beside her, were the cnstomary notes and 
cards of the day. Over the scented paper she leant in a 
mood of abstraction, playing listlessly with her pen among the 
choice flowers that fell from the vase before her. Taste and 
refinement were the habitues of the Marchesa*s life, and yet 
to stndy her in the retirement of her boadoir, and watch her in 
the brilliant repartee of the salon, displayed a certain duality of 
character, equally well sustained in the moving drama of life. But 
she bad finished her letter, and before breaking the seals of the 
remaining notes and missives, she rang her bell, and despatched 
it to the post ; and then proceeded to dispose of the remaining 

envelopes. A card to the Duchess of ; a reception at 

Queen , &c. 

But what were the contents of the letter just dismissed ? 
Briefly this: — 
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" Dear Mrs. Foster, — It is now fifteen years since I left my 
niece under your care. Circumstances have occurred which 
render it agreeable now to relieve you of your well-executed 
trust. I intend to give Miss Howard the advantages of pursuing 
and finishing her education with me ; and my wish is, that, as 
soon as practicable, you would prepare her wardrobe, and send her 
under the charge of the reverend gentleman who will bear to you 
my wishes not long after you receive my letter." 

Not a word of regret or tenderness softened the demand, 
and the reader may well imagine that the ** maternal " pride of 
the worthy Mrs. Foster was rather evoked by this cold formal 
letter. Mrs. Foster, however, did not long conceal from Miss 
Howard, the mandate, but with a mind, as she termed it, ** boiling 
ower wi* righteous ' indignation," she hastened to inform her 
young mistress, that a gentleman was coming to carry her off to 
that horrid Italy just as soon as she could be got ready. ** And 
I'll be a braw time at it, too," was her inward reflection. 



CHAPTER III. 



ERSILIA HOWARD. 



" In her ntmoat lightness there is tmth— and often she speaks lightly— 
Has a grace in being gay, which even mooinAiI souls approve ; 

For the root of some grave, earnest thought is understmck so rightly, 
As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers above." 

Ladf Oeraldine*M OourM^ 

Ersilia Howard might not be called, strictlj speaking, beau- 
tiful, if we must always accept the world's low standard as our 
criterion of taste : — ^that cold critic often accepting merely those 
external forms of expression, but too frequently the most deceptive 
and false. 

Yet Ersilia Howard did possess beauty of the highest order. 
The broad intellectual brow, the fine, expressive face, varying in 
light and shade like the opal tint, betrayed the secret, silent 
workings of a deep, earnest character. 

Not an element of frivolity marred the general gravity of her 
countenance, although a glow of sunny, fresh joy was ever ready 
to play over the calm, serious predominant expression. Freedom 
from every form of self-consciousness, was one of the greatest 
charms to this yet undeveloped character, giving a balance and 
dignity to the whole interior life, and to its outward manifestations. 

Under no circumstances did this characteristic forsake her, 
for never was Ersilia Howard lost in that entangling foot-snare 
to all spiritual growth — ^the thought "What impression do I 
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make ? " or, " What will the world say ? " This trait gave a 
fearless and bold touch to the whole character, and a peculiar 
strength and self-possession in every outward expression of her 
life. 

She was a type of woman not often to be met with. There 
would have appeared to a superficial observer, an apparent 
brusquerie and independence of bearing, that might seem to the 
imperceptive ones as hauteur, or superciliousness ; a certain curl 
of that well-shaped mouth, which might pass counterfeit for 
disdain or sarcasm. A less guileless person eager for ap- 
plause, approbation, or popularity, might have even disguised 
this, but she thought too little of herself to attempt to model an 
expression, or to acquire an action. An infantine sweetness 
and ingenuousness escaped at unguarded moments, which lent 
an indescribable charm to her, and produced that combination of 
child and woman, which forms a rare and irresistible attraction. 
** Cultivation," that too often abused word, had not overdone its 
limited work with her, and Art certainly had been an unknown, 
an unrecognised instrument in the modelling of this character. 
Does not the hackneyed term " Cultivation " but too often 
furrow out many a choice flower of natural grace, and individual 
characteristic of simple nature, in its attempt to remove the 
weeds that choke the growing tree ? 

Ersilia Howard bad been run in no such mould, modelled 
after no abstract idea, or worldly conventionalisms. Fashion, the 
world-sanctioned idol, had never caught her as a votary. She 
scarcely knew the word, so her manners and whole bearing were 
but the reflected pages of her own original and self-poised 
character. Many a " woman of the world/' created by the 
fostering hand of masters and '* cultivation," might have envied 
and taken for a model, the unpretentious, simple and rare type of 
this orphan girl. 

No tortured attempt had been tried, to make her what she 
was not, but all the surrounding influences that had environed her 
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since her childhood, had but tended to develop and foster the 
interior life : to develop what did, rather than what did 7iot exist. 
Her good old nurse, Mrs. Foster, had encouraged all out of door 
pursuits and pleasures, — as she expressed it in her own homely 
language, to make the " bairn winsome and Strang ; " so by the 
time Ersilia had passed her fourteenth summer, she could harness 
a horse, drive, pull at the heaviest oars, assist at sheep-shearing, 
make a pudding, weave a carpet, and, in short, weary and abash 
the hay-makers by her unflagging strength, and energetically 
sustained good-nature. 

It was her sweet voice that led the church choir ; her patient 
duties in the Sunday school that made her the chief stay of the 
good Rector, whose greatest pleasure it was to instruct her on 
the long winter evenings. She loved even now to take her little 
footstool by his side, and discuss theological truths. He used to 
say, he was sometimes puzzled by the well-sustained arguments 
his young pupil adduced to establish her own carefully nurtured 
principles of faith. Often the Kector would adopt an antagonistic 
position in debate, simply to bring out the clear illuminated 
reasons " for the hope that was in her." He loved to watch the 
rapid development of his pupil's mind, for it had been entrusted 
to his care, and he had received a small salary yearly for the 
" labor," as it was termed, of Miss Howard's education. 

What had been termed a labor, had been the delight of 
his leisure hours. When his parochial duties permitted, he 
would take occasion, not only to prescribe improving tasks, but 
also to make her the companion of his walks. Thus she had 
received advantages of mental culture unknown, and rarely 
experienced by most young women ; and the wise Rector, seeing 
the natural predilection of her mind to religious controversy, had 
particularly encouraged her studies in that branch. Even in 
polemics, Ersilia was well grounded, not only in the intelligent 
knowledge of her own faith, but well instructed in all questions 
and forms of religious dissent. 
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And this was the girl now remanded to Rome by this abrupt 
epistle. Little had the soi-disant Aunt conjectured the style of 
person whom she was about to introduce as her niece (for as such 
she chose to adopt her) into the whirl of fashion and folly, that 
season, in Home. She expected a coarse, superficially educated 
girl, who would require no little training, and a great deal of 
patience to refine ; but this was not an unwelcome task. It 
would be a novelty, she thought, to " break in " a fresh un- 
sophisticated spirit ; and the Marchesa had experienced oftener 
of late the spirit of ennui, and she longed to have some new 
excitement to wile away the unclaimed hours of fashionable 
routine. 

Was Ersilia to be re-created, in imitation of the thousands 
that were to surround her ?. Time would prove. 

Ersilia received the unexpected mandate with characteristic 
reserve. This annoyed the good Mrs. Foster, who did not at 
once appreciate the kind motive which led her young mistress to 
conceal her feelings under a mask of indifference, purposely 
assumed. But Ersilia declared she would take no step until she 
had laid the letter before her friend the Rector, and sought his 
advice. This was soon effected, and the old fashioned gig waited 
at the door to bear Mrs. Foster and her charge, over to the 
Rectory. Like lightning the pony carried the pair, though 
occasionally their sad discourse was broken by an unrestrained 
nervous laugh from the driver, as the stout burden at her side 
would gasp out, " Oh, miss ! oh, dear bairn, my auld bones will 
come through me if you drive at sich a rate." The old dame 
had not been accustomed to this Gilpin pace, for Ersilia never 
wounded the sensibilities of her old friend, by driving in undig- 
nified haste to church on Sunday, but reserved her " fast paces " 
as she termed them, for when she was alone. The interview 
with the Rector was broken and unsatisfactory ; they had dropped 
in at an unpropitious moment, just as the family were rising 
from dinner, and although Mrs. Trafford was a good managing 
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housewife, she always considered it her lawful privilege, after 
dinner, to give free reins to the children's fun and frolic, till the 
kind Papa was compelled to seek the quiet shade of his study as 
well as to escape from the little household discussions, whose 
domestic law^ were the life and soul of his excellent wife. 

In the midst of the confusion, Ersilia and Mrs. Foster 
darkened the little dining-room door. An importunate cry of 
welcome rang from the young voices, while Mrs. Trafford hustled 
about, and insisted upon recalling the remains of a half-consumed 
tart, which some mischievous little fingers had already cut in a 
species of gothic windows, before the maid had secured it for her 
own repast. Ersilia at a glance, saw that this was not an 
opportune moment for a long, serious conversation, so she 
good-naturedly entered into the kind intentions of Mrs. Trafford 
and only briefly related the object of her visit to the Rector, 
asking his advice, and receiving his co-operation in her plans. 
He promised her an early visit the next day, that he might give 
her such parting words of counsel, as he deemed it his duty and 
pleasure to do. With this promise, Ersilia and the old woman 
took their departure home. 

The morning came, but no Rector. Evening followed, and 
preparations were not wanting to give the excellent man a worthy 
reception, but just at the moment when Mrs. Foster least wished 
the interruption, Mr. Trafford made his appearance — for she had 
almost ceased to expect him that evening. In the midst of 
Mrs. Foster's constrained duties of preparing her young lady for 
her journey the Rector's emphatic knock roused the two from 
their labors. 

"Dear, dear!" exclaimed the acerb Mrs. Foster, "dear me, 
it canna be Mr. Trafford. Miss Ersilia you tak' the music, and 
lay it exactly here," pointing to a chasm in the well-packed little 
box, " and 111 gae doun." 

Ersilia complied with the good woman's tyranny, as regarded 
the disposal of each article of her circumscribed wardrobe, but 
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forestalled the intention, and op'ened the door to her Rector ; and 

before the ponderous Mrs. Foster could recover her vertical 

position, a quick step was heard on the stairs, and in another 

moment, no less a personage entered than the reverend gentleman 

himself. 

At this now unceremonious intrusion, the good Mrs. Foster 

was ill-prepared to be pleased ; besides, be it remembered the 

Rector's visits to his parishioners were generally pre-arranged, 

and the good house- wife was only too eager for a preparatory 

courier to announce the clerical visit, so that the '* house might 

be put in order," and the smart tea-service brought out; the 

pretty tea-cups, with the painted violet at the bottom, which 

must ever be the criterion, whether the fragrant infusion was 

dear, and not spoiled by the floating leaves. But to-day poor 

Mrs. Foster was foiled completely. Besides, the smart cap was 

wanting, to set forth the rubicond face of the matron, and an 

apron of coarse check had been adopted during the work of 

packing her young mistress's box. 

All this was quite enough to discomfit the worthy Mrs. 
Foster, who, rising from her lowly seat, somewhat as a partially 
inflated balloon struggles to mount under the conflict of gas and 
breeze, she at length recovered her balance, and dropped a low 
curtsey to the visitor. 

Before the loquacious tongue could be unloosed, the quick 
tones of Mr. Traflbrd relieved the embarrassment. Shaking his 
finger at the same moment with rather professional gravity, he 
motioned silence, and briefly apologised for his intrusion. ''Don't 
move ! just as you are, my good woman. I have come to have 
a few last words with your young lady, before she leaves us for a 

foreign country, new faces, foreign customs, and ." But 

before the sentence had received its duly punctuated period, Mrs. 
Foster broke in stentoriously, without her accustomed deference to 
the authority before her, but labouring with what she felt to be the 
salt of truth, " Robbers, cheats, and worshippers of the scarlet 
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woman, Mr. Trafford, and the beast." At the last word "beast," 
which was pronounced with violent spasmodic utterance,^Ersilia, 
ascending the stairs with light step, only caught that word, and, 
at the same time, saw the excited face of her foster-mother 
actually glowing, and with a peculiar contraction of the upper 
lip when excited,— which gave great character to the face, but an 
irresistibly ridiculous expression, — and Ersilia well knew that 
look, and what it meant, when accompanied by the epithet, 
"beast." 

She started involuntarily as she perceived the calm, tranquil 
attitude of the man whose conversation and words had been her 
law. Her face betokened her bewilderment. Mr. TraflFord's 
unmoved exterior, and Mrs. Foster's violent vituperation, elicited 
a look of surprise, terminating in a dear laugh, which broke 
upon the cloudy landscape of the widow's cottage like a gleam 
of sunshine after rain and tempest. 

** Oh ! you can laugh. Miss Ersy, as muckle as you wuU, 
though you are going to leave us a' for grander folks." 

At this cruel reception, over Ersilia's face passed a shadow 
of sadness, and insinuating both hands into the capacious sleeve 
of her early friend, she simply replied, " Oh ! I could not help 
laughing, dear nurse, to hear you speak so strangely to Mr. 
TrafiFord, for all I heard was, ' Mr. TrafiFord, the beast.' " 

A joint laugh finished the little colloquy ; and Mr. Trafford 
taking Ersilia's hand, asked for a few moments' conversation. 
Ersilia, feeling the time of her departure was soon approach- 
ing, and not willing to exclude Mrs. Foster from the conference, 
quickly replied, as the Rector motioned towards the little parlor, 
" Oh ! stay here, dear Mr. Trafford, if you don't, mind the 
confusion." But Mrs. Foster took a contrary view of the 
proposal, and forthwith urged her objections as to the state 
of the room, as it reflected upon her own domestic qualities ; so 
tapping her young lady on the shoulder, whispered, " Na ! gae 
down, dear, where its a' tidy." 
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Ersilia complied. She was firm of purpose, strong in resolu- 
tion; still there was a certain susceptibility — a deeply sympathetic 
nature — which imperceptibly caught the reflection of the feelings 
which governed those she loved, and she would even test this 
power in yielding to the whims and caprices of her £uthful nurse. 
Mrs. Foster*s sitting room was comfortable and tidy ; an air 
of almost elegance pervaded the simple interior. The neat white 
muslin window curtains half hid the latticed panes, over which 
the honeysuckle wandered, hanging her wreaths upon every 
point of the rough-hewn stone. The ivy, too, clung with its 
tenacious hands to the fretted window sill. The furniture of the 
room consisted of a bookcase, an old-fashioned desk, and a quaint 
sideboard. A few neatly framed' water-color drawings, the handi- 
work of Ersilia, hung on the walls, shewing an early taste for art, 
though in its crude and undeveloped beginning. 

" There," said Ersilia, pointing to the dame's chair, " sit 
there, Mr. Trafford, and put your feet on the footstool that I 
have just worked for my old nurse." 

Mr. Trafford approached the chair ; it was opposite a little 
work-table, which was a curiosity shop in miniature. A torn, 
defaced picture book hung above it, most brilliantly colored hy a 
child's fingers — Cock Eobin in bright scarlet, with green bill, 
and other characters of the illustrious little story, equally 
remarkable for their plumage. There was, also, a little blue 
cloth shoe, run down at the heel, and toe well-damed. In the 
shoe were various little odds and ends, paper dolls, rude attempts 
at drawing, and some broken relics from that traditionary, but 
never to he ignored, " Noah's Ark," and its quaint specimens of 
zoology ; there were little ribands and other relics of Ersilia's 
childhood. This was the museum, the repository of Mrs. 
Foster's sentiment, — and a touching evidence it was. 

He said, reverently touching these little articles, " Well, my 
dear, your old nurse will find these things sad reminders when 
you are gone. Do you know, Ersilia, I have sometimes thought 
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that the power of association, and the clinging to the past, is not 
always salutary. But I would not say this to Dame Foster, nor 
disturb her pleasure in such memorials. I often think the same 
in regard to portraits of friends, — they give pleasure in life, but 
when these friends die, it is like taking a step backward to fasten 
the affections on those delineated outlines and shadowy recallers. 
Life is on, on, — the less we put down stakes to mark the miles 
passed on, the better." 

Ersilia listened, her eye intent upon her revered teacher and 
pastor. ** Yes, Mr. Trafford, you have said this before ; and 
yet in my case, I do think nurse would die if these baubles 
were taken from her sight." 

" Nor would I wound her sensibilities by advising such a 
step; but to you, dear, I merely drop the caution as the cir- 
cumstance suggests, and on to the object of my visit." 

" What would my life have been without you ?" said Ersilia. 
And the tears sprang to her eyes. 

" What wiU life be to you in the future, is now my anxious 
solicitude," replied Mr. Trafford. 

"Mr. Trafford, I know not why I am obliged to leave you 
all, and yet it appears my Aunt's summons is imperative ; but I 
say to you, what I cannot say to nurse, for she is so prejudiced 
against Italy, and makes herself so miserable about my .going. 
If she thought how dreary and miserable I truly am at the 
thought of leaving her and my happy home, for an untried future, 
among people I do not know, she would really hide me away, or 
devise some scheme to thwart the plan, and prevent my going. 
If when I am gone, nurse speaks to you of my seeming 
indifference in leaving her and my home, then tell her all I 
say to you. I am miserable at the bare thought of going." 

*' And yet, Ersilia, you are young, and I almost wonder that 
your fresh spirit does not conjure up pleasure and novelty in 
store. It will be a great change from this quiet little village — 
a new'^life, and a very contrasted one." 

Did^the thought occur to the Hector *s mind, that perhaps it 
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was for this approaching^ crisis, all the pains he had lavished ou 
the child, and now the young woman's education, had sown the 
rich seed not in vain to ripen in some future harvest ? Ersilia 
looked steadfastly into the speaker's face, as if the oracle of her 
life was about to speak. 

** You are to see and learn the world. I have but one more 
word of advice, and that I would plant deep in your heart s 
memory ; think of it, dear, in that giddy, brilliant, revolving, and 
perhaps, charmed life, upon which you are about to> enter. Re- 
member ! In spite of all your influences, lay this maxim away 
in the storehouse of your mind ; — * strive unceasingly not to be 
conformed to the world, however outwardly your life may be 
drawn into a vortex of aimless, and, in the end, unsatisfying 
pleasures.' Keep in view always that better and higher life to 
which your soul is destined. * I pray not that ye should be taken 
out of the world, but that ye should be kept from the evil.' Your 
own secret influence, your silent, pure example, will be felt with 
more force than in the employment of debate, argument, or 
arrogant assertion ; you will, perhaps, (how natural !) at first feel 
the allurements of what is called fashionable life, — ^but I can 
trust you, if you promise me to put more than ever your whole 
strength into the resolution of allowiiig no temptation or bribe 
to dim the lustre of your Christian armour. It will be a severe 
ordeal." 

Ersilia's answer was choked by tears and quick sobs, suddenly 
broken in upon by Mrs. Foster, who announced her entrance, by 
the jingling of glasses and decanters, cowslip wine, and fruits, 
not forgetting the tiny cakes made by Ersilia's'own skilful fingers. 

"Oh! oh! oh! what's the bairn crying for noo? Oh my 
darling! Mr. Trafford, what hae ye bin a sayin* to her? I 
have'nt seen her eyes sae reid since the day she broke her heart 
ower her puir wee kitten, who died in fits right under her ain 
eyes, a spinning round like a teetotum. What ha ye bin a sayin' 
to her, sir ? " And she took the corner of her apron, and wiped 
the cheek of her darling. 
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" Oh ! it's nothing dear nurse, only you know Mr. TrafiFord 
is so kind, and gives me such good advice." 

" Advice indeed ! bless ye sir ! " And dame Foster in her 
turn began to melt and liquify, betraying her emotion, more by 
action than silence, as she poured and poured from the still 
corked bottle, wondering at the non-result. 

Not so with Ersilia, who recovered her equilibrium by this 
mal-apropos, and instead of hastening to point out the hindrance, 
simply smiled, and then laid her finger on the cork, with such an 
arch look of reproof, as sent off Mrs. Foster into an hysterical 
convulsion, that threatened all further attempt that day of regret 
or foreboding. 

" Bother my wits ! " she exclaimed. " Well then, that's just 
as I feel like, a* bottled up ! " 

At length the cork was drawn, and the well-filled glass at the 
lips of the guest. " Yes," continued Mr. Trafford, " I cannot, 
will not lose my interest in you ; write to me regularly, and 
when you need my counsel, remember your old friend." He 
could not finish the sentence, and rising hastily, moved towards 
the door. 

A few days after, Mr. Trafford came again. A hum of voices 
this time preceded him ; a little group was haK revealed in the 
shadowy twilight. 

" I vdsh I was going too ! " shouted a harsh young voice, 
which proceeded from a thick-set, square built little urchin of 
eleven. ** And so do I," echoed another, and still another, until 
a softer little voice finished the chorus — ''I wish dear Miss 
Howard would stay with us instead." 

By this time the children had crowded into the sitting-room, 
and Mrs. Foster was busy placing them on seats, as she would 
arrange shells in a cabinet, or books on a shelf. But Ersilia had 
that last speaker in her arms. The child clung to her neck, and 
nestled her head on that kind shoulder, weeping bitterly. " I 
can't hush," urged the impatient, passionate little voice, as 
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Ersilia taxed every term of eodearment, to bring the child to 
reason. 

'' No ! I can*t hush, you are going so far away, and there will 
be nobody to dress my dolly — nobody to string beads with me — 
nobody — no b ody 1 " 

" Poor little Nelly ! " said the kind father, <' even Hm will 
miss you." 

A knock on the wicket announced another visitor. It 
was an old man, whose mission was briefly told ; he said, as he 
entered the little gathering place, <' Tak* an auld men's blessing. 
Miss Howard! I shall ne'er forget when you sat up a' night, 
ond watchet my puir grand-child, when we were sae like to die 
for grief we could na' e*en do what we ought to ha* doun to mak' 
it easier. Tak' an auld men's blessing. Miss, 'tis na' worth 
muckle, but it's a* I've got to gi' ! " 

The heart would indeed be sullen that could not respond to 
such a gift, thought Ersilia, as she pressed the hard, rough hand 
of the farmer. '' Thanks, Abram ! I shall keep your blessing 
safe." 

'< Na, Miss ! you wull na' really remember auld Abnim, when 
you're ganging awa' amang them fine folk' will ye ! ond perhaps 
you think that a deaf, auld mon like me, ha' forgot his youth, 
when he cared for a word fra' a braw young leddy, like your ain 
sel'," and he drew from his pocket, a little, soiled cap, " See ! you 
worked that for the wee angel, ond I've kept it always in my 
pocket. It wull na' be lang noo, afore I sail gang to wee Willy ! 
God bless you. Miss Howard ! " 

These were but a few of the many voices and demonstrations 
that finished the closing days of Ersilia's early life ; and after, 
one by one, each "Farewell" had been spoken, Mr. Traffbrd 
lingered, and read the evening prayer in the widow's cottage. 

After the Bible was closed, and Dame Foster's spectacles had 
been inserted by Ersilia (as was her custom), to keep the place 
of the evening chapter, Mr. Trafford drew his chair close to that 
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of Ersilia, and concluded his conversation. It was long and 
earnest, simple and wise ; a brief sketch only will serve to show 
that the faithful minister had not been deficient in his duty that 
last day. 

" Now remember, my child, I do not expect you to turn your 
back upon the pleasures of life ; I do not recommend to you a 
peculiar, or ascetic course of conduct. Your position is that of a 
child, and of obedience to your Aunt. You must see the world, 
and you must also learn to winnow the wheat from the chaff, 
and not think it is all chaff because the wheat is sparsely, 
and rarely sown. What I would urge upon you, is this : — 
Live the interior life steadfastly, earnestly, without parade. 
The Eoman G)iurch will be presented to you in all its most 
gorgeous and fascinatiug externals. Be firm to your own faith, 
and seek not controversy ; but if you are assailed on your faith, 
or harshly treated, stand firm." 

Here, Ersilia interrupted, " On all points but the last, dear 
Mr. Trafifbrd, I will follow your iuj unctions conscientiously ; but 
if assailed on my Church's faith, I can neither promise to be 
temperate, or silent." 

"Very well, my child," returned Mr. Trafford, wiping the 
tears from his eyes, *'May God be your Strength, your Eock, 
and your Salvation." 



CHAPTER IV. 



ERSIL1A*S DEPARTURE. 



From the leares of the citron tree, 

With the breath of the blossoms came 
Faintly the scent of the heliotrope, 

Fresh firom her sunmer's dream. 

Too often it is with the sweets of life, 

Of lore, and of Friendship's power, 
Fragrance may breathe flrom out the Past, 

Though the tears must hare their hour. 

It was a dull, cold day ; the clouds hung low over the widow's 
cottage. Mrs. Foster had risen early to prepare Ersilia*s hreak- 
£ast. It was a sad mea] ; the good woman now and then 
breaking in upon it with choking utterances and forced observa- 
tions — ^tile attempts to relieve her young lady's depressed 
spirits. ErsiHa had purposely refrained from dwelling much 
upon her departure, to save her old friend's feelings, and also to 
fortify herself for the coming wrench of parting from all she 
loved best on earth ; and yet, in her saddest moments, a vision 
of coming pleasure would fitfully cross her mind. How natural ! 
She was young, hopeful, ardent in temperament, and capable of 
enjoying &r more than she ever had ei\joyed in her own quiet, 
country home. 

It must be confessed there had been moments in Ersilia's 
life when her soul did reach out far beyond the prescribed limits 
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of her monotonoas life. She did long for sometihing beyond its 
unvarying outline. There had been moments, too, as she had 
often confided to Mr. Trafford, when she grew weary of the 
Gommon-place influences that surrounded her; and when she 
longed to know more of the world. It was a restless yearning for 
something beyond her present sphere — higher, nobler, more ex- 
citing — ^happy as that was in its own peculiar demands and 
interests. Mr. Trafford knew this element of her mind, and had, 
for this reason given her those intellectual resources, which 
serve as rocks of strength on which to break such longings. 

So that, although Ersilia grieved sincerely over the sundering 
of her early ties, still through her regrets would steal the rainbow 
colors of hope. She was to see the world she had heard and 
read about ; she was to live in the most interesting spot of that 
world; so the prospect of her future kindled into hope and 
almost joy. 

The arrival of a Boman Priest in the quiet little village of 
Wooler, created some sensation, although Father Ambrogio had 
the good taste to leave his clerical robes in London, among the 
friends whom he and his young charge were to join, and return 
together to Borne. 

The neat black clerical dress, the absence of all ecclesi- 
astical pomposity, the urbane and genial address so peculiar to 
the Italian, drove away like a spell all Dame Foster's pre- 
conceived notions of a Roman Catholie priest ; and before the 
latter had been an hour in the widow's cottage, he had contrived 
to take hold of even Mrs. Foster's pet weaknesses. He had 
{Mraised her wine and cakes, and — what was still better — had 
promised personally to interest himself in all that 'Could give 
pleasure to Miss Howard so that she should not be home-sick ; 
and he also promised from time to time to write to Mrs. 
Foster, and tell her all about the young lady. 

Not so had the wise Rector been deceived. He saw with a 
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penetrating glance the true character of the Jesuit, and naught 
but his conyiction that it was God*s providence that was about 
to place Miss Howard under so severe an ordeal, helped to 
dissipate his anxiety and forebodings. 

The hour arrived for the departure. The last fiEirewells were 
chokingly uttered, the last wave of the handkerchief given, and 
the life and light of the widow's cottage was gone for ever ! 

Though the Marchesa had endeavoured to picture to herself 
the arrival of her niece, — which had been somewhat delayed by 
the slow and easy stages which the travellers had taken, so that 
Ersilia might enjoy her journey, and her sadness at leaving her 
early home become dissipated — ^yet little could she in imagina- 
tion picture that child, hid away in an unsophisticated and 
unenlightened country village. When the footman announced 
the newly-arrived, she was electrified at the sight of the tall, 
graceful creature that stood before her. There was an air of 
dignified self-possession that almost displeased the Marchesa, 
who had only prepared herself to receive an awkward country 
lassie, whose life, she naturally reasoned, must have been devoid 
of all refining influences of society. Of course what could her 
education have been, excluded as she had believed her to be from 
all the civilized world? — consigned to a purposely ill-paid curate, 
merely to give her a superficial smattering in the English 
elementaries, for the Marchesa had never troubled herself about 
the Hector. That it was a poor living was all she knew, though 
it might have occurred to so clever a mind, that it is not always 
the talents of the priest that command the highest posts of 
duty in the beloved Mother Church. 

Disappointment strangely mingled with the smiles and 
assumed courtesy extended to the stranger. Yes ! a shade of 
regret was written plainly on the face of the finished woman of 
the world ; — truth and firmness on that of the girl. 

Header ! which will conquer on this chess-board of life ? 

" My niece ? Miss Howard ?" musically murmured the lady. 
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not raising ber voice a semitone above tbe well-bred, &8liionable, 
key, ligbtlj pressing tbe ungloved band extended towards bar. 
" Your band is cold ; wby, wbere are your gloves ?" were tbe first 
words of welcome to tbe newly-known relative (for tbe Marcbesa 
saw in tbis breacb of propriety tbe first evidence of tbe girPs 
neglected education). " So mucb for Mrs. Foster's care of you ! 
gloves are always tbe necessary appendages of a gentlewoman's 
bands." 

"Ob! tbey are a great bore!" returned Ersilia, somewbat 
abruptly, not a little disgusted tbat sucb a trifle sbould bave been 
observed on ber first encounter witb ber soi-disant aunt. 

Tbe bell was rung, and tbe Marcbesa moved towards tbe door, 
accompanied by ber visitor, to tbe room appointed for ber reception. 
Tbe sbabby little trunk bad been dusted and placed on its 
trellis, and Ersilia, witb due regard for tbe only property over 
wbicb sbe was allowed to be tbe uncontested sovereign, stooped 
to unlock it. 

" Stop ! stop !" exclaimed tbe Marcbesa — ** riug, let Fletcber 
come — you will spoil your bands I" 

"Ob, tbat's notbiug !" was Ersilia*s answer, still straining over 
tbe resisting key. " It is stuffed so full, I knew it would be bard 
enougb ever to get it open, but I'll burst tbe lock if it does not 
yield ;" and, lifting tbe trunk from tbe spot designated by an au- 
tbority never questioned before, Ersilia bore it to a more favour- 
able position. 

At tbis juncture tbe Marcbesa, bardly able to summon ber 
self-control, dismissed tbe servant, and delivered berself of an 
oration of an bour's lengtb, in wbicb sbe set fortb tbe duties and 
proprieties of Ersilia's new position. 

Sbe listened witb patience and respect, not attempting to 
offer an apology or excuse, wbicb taciturnity tbe Marcbesa ac- 
cepted as consent to ber words. But Ersilia bad no apology to 
give, sbe only pitied tbe flimsy, arrogant address, as tbe Marcbesa 
swept out of tbe room, after baving instructed ber wayward niece 
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in the programme of the day, and bidding her join her in the 
drawing room three quarters of an hour before dinner. 

Ersilia, now alone, sate down weary and home-sick on the foot 
of her bed, and the tears came as she thought of Mrs. Foster, 
and the Hector. 

She glanced round the elegant bedroom prepared for her re- 
ception — the bookcase, with its choice volumes — the writing table, 
£tted up with every little elegance— and Ersilia^s kind heart re- 
proached her for not feeling more grateful. There was great 
natural refinement in Ersilia's character, and although she recog- 
nised the scale of luxury which surrounded her, yet a peep into 
her own neat little room at Wooler, with its little bed and snowy 
coverlet, was far prettier than this rich, silken brocade, under 
which she was now to sleep ; and her own little writing table^ 
though of simpler style, possessed the air of quiet scholastic taste, 
contrasting with the elegant display of useless bijouterie and vertu 
that now surrounded her. 

The Marchesa retired to her own apartment, and throwing 
herself into the open arms of a luxurious chair before the blazing 
fire in her dressing room, the following dialogue might have been 
heard between the lady and her maid : — 

" What will, your Ladyship wear to-day ? " " Never mind 
now, Benson. I fear my niece will be scarcely presentable with 
those frights of dresses you speak of. How extraordinary she 
should say she was coming to dinner in a Scotch Tartan ! 

" What do you think of Maggie Mitchell as a lady's maid ? 
Could she be initiated into the business ? Will you undertake 
her education, my good Benson ? " 

Benson, who was not slow to feel the dignity of her office, 
and not wishing too soon to compromise her speech, after a 
moment replied, " If it's Maggie Mitchell, she'd better doctor up 
her hands, and get them a little smoother before she aspires to 
wait on ladies. Perhaps Miss Howard aint so perticler as your 
Ladyship." 
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Benson well knew the little weakness of her mistress, who 
had an insapportable aversion to rough, ungloved hands. Her 
own were of lilj fairness and beauty, and a certain self-conscious 
smile passed over the Marchesa's face at the adroit compliment 
that followed from Benson's practised lips, " Oh, but your Ladyship 
must not expect to see hands like your own, every day.** 

" Nonsense,'* rejoined the Marchesa, " Miss Howard most 
by you be made a little more presentable until we get a 
suitable maid for her.**. 

The gilded clock struck. It was an hour before dinner. The 
Marchesa was still seated before her toilet table ; her long hair 
fretted with grey, was under the skilful fingers of Benson, who 
was plaiting a coronet across the head, and gathering the rest 
into a net. Benson had been so many years in the service of 
her mistress, that she had acquired from constant attrition, a 
species of similitude of thought, and outward sympathy of 
manner. For years she had been an occasional and convenient 
receptacle, or reservoir, for all the superfluous caloric and feeling, 
which could not escape at other safety valves. This want of 
reserve had never been mistaken by the wise Benson though, nor 
did she make it an occasion for advancing herself, or as the 
Marchesa would have said, " Putting on airs.*' Benson was 
afraid of her mistress, though she had a sort of feeling for her, 
that might have passed in the lower world for love. 

To-day the mistress was abstracted and pre-occupied ; and the 
maid, with her usual tact, discerned at once, the shadows on 
that proud face, and did not attempt to break the silence with 
unnecessary remarks. 

'' Lower that pin, Benson, it hurts me, how careless you are ! 
Do you think my head is a marble statue? The black lace 
coifiPure and the gold pins. There, stop — bring me my casket. 
Now mend the fire — the room is full of smoke. — No ! I wont 
have the lace, but the Damascus shawl — the embroidered one.*' 

The Marchesa then took from her pocket a gold key, and 
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unlocked the box, slipping from her finger a ring upon which 
was engraved in small letters the name, " Alice.'* 

She had worn this ring for years ; it had been given her by her 
first hnsband, with the express desire (as it was Ersilia's mother's 
wedding ring) it might be given to his daughter on her twentieth 
birthday. 

Benson had finished her task ; hook, lace, and pin, had, 
under her artistic fingers, performed their respective duties. 
Every little aid of the toilette, to set off to the highest advantage 
a woman now on the descent of the hill of life, had been sought ; 
and the Marchesa swept from her room with a queenly air of 
self-consciousness, as Benson held the retreating skirt, letting it 
slip gently from her experienced hold, so that each fold might 
present its fieiultless beauty, and have been a study to the 
sculptor. 

Far different had been the simple and rapidly achieved 
toilette of Ersilia Howard ; and yet her heightened beauty and 
fresh £eice must have struck the tasteful eye of the Marchesa, as 
she received her at her boudoir door. The aunt scanned her 
frt>m head to foot as she entered, and notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity of her inexpensive dress, she was confessedly to the eye of 
the fastidious relative a beautiful young woman. 

The silken sunny hair was brushed back from the broad in- 
tellectual brow, and the rich masses were gathered into a net of 
*' bleu celeste *' sprinkled with pearls. A lilac muslin skirt, simply 
made, without flounces, was surmounted by a black Zouave jacket 
embroidered with gold — the latter the gift of Mrs. Foster, who 
had sent to London for it, to surprise her young lady on her late 
birthday. 

No jewel fastened the snowy collar round the white throat ; 
the only ornament she wore, was a fresh white rose-bud she bad 
taken from the vase on her table, and that bent from its green spray 
upon her bosom. 

No fine lady '' got up " by Parisian modiste, or by aid of subtle 
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toilette secrets, could bear comparisou with the beautiful girl. It 
must be confessed that the Marchesa was at a loss to discover 
what Mrs. Benson meant by her rude sallies on her neice*s trousseau. 
Though before settling the question at the tribunal of fashionable 
authority, she raised her glass to her eye, and in rather a super- 
cilious manner felt the material between her thumb and jewelled 
finger. 

" Your jacket, dear, is very pretty, and your muslin dress, 
but it is rather for lunch than dinner ; you must wear low dresses 
at dinner now." 

The newly arrived scarcely responded to the last ; she had been 
looking round the boudoir, and her eye had caught the silver 
rattle pending from the missal ; she approached it naturally, 
and taking it up, exclaimed, " Nurse Foster has just such a bell 
as this," and pointed to a place where one was missing. " She 
always carries it among her great seals at her side, and is so fond 
of it ; and * Alice ' is engraved upon it ! " 

" How very odd !" was the cold rejoinder. The Marchesa, 
for her own reasons, turned the current of the conversation, as 
Ersilia's curiosity broke out unrestrainedly at the sight of any 
trifle associated with her childhood. 

" Well ! tell me how you used to manage to get rid of time 
in that dull old village ?" To " get rid of time" was a new idea to 
Ersilia; her only trouble had been, that she had not time 
enough ! (but this was only an inward reflection) and dropping 
the rattle, she approached the fire, leant her elbow upon the 
back of the high chair to which she had been summoned, 
the action displaying to the highest advantage her graceful 
figure, and gave a simple recital of her daily life. 

There were escapes from accidents in her little boat, leaps on 
her horse, pistol-shooting, nursing of the poor and ill parishioners, 
which formed the beginning of a long and inspirited catalogue, 
all of which rather shocked the MarchessK Ersilia saw this, 
but it did not restrain her truthful recital ; in fact, she was 
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amused at the expression of mingled disgust and scorn that 
shone through the assumed mask of pleasantry. The perceptive 
eye read all at a glance ; and there was a little pardonable curl 
of that lip before-mentioned, which might in strict truth be called 
satire of a keen quality. 

" But I have not half finished my various methods of getting 
rid of time. There were my study-hours with Mr. TrafFord, the 
Latin exercises, the Greek gospel, my Sunday school class, and 
our weekly practice ; for the last year our organist injured his 
hand, and I played the organ, and we learned very tolerably 
Boyce's Te Deum. I had such an amusing time, teaching the 
children not to follow each other, but all to begin together, but it 
ended in my following them on the organ, instead of they 
following me." 

The previously- wounded sensibilities of the Marchesa now 
recovered their equilibrium, and, with a rippling laugh of silvery 
sweetness, (which was not lost on Ersilia,) she exclaimed, " So 
you can fire a pistol, break in a horse, mumble Latin classics, 
and play a Te Deum ! Pray, of what other accomplishments 
can my little country niece boast ?" A well-suggested thought 
now rose in the Marchesa's mind. " You must tell our friend 
the Padre all this, and he will take yOu to hear our magnificent 
Masses in the Church." 

" I long to hear Palestrina's music," said Ersilia. 

" Palestrina has long given way to the more intricate 
harmonies of modem schools, Zingarelli, for instance," said the 
Marchesa. 

" But I hope the severe and chaste music of the early 
Church has not been altogether supplanted by modern composers, 
though Mr. TrafFord did say, that the Eoman church music bad 
lost its early simplicity, and was sadly corrupted. The Eoman 
Church I know has been the great nursery of musical Art, and 
its harmonies have been retained in our own Church, but there 
has been a sad decline since the reign of the Stuart kings 
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Effect is now studied almost exclasively, and superficial arts 
are employed which have taken away the severe simplicity of 
early tunes." 

" But," answered the Marchesa, " the present school of 
ecclesiastical music is very rich in ornament, very graceful in 
character, and much improved by being relieved of the heavy 
monotonous style of what you call the early period. I admit 
that we find in all the Arts, the earliest period is the simplest 
and grandest ; and the florid and elaborate characterize the later 
period. But I do not despise the modern schools, either in 
church music or painting. I cannot admire, for instance, the 
crude, stiff schools of a Giotto or a Cimabue. I far prefer the 
grace of the Eaphael period.'* 

''I do not know much about the early Italian schools of 
painting," said Ersilia; ''but I am quite sure there is an element 
of veneration and religion in early painting, as in music, which 
is lost, and in vain to be sought for now." 

" Or indeed," interrupted the Marchesa, " after the fifteenth 
century. It is quite true, there is much grave majesty about the 
early music of Palestrina, and the rich tones of St. Ambrose and 
St. Gregory, are not to be despised. Down to the seventeenth 
century, may be traced, what is called by some the decline of 
Ecclesiastical Music in the English Church ; for instance, 
contrast the harmonics of Bird and Tallis, with those of Blow 
and Purcell. But I think nothing can exceed in beauty the 
compositions of the modern school, Mozart and Haydn of the 
German, for instance, or Jumelli and Pergolesi of the Italian. 
Well, well ! you will have many opportunities to hear our best 
music, and you can then judge for yourself. Meanwhile, there 
iDomes Harvey to announce dinner, and here comes Padre 
Ambrogio, who looks very much as if he had turned eavesdropper, 
and heard our warm controversy ! " 

"Yes I I did catch a few of Miss Howard's last remarks, 
and your own. Madam, and I am quite inclined to agree with her. 
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that we in vain search now, for the pure and elevated style of 
music, that used to characterize our Church. We certainly have 
become dramatic, and have suffered many innovations to be 
introduced into our choral service, which has greatly corrupted 
and impaired its simplicity ; but the people like it." 

" Come ! come ! let us go in to dinner," said the Marchesa, 
giving her niece to the extended arm of the Padre. 

The long, weary dinner, with its endless courses and 
pauses, its constrained discourse, its insinuating flattery and 
light topics, soon began to wear on the fresh, untainted 
spirits of the young guest. She thought of her home; its 
simple table, contrasting strangely in that ever thoughtful 
mind, though she was supposed to be enjoying a new and first 
experience of life. 

At length the ladies retired to the library, leaving the Padr6 
alone over his claret and olives. The circle broke up early 
that night, as Ersilia was tired from her journey. She found 
her room her haven ; weary and alone, she gave way to her tears ; 
that undefined sickness — ^home sickness — -for the first time in 
her hitherto unclouded life, stole over her. She extinguished her 
candles, unbarred the heavy bdts of the casement, and breathed 
more freely, as she loosened her hair, and leant out into the cool 
night wind, as she had been used to do in her English home. 

The very air seemed mysterious. Violet tinted shadows were 
hid among the trembling cypresses that reigned in solemn state 
over the carefully kept grounds of the Palace. Far in the 
distance, Campagna wastes stretched out their empty hands. 
But the night could only sympathize with her, for that was chill 
and dark ; no stars appeared from cloudy rents that veiled the 
fading dome. They could not, if they would, look down and 
cheer her with refreshing thoughts of home, amid their glittering 
spheres. The weird night wind moaned, and shook the spectral 
trees, whose outstretched arms lured the night-bird to their dark 
retreats. All, all was dark and cloudy to the prospective of that 
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poetical mind. Bat then this was but the first day, and hope's 
sweet face peeped over her shoulder, and whispered " Patience." 

Ersilia shut her window, and retired for the night. But in 
the Roman palaces artificial day drives out the spectral hours of 
night, and though the tired traveller had found her rest, it was 
still day to the other inmates. The Marchesa had but retired to 
her boudoir, and the Padre soon followed. 

A far different scene was to be enacted i^ another room of 
that overgrown palace. The Marchesa and her ghostly adviser 
had retired for a conference. 

It might be thought unnatural and impossible from the following 
dialogue, that the short period of Ersilia*s arrival at Rome, could 
have produced so intimate an acquaintance with her, and that 
both the Marchesa and the Jesuit had so far read her character. 
It must be confessed that during Ersilia's conversation with the 
Marchesa, the Jesuit had been in the adjoining room, an astute 
listener. It was a way he liked to learn people, by hearing 
them in debate. 

He ha^ formed his opinion of Ersilia's character, too, quite 
correctly during their journey to Home, and the present conversa- 
tion but confirmed his convictions, that it would take no little 
intrigue and strategem to bring about their plots. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE MAB0HB8A AND THE JESUIT. 



** n y A dee r^prochee qui lonent, et dee lonangee qtil mddlsent"— /Vflndk Proverb. 

The Padre had joined the Marchesa in her bouduir. A secret 
conference, no ancommon thing in old Rome, was about to cheat 
half the night of its just prerogative of repose and silence. But 
what matters this perverted fashion, which appoints the seasons 
of light and darkness here ? 

<' You have no one to blame but yourself ! " at last said the 
Padre, breaking the silence, " She is a piece of your own 
handicraft, your own embroidery, stitch by stitch." 

" Tut ! " was the Marchesa*s impatient rejoinder, " we are 
not planning to work an altar-cloth or a scapulary, so away with 
figures, and let us to facts. You it was whose instructions I 
followed, to remove this girl and hide her away ; you it was," she 
continued in a bitter tone, " who advised her return to me. I 
had nothing, it seems, to really have reproached myself for ; 
according to her own unvarnished tale, she has been happy in 
her isolation.*' An undisguised laugh of scorn followed the last 
words. " You bade me bring her out here before a scrutinizing, 
gossipping world as my nieco, and now you taunt me with the 
production of this Tree of Promise of your own planting. How 
did I know the girl had inherited the clever mind of her 
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book-worm &ther ? How could I foresee that rector's influence ? 
TeU me ! " 

The Padre stamped his foot, opened his gold snuff-box, shut 
it, nervously tapped it, and replaced it in the ample folds of his 
black robe. 

" She is a rabid Protestant too, and evidently worships the 
canting Rector, whom she is ever quoting as her authority for 
despising our Church of Rome.*' 

" Never too late, madam ! There is no ground for aU these 
excited fears ; a few months of fashionable life will soon cure her. 
A little blaze of Roman society will speedily bum out her rusticity. 
Give her all that money will buy, dazzle her with the world, give 
her masters, dresses, jewels." 

" You do not know the girl," retorted the Marchesa, while the 
priest slyly smiled. '* She seems to be fearless, resolute, and no 
fool, and, if I can judge on so short an acquaintance, she will see 
through every gilded pill we offer her, and will refuse to swallow 
them too — to pay you back in your own tiresome figures." 

" I doubt it !" was the cool rejoinder. The Padre had his 
reasons for concealing his own misgivings. 

'* She is probably full of her father's metaphysical twists " 
continued the Marchesa, " and inherited prejudices against the 
Roman church, all of which have been strenuously cherished and 
fostered by that sing-song rector. I don't believe in her being 
converted from her early prejudices ; and the time is passing — she 
will soon be twenty-one, and how do you know but that she may 
have some clue already to her history ?" 

" What if she has ? She cannot prove her birth or her heir- 
ship to her father's estates !" 

" And that lost bell, it seems, graces Mrs. Foster's watch- 
guard, and * Alice * is worked on it, and a date. I dread so curious 
a mind working on that lost bell." 

'' Where is the fearless brave spirit of the noble Marchesa ?" 
insinuated the Padre. '' There is no fear, for no one knows the 
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existence of that Will and its contents, but you and I, and we are 
rather too much interested in it to betray each other ! Why then 
these pusillanimous fears ? If all else fails, rusticate her as we did 
Melsi, in the old bell-tower on Lake Como. Reduce her over- 
charged system by a simpler diet, and bring down her pride, if that's 
all you fear. But destroy, before another day, the copy of that musty 
Will you took. If the little bird proves an eaves-dropper among 
her other accomplishments, she might venture to try the key of 
her aunt's desk, to see if it locks and unlocks well, or wants a 
little oil. Destroy the copy ; one is all sufficient, though the ink 
is pale ; it is safe enough in our college. Your conscience ought 
to sleep comfortably ; you have taken your step-daughter back to 
your bosom ; you are going to surround her with every luxury ; 
lavishly drench her with a golden shower of her own money. 
What more could you do ? What more could be expected from 
your 

This last satire was accompanied by a diabolical shake of the 
head ; and the cold glistening eye of the accomplice dropped 
uneasily upon the leopard-skin beneath her satin-slippered foot. 

The hall clock had struck eight the next morning, when 
Ersilia awoke on a new range of objects — a new experience of 
life, a new phase of existence. Home-sick and weary, she had 
slept like a child, forgetful of the present, though in dreams she 
had been back again with Mrs. Foster and her home. On first 
awaking to consciousness, she started as she looked at the 
strangely-contrasted picture. 

Heavy velvet hanging from the windows, shaded the deep 
embrasures, half relieving the dusky tapestries that concealed 
the walls. 

Before Ersilia's morning toilette was half completed, she had 
made those visionary spedmens of needlecraft her friends, and it 
was amusing to hear her under-current of remark as she • passed 
from one to the other. The one before which she stood the 
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longest, was an illustration of the myth of " Echo." A quaint 
specimen of embroidery. In one comer Pan was represented 
in bright orange and purple ; Narcissus was in a pea-green cloak 
and pink shoes, in attitude of refusing the love of Echo, an 
emaciated maiden with yellow eyes and purple hair. Then the 
last of the series represented the moss carpeted stone, into which 
poor Echo was changed when she pined away. The accessories 
were sadly mutilated by mildew and moth. Others retained mar- 
vellous brilliancy, where the sun had not absorbed the colours. 
Upon the lofty " Plafond," in dim perspective, might be discerned 
a wondrous fresco of Zuccarelli, and over the oaken doors were 
frescoed as usual, peacocks, arbors, cupids, and roses. 

The habits of the Palace were characterized by extreme 
method and punctuality. Ersilia ha^ been duly instructed the 
night previous, that her Aunt would expect her to be always 
punctual at breakfast, which was served at the stroke of ten. 

There were now several hours before the appointed time, so 
after she had studied the frescoes and the tapestry till her eyes 
ached, she opened her door, and went down stairs on her first 
voyage of discovery. Just as she reached the great hall-door, she 
was surprised to hear footsteps behind her, and looking round, 
perceived the Padre, who with extreme cordiality accosted her. 

" Good morning, Signorina Howard, you are an early riser, 
I see." 

" I ought to rise early on my first day in Rome." 

" Yes," replied the Padre, " and you will be pleased with Rome." 

They walked on towards the high railing which shut out the 
garden grounds. The Padre opened the gate, and with graceful 
courtesy proposed a short stroll before breakfast. 

Through the carefully laid out parterres rich in roses, along 
the smoothly rolled gravel walk they strolled till they reached the 
Terminus, as the Padre called it. It v^s a high wall surmounted 
by a sun-dial. The Padre watched his companion as she tried 
to decipher it : — " Oette ombre solemne est k la fois la mesure du 
temps, et Timage de la vie." 
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** Do you understand its meaning ?*' asked the priest, not a 
little surprised at Ersilia's interest. 

" I think I do," was the modest rejoinder. 

« Few young ladies. Miss Howard, would pause to reflect upon 
the motto of a Sun-dial, I fancy ?" 

*' Few ?" was the enquiring look. 

" Very few. Why should a young lady in your high position 
trouble her mind with a " trisU" thought like this ?" 

*' The hours," said Ersilia, '' are indeed solemn shadows, and 
do typify life !" 

"Tut! tut! Your excellent teacher has given you, I fear, 
somewhat sombrous views of life and time." 
Very true ones," said Ersilia. 

A very clever man he must be, judging from the respect he 
has inspired in you. Miss Howard, but it is a pity he should not 
have given you the true color of Hfe. It is so often that the 
pinched and narrowed lives of the English clergy, tend to produce 
a dark and gloomy aspect in life and religion. I have a great ad- 
miration for your teacher though." 

" No one could help liking him, but — but — ;" she checked the 
conclusion of the sentence, which Padre Ambrogio very adroitly 
anticipated. 

" I suppose you mean the distinction we hold in our creeds ?" 
Ersilia's face flushed. 

" Creeds, alas !" said the priest, " are, too often but impregnable 
walls of doctrine built to separate hearts and sympathies. But I 
hear the bell, and there is Harvey coming to announce breakfast ; 
we will have another ramble together, shall we? and look for 
Roman curiosities, and I would not enforce your aunt's re- 
monstrance to forget your revered pastor, but cherish his memory, 
and when you incline to talk about him, remember, my ear is 
always open." 

There was something fascinating in the voice and address of 
Padre Ambrogio, a certain sympathy and feminine tenderness. 
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that might have deluded a clearer vision than Ersilia Howard's, 
and certainly no mistrust was engendered by that morning's brief 
discourse, and Ersilia and the Padre made their way to the break- 
fast room. 

" Upon my word," said the Marchesa, extending her hand to 
her neice, as she approached the table, "you are up with the 
birds indeed, and Padre Ambrogio, I hear, has been showing you 
the grounds, and what not ! Here's our kind friend recommending 
me ta stock the dove-cots, replenish the vase with gold fish, and 
goodness knows what else, for your diversion. Positively, Father 
Ambrogio, you are enough to spoil the girl." 

" To be sure," was the adroit reply, " would you have our 
Signorina pine after her country life and resources, and condemn 
her to the inane existence of our poor Roman ladies, who crochet, 
chatter, gesticulate, and puff out their empty ideas, through the 
scented Latakia of a Turkish cigarette ?" 

" I think we shall scarcely make such -an Italian of her, she 
is quite too English," replied the Mfiurchesa. 

" And your long life in Italy has scarcely brushed off the 
English from you, madam, excepting as it has through God's 
grace brought yon into the fold of our blessed Church. How 
strange it is in that excellent and, in many respects, true Church 
of your Establishment, the differences in its creed are not better 
reconciled. Like our beautiful ruins — the lichen and mosses, 
which have overgrown and hid the gaps — when the restorer comes 
along with his knife and stucco, in rooting out the mosses, he 
tears away the flowers too, and leaves little choice for the botanist. 
Your Reformers, Miss Howard, overdid their work." 

" Bat now leave the Reformers, Padre Ambrogio. See I you 
are quite rousing Miss Howard's controversial bias, and her tea is 
alreadv cold." 

At this gap, Ersilia would have spoken, but the temperate re- 
monstrance of Mr. Trafford stole over her memory, and she would 
not be led into a question that involved argument. 
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Breakfast was over, and the Padre withdrawing, left the two 
ladies alone. 

The Marchesa took the opportanity to recapitulate what she 
had enforced the day before, wishing to establish, as she termed it, 
a routine for Ersilia, as well as to relieve herself from the don- 
tinual presence of her young guest. A singing master was 
engaged, and an Italian master, and a month after Ersilia had 
been an inmate of that Eoman palace, she had fallen into a course 
of self-improvement, which added a new zest to her life. Her 
mornings were occupied with her masters, and after lunch the 
remainder of the day was devoted to sight-seeing. 

It was a new delight to Ersilia to muse upon the buried 
stones of Home ; wandering over the loose, uneven pavements of 
Trojan's Forum, with so learned a cicerone, too, as Padre Ambrogio, 
was not to be despised. With new joy she mused with him under 
the cross of the Colosseum, or listened to that eloquent tongue. 

Up and down, round and round, had Ersilia already wandered 
with the Padre, through that silent arena. The weed-fringed 
stones, the shrub-curtained galleries, the broken sculptures, the 
cross — all suggesting a mournful verse in this great poem of 
antiquity. Is not the Colosseum an epic poem ? 

Padre Ambrogio was in his element. Naturally eloquent, he 
carried the mind of his absorbed listener back into the eventful 
past, to picture the lives and deaths of the Christian martyrs. 
From the stem recital of gladiatorial sports, the martyrdom of 
faithful Christians, he could even stoop to touchingly apostrophize 
the little flower which was springing into life from a soil once 
watered by the blood of saints. Each broken stone— even the 
crumbling mortar and moss-grown pavements — all seemed notes 
in this grand psalm of the Past. Ersilia's impressions at this 
time, are best known by the following letter to her old Mend 
Mrs. Foster, describing her every-day life. As yet she was happy 
in ignorance of all that was to be&l her in the future : — 
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" Dear Nurse, — Here I am in a grand old palace, such as 
king Solomon might have envied, and as yet all your fears for me 
are groundless. I have not met a brigand, nor have I been 
obliged to dine off frogs and toadstools. My aunt is very kind 
to me, and gives me more than I want, and has no objection to 
my sending you as much of my pin money as I please, so I 
shall be able to help dear Mr. Trafford on Christmas Day v^ith a 
gift. I have a singing master, drawing master, and Italian 
master, and (now don't be frightened !) the priest is my best 
friend ; he likes me to talk of dear Mr. Trafford and you, and 
never says a word about making me a convert. I am going to 
the country in the summer, to a beautiful castle on Lake Como, 
when I am tired of Rome. At first I thought I should be 
miserable, because I was not allowed to do anything but dress 
and play the piano, but now my aunt ' humours ' what she calls 
' my eccentricities,' and I should be very ungrateful if I did not 
say I was very happy. And you, dear, dear nurse, are not to be 
too long without your darling. I am to go and see you ; and if 
you can overcome your prejudice, I may have you at the castle at 
Como next summer. Padre Ambrogio is so kind, and when he 
sees me looking ' triste,* as he calls it, he proposes some pleasant 
visit to a picture gallery, or a church, or to ramble and moralize 
in the Campagna. But I do not forget you, nor my home. I 
shall write to you often. I have been home-sick and miserable, 
but am happier now. Good bye, dear nurse, says your loving 

" Ersilia." 

" Ersilia, my dear, Ersilia ! leave off that tiresome solfeggio," 
exclaimed the Marchesa one morning ; " you are quite hoarse, 
and will have no voice for to-night. Put on your hat, the 
carriage will soon be here to take us to the Palace of the 
CsBsars. The day is so fine ; and we must take time enough, 
for the ruins are extensive.'^ 

Ersilia finished her exercise, shut the piano, and followed the 
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Marchesa^s inj unctions. In another moment the trio were on 
their way to the Ruins. 

Whatever Ersilia's preconceived notions of the Palace of the 
CsBsars might have been, a glance at her face revealed the shock 
of disappointment as she approached it. 

On her waj there, she had been pondering over her re- 
miniscences of Roman History, and certain visions of the great 
Geesar, — of Roman matrons, Portia, Cornelia, and Julia, rose 
before her mind ; and when she had reached the humble gate, 
leading to the Ruins, the illusive picture of fieaicy was condemned 
to utter annihilation. 

The Marchesa was the first to detect Ersilia*s disappointment, 
and, vdth arch naivete, she asked, " Well, child, what did you 
expect ?'* 

" Certainly something more than a cabbage garden," was the 
original reply, as they ascended the narrow stairs ; and before 
Ersilia could propound a question. Padre Ambrogio had already 
seized the propitious moment to harangue. 

" You know. Miss Howard, that it was here the Imperial 
CsBsar dwelt." Ersilia looked round upon the beds of prolific 
cabbages, and above at vestiges of rough brick masonry, while 
Padre Ambrogio continued his apostrophe, " Eastern prophecies, 
Pythian oracle, sybils, Jewish traditions, legends floating down 
from the shadowy past, all pointed at C»sar as that monarch who 
would reign when the Messiah should appear ; and here," con- 
tinued the Padre, " this king dwelt." 

Oracular as was the style of the Roman scholar, there was, 
even to the Marchesa, something so confessedly malapropos in the 
present discourse, that she could scarcely hide the smile in her 
eye ; and Ersilia, although she had been a reverent listener at 
the beginning, had been at various points in the discourse, brought 
down to earth by her aunt's reproofs for not holding up her skirts, 
as she stood in the midst of lettuces and leeks. So when the 
learned Padre wound up^his harangue with a glowing description 
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of former tessellated and golden pavements, Ersilia could not 
restrain her diversion longer, and burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter. The Padre, contrary to his usual custom, good- 
naturedly joined in — what else could he have done ? For who 
should be plodding along through the cabbage beds, but the 
Marchesa*s old friends, Sir Harry Osborne and Miss Osborne, 
while at a little distance behind, loitered Lady Mary, with a large 
twine bag on her arm, which she was reverently filling with chips 
of verde and giallo antico, and alabaster. After the ruins had 
been sufficiently explored, and the halls of Gsesar had been 
unsentimentally pronounced but folds for sheep, and flourishing 
cabbage gardens, the parties separated and returned home. 



CHAPTER VI. 



EDWARD PERCY. 



" Trnfh needs no oolonr, with his oolonr fixed; 

Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay ; 
But best is best, if neyer intermixed! 

Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb T' 

We are about to introdace to our readers a new actor in this 
drama, and we trust they will not feel taxed in the reception of 
another acquaintance, of neither English or Italian nation, but 
from that remote continent that sends so many of its earnest, 
rich, artistic minds to seek in the repose of Italy, pleasure and 
resource. Is it altogether true that America is so destitute of the 
artistic element, that she mentally drives the aspirant abroad for 
SBSthetic culture ? Certainly, yes. A young country that has 
grown up in a day, must be considered in art a parvenu, when held 
in comparison with the older world. That great continent has 
grown from the struggles of a yesterday. America has had no 
mediaeval rest — no time to produce her Dante, her Da Vinci, or 
her Michael Angelo. She has leapt into her great position upon 
the chart of history without her early preparative lessons. But 
the sun rises in the east, and must as surely set in the west. 
Nineveh, Babylon and Egypt reached their acme, and declined. 
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their art remaining buried stones upon which are still sculptured 
their glories and their pride ! 

It has been asked — How can so young a country produce 
even a national literature, while she holds as her own England's 
Shakspere and Milton ? Time and future ages will prove that 
the spirit and genius is there, if somewhat buried now under 
the conflicting spirit of her money-making people. But can that 
country that produced a Washington or Franklin, be said to be 
destitute of the artistic element ? the refined chisel of a Powers, 
or the bold daring genius that could conceive and execute 
Anthony's Cleopatra, or the African Sybil ? Such creations prove 
that her sons have the genius for art, if they are transplanted 
into that sunny clime that fosters it. 

Edward Percy had been pursuing his artistic studies for 
several years in Home. He had started on his career under the 
usual difficulties that haunt the steps of such aspirants. He had 
been bom and nursed in that young country whose existence, 
strength and progress were created by that very energy and 
restless enterprize at which the short-sighted, when they only 
recognize it in its inapplied or misapplied form, incredulously 
sneer. ' 

From his early youth he had exhibited what is termed, iu 
the hackneyed phuase, " A taste for the fine arts," — showing no 
particular bent for mercantile or professional life. He had at 
last gained the wish of his heart, and we now meet him, for the 
first time, an artist resident in Home. 

At a glance he betrays his origin ; a restless yet contemplative 
expression distinguishes the face. There is neither the listless 
apathy of the continental, nor the self-possessed consciousness of 
the Anglo-Saxon, ,but a certain blending of the two, which gives 
interest more than beauty to the face. 

We meet him for the first time in his studio at Rome. Edward 
Percy flinched under the cognomen of amateur, ho professed his 
art, and stood in the lists on his own merits alone. Some invidious 
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observers might have whispered that the young man's ** atelier " 
was inartistic, for a certain air of comfort pervaded it, pleasingly 
contrasting with the damp cellars, and tomb-like atmospheres, 
that usually distinguish those sepulchral retreats, yclept studios. 

Fortunately, Edward Percy did not depend upon the lucrative- 
ness of his pursuits : he could enjoy his tastes, and develop ^his 
creative art unfettered. He had not to conform his taste to the 
money-making craft, or lower his exalted standard to the caprices 
of the uneducated and vulgar. Under peculiar advantages he 
laboured, and had already begun to perceive approaching appre- 
ciation and success. There were several as yet unfinished works 
in his studio, and an air of originality and force characterized 
each effort of that well-directed chisel. 

During his residence in Rome, he had counted upon his list of 
friends the Marchesa Aldobrandi, who had not been slow in^dis- 
covering the talent of the sculptor, and several of his happiest 
efforts were in her gallery. Edward Percy lived his own secluded 
life in his own hidden world. Some persons might have urged 
that in taste he was misanthrope, ascetic, dreamer. Misanthrope 
he certainly was not ; dreamer he might have been. His world 
began and ended with the darling life of his studio. 

There he was, standing . contemplating his last work — a life- 
size figure — upon which he had just put the finishing touches. 
He evidently felt its success, for a certain nonchalant air 
possessed him as he whistled between the puffs of his cigar, 
walking backward and forward, now opening, now excluding the 
light, as he gave the last look before the twilight deepened. In 
the midst of his thoughts a knock came at the door. " Ha ! " he 
exclaimed, taking out his watch, and snapping off the cigar ashes, 
" come in, Granville. You are early for your walk to-night ; see 
(pulling up the curtain), it is not yet dark." 

" It was too late for me to go on with work," was the rejoinder ; 
" it is only a little earlier than usual." 

" Any one been at your studio to-day ? " asked Percy, as he 
took off his blouse and cap, and prepared to leave. 
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" No one but the English Marchesa. •By the way, she 
brought a beautiful girl with her. She did not stay long, 
because she said she was going to see you. Has*nt she been ? " 
' " No," answered Percy. " I had a note from her though, 
asking us there to-morrow night." 

" Of course you wont go, I suppose ; what a hermit you are, 
Percy ! As the Marchesa has such a fancy for you, why won't 
you break your rules for once in your life, and go to one of her 
receptions ? " 

" What, and be bored to death with Miss Osborne ? Excuse 



me. 



" What a vandal you are about ladies* society, Percy ! " 

" Simply because IVe nothing to say to ladies that will please 
them. Most women like to be flattered, you know, Granny ; and 
I'm not given to flattery." 

" Come on, then," said Granville ; " make haste, or we shall 
lose the best of the evening, between the lights." Percy took his 
hat, and the two sauntered off to the Pincio together. As they 
reached the summit, the Marchesa's carriage was just leaving ; 
Prince Orsini on horseback by its side. 

" Don't stop, Granville," said Percy, as they hastened along, 
" for the Marchesa will only keep us an hour if you do, with her 
pretty nothings." 

As they passed the carriage, the Marchesa returned their 
salutation, but as Percy lifted his hat, he caught a glimpse of the 
younger face. .What was there in that face that attracted him — 
he who had been so indifferent a second before ? 

" Granville, who is that ?" he asked hastily. 

" I told you !" said his companion, chuckling over the incident, 
" that is the young lady who came with the Marchesa to my studio. 
Why do you ask ?" 

" Oh, nothing," replied Percy, striving to conceal his newly 
awakened interest, and the two friends walked on, but not until 
Percy had given a backward gaze at the retreating carriage. 
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" I say, Percy,"' said Granville, maliciously, as the friends 
parted, " you had better go to the Marchesa's to-morrow night ; go 
home now and prepare for a white choker, kids, silk stockings, 
and pumps!" 

"I have seen such an interesting face, Annie," exclaimed 
Percy, as he joined his sister in the drawing-room. 

" That is a rare confession for you to make, dear ! I should 
like to see a face that could attract you ; you are so difficult to 
please ! " 

" Then go to-morrow to the Marchesa's, Annie ! " 

Annie Percy stared with astonishment. " Oh ! you mean the 
Marchesa's niece. I have heard of her through Miss Carter." 

" What have you heard ? " 

** Oh ! nothing particular. She is a very unsophisticated 
girl, and has always lived in the country. Is she pretty, 
Edward ? " 

*• No ; not at all ! " he shortly replied. " But do go to the 
Marchesa's to-morrow night." • 

•* Dear Edward, you know it will only be the old story, — a 
repetition of all past experiences. The moment you get near 
enough to speak to her, the charm will vanish." 

" Say you will go, dear I " said Percy, patting his sister's 
shoulder, and leaving the room without waiting for the chance of 
a refusal. 

She saw her brother was in earnest, and there was no 
evading his wish and determination to go. Certainly, a pardon- 
able curiosity stole over the sister too, to see a face that had 
produced so sudden an impression upon her unsusceptible brother. 

" Annie I Annie ! " exclaimed Percy, while waiting for his 
sister the next evening ; "are you not ready ? it is after ten ! " 

** Dear Edward, you have been ready and waiting since 
seven o'clock, pacing the rooms like a caged lion ! Now, do be 
patient ; I will soon come." 
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" The carriage is here !" Annie, hardly waiting to button 
her glove, stole a playful glance at her brother, as they passed 
under the hall lantern, smiling with indescribable naivete 
and pride as she beheld the sculptor, who, in blouse and Da 
Vinci cap, was far more familiar to her than in *' white choker 
and kids." 

They had reached the palazzo of the Marchesa, and in 
a few minutes were threading their way through the long 
suite of rooms. But a few guests had assembled, and those few 
seemed lost in the brilliant space. The Marchesa advanced 
cordially to meet them. " This is a pleasant surprise, Mr. 
Percy I I thought my card would only prove, as usual, an 
empty compliment. It is very kind of you, too," advancing 
gracefully, and taking Miss Percy's hand, and leading her to the 
group, of which Ersilia formed the centre. Contrary to prevail- 
ing custom, she introduced Miss Percy to each one of that 
group ; while Edward, who was caught by tl;e button-hole by Sir 
Harry Osborne, stood fidgetting under the small fire of the old 
baronet, ^s he levelled shaft upon shaft of enquiry as to what on 
earth had brought him out of his cloister. 

The Marchesa proposed music, and a general looking over 
songs, and a pleasant little commotion of rustling silks and 
general preparations, followed. 

Miss Percy and Ersilia were soon engaged in chat, obviously 
of mutual interest, and Ersilia's animated face contrasted pleas- 
ingly with the thoughtfiil expression of her companion. 

Percy did not approach the piano, but retired to the other 
side of the room, much to his sister's surprise, who thought it an 
odd way of looking upon " that face,*' turning his back entirely 
round, and going as far away as the limits of the room would 
allow him, to see statues and pictures, he had seen a hundred 
times before. " There's no accounting for eccentricities of 
genius ! " 'was her practical conclusion. 

But while Ersilia talked with Miss Percy, her eye very natu- 
rally wandered away in the direction of the sculptor. His eye. 
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too, was 710W magnetically fixed upon her ; and he was preparing 
to go nearer just as the Marchesa approached, and, slipping her 
arm into his, led him to the piano. Ersilia had already taken 
her seat, and was preparing to sing, in compliment to Sir Harry, 
one of his native ballads. The Marchesa did not relinquish her 
hold of Percy till after the song, and then said, *' I must present 
you to my niece, since you have so amiably flattered me to-night.'' 
The song was ended, and the Marchesa drew near Ersilia ; 
and, after a few words of introduction, left them to improve their 
acquaintance. 

" Well, Edward, dear ! how about * that face ? ' " playfully 
insinuated. the sister, as the two drove homeward. 

" A beautiful face ! " was the short reply. 

** Very pleasant and good-natured, dear ; but not exactly 
beatUtful,'' answered Annie. 

<< Very beautiful, I think. A face that does not disappoint 
either. She is ." 

" What ? Divine ? Come ! tell me ; she is a nice creature, 
— 80 unaffected and firank ; but I cannot call her beautiful." 

She said no more that night, for she saw that this time — 
there was no denying it — her brother had taken a violent fancy 
to " that face." 

The next day Percy was, as usual, in his studio, absorbed in 
the completion of his last work. In the midst of his labors, 
the servant surprised him with a message from the Marchesa, 
asking permission to visit him. Percy received the message 
with his customary apathy and indifference, but soon yielded to 
the gentle remonstrance of his sister, who, with feminine alacrity 
of thought, at once converted the rich Marchesa's palace into a 
receptacle and general depot for all her brother's achievements: 

As the door opened, the elegant figure of the Marchesa 
entered. In her manner there was a quiet ease — an absence of 
all pretension — and her criticisms were no mere pedantic display 
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of superficial smattering, late acquired. Hers was the eye of 
knowledge and taste ; and the few words that escaped her lips 
Were so just and far-seeing, that Edward Percy appreciated her 
approbation on all his works. 

Reader ! has it ever been your misfortune to listen to the 
recitals of an artist*s experience and wrongs — remarks of the 
ignorant and conceited — they who fear to praise even what their 
taste approves, until some big authority has set the clock of 
general opinion for all the smaller watches to go by ? 

The Marchesa neither knew nor cared whether A or B 
approved or condemned an artist's achievements. Her own 
educated taste was the criterion ; and she was sympathetic too 
with that order of mind called artistic. She wounded no sensi- 
bility, but moved softly round the room like one familiar with 
the idiosyncracies and pre-conceived pet notions of this class of 
mind. She saw through Edward Percy truly ; she knew that if the 
vulgar apprehension called him conceited, it was but the reserve 
of self-conscious and yet undeveloped power. So the Marchesa 
and the sculptor were mutually understood, and, therefore, 
mutual friends. 

Neither did she require to be instructed as to what was 
finished, or what the unfinished work before her ; and Percy 
was happy to adjust and re-adjust the varyiog light to meet 
most agreeably her eye. 

She stood before his last work. ** It will be a beautiful 
group ! — the poor girl is weeping over what ? — a broken standard 
— how touching! — and the child endeavouring to soothe her — 
but the broken chains ? — ^I suppose this is figurative of ? " 

" Until slavery is abolished — every link destroyed, it will be 
hopeless to endeavour to patch up the flag of our Union," was , 
the modest termination to the lady's description. 

" Most happy idea ! " exclaimed the Marchesa ; " Would you 
allow me to enquire whether the child represents the South ? 
because I observe you have not made her a negress, and yet she 
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seems to have a flower in her hand ; is that your famous cotton 
plant ? And the winged sandal is a most poetic idea ; that» I 
suppose, signifies Faith ; it is indeed beautiful ! What a loyely 
impersonation ! Who is this ? " approaching an unfinished bust. 

" An ideal head only ! " 

*' It is not unlike my niece, Ersilia. By the way, I have 
kept her an unpardonable time shivering in the carriage, for I 
had no idea of staying so long when I came up. The real object 
of my visit now though, was to request that a few hours of Mr. 
Percy's valuable time might be given to his Mend." 

Percy bowed, but it must be confessed was somewhat at a loss 
as to tlbe meaning of this delicately turned phraseology. But 
the surprised expression on that pale &ce pleased the Marchesa, 
and she quickly answered, " My niece's bust ; would you have 
time now to accomplish this ? Ill send for her ; " and advancing 
towards the door, in which movement she was forestalled by a 
quicker hand, the footman was sent down to acquaint Miss 
Howard that her presence was desired in Mr. Percy s studio, 
and in another moment Ersilia came in. 

*' Dear me ! I'm afraid you are chilled to death ; I forgot all 
about you," said the Marchesa. 

But the warm welcome which Percy's little terri^, '* Muff," 
gave hear, drowned the last words, and Ersilia stooped and took 
up the little dog in her arms. 

" He's so pretty, and so like my dog at the Rectory ! " And 
she kissed the little scraggy mat of hair with a warmth that vexed 
the Marchesa. 

" Never mind the dog, child, look here ! see this beautiful 
group. What an incorrigible creature you are ! you would rather 
now by far be feeding bantams, or caressing a poodle, than profiting 
by such opportunities to study this divine art. But never mind ! 
' Pazienza,' as we Italians say, when we want to consummate the 
very last act of despair, ' Pazienza,' she's growing quite a woman 
of &shion after all !" 
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This was accompanied by a patronizing pat with her eye-glass 
upon Ersilia's hand, from which the young giii involantarily re- 
coiled. '*She prefers paintings, she says!" 

*' Because I Ve seen more paintings, and haTO more knowledge of 
them from engravings of the old masters." 

" Nonsense, dear ! those old smoky pictures at the Rectory 
seem to be your chef d'oeuyres of art. Sculpture must be studied, 
to be understood in all its power and intention." 

" I think I should learn to adore sculpture, and far prefer to 
feel the strength of genius t^t can bring from out the living rock 
life and soul, than those creations on the canvass, which have all 
the aid and trick of colour to produce their result." 

This was so simply, so impulsively spoken, that not a breath 
of pedantry spoiled the remark, and Percy looked enquiringly, 
making two drawings in his mind at once ; one the contrasted 
characters of his two visitors, the other the outline of that 
beautifril young face, that was so unconscious of the effect her 
words produced. 

" But I wish there was an Indian here ! " she said, looking 
at the group. 

This fresh untutored remark brought a smile to Percy's face. 

" You are a bold critic, indeed ! " said the Marchesa. " Mr. 
Percy will scarcely thank you for re-suggesting his groups. You 
are always talking of Indians, Squaws, feathers, and wampum ! " 

" So you feel an interest in those wild tribes of the New 
World ? " enquired Percy, with an undisguised look of triumph 
on his face. * 

" Oh, yes ! and I would give worlds to see your beautiful 
forests and lakes. I should so like to see America." 

** Yes ! I remember my niece's surprise when I first told her 
you were an American, she started like a hare from its covert. 
I really believe she thought it was indispensable to your country- 
men, to have the blanket and feathers. She fancied, perhaps, 
that my drawing-room was to be converted into a temporary 
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wigwam, and that my young American friend was a half-civilized 
red man, who had laid aside his blanket for the occasion, and 
would electrify the ears of my guests with a shrill war-whoop." 

A laugh from Ersilia followed this, and the litde terrier 
joined, too, in the impromptu chorus, whining, barking, and 
wagging his tail. Ersilia stooped and took up the little dog again. 

" Pray put him down, Ersilia ; you'll spoil your cloak, and 
it is already covered with dust ! " 

Percy relieved the Marchesa's mind by brushing off the marble 
dust; and the latter, pleading the length of her visit, shook 
cordially the artist's hand, not failing to intercept her lace 
handkerchief though, to rescue her light gloves from too unwelcome 
contact with hands (as she observed) " that groveUed in classic 
clay, though there was no denying, in matter of fact language, 
it was nothing but Tiber mud I " 

Ersilia frankly extended her ungloved hand, and simply 
adding " Good morning, Mr. Percy, don't forget the Indian," the 
two ladies took their departure, though Ersilia did not forget a 
psMng pat to little " Muff," as she followed the courtier out. 

" Why didn't you give your arm to the Marchesa ? " was the 
artless enquiry of Percy's sister, who waited till the visitors were 
gone, to rejoin him. " You might have done that slight courtesy, 
without compromising your dignity. It's all very fine to talk 
about cringing and courting rank, but you never do see your own 
interests." 

'* Rank ! what nonsense ! Am I not as high in rank — as you 
call it — as any of these foreigners ? " 

" A change has certainly come over our household dream ! " 
exclaimed Annie Percy to her brother one day after dinnei^. 
" Now it is nothing but the Marchesa's breakfasts, receptiolis, 
dnves and dinners." 

Percy smiled good-naturedly. 
" Yes ! and we go to-morrow oh a pic-nic to Hadrian's Villa 
and TivoH ! " 
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It was a bright, beautiful morning — ^a Roman morning — when 
the Marchesa's " drag" waited at her door. Basket upon basket 
of dainties for the pic-nic had already preceded with the servants. 

The Marchesa s6on appeared, and mounted to her high seat 
on the box, while Prince Orsini was deputed to take the reins. 
Miss Percy and Lady Mary took their seats inside ; Sir Harry 
and Percy were to follow on horseback, attendant knights of Miss 
Osborne and Miss Howard. 

A delightful arrangement, thought Ersilia, who was enchanted 
with the prospect of her first ride on her new horse, the last gift 
of the Marchesa. She was in h^r element now. ''You have 
put 70ur sketch book and colors into the basket, I trust, Mr. 
Percy?" enquired the Marchesa before starting, "as we depute 
you to immortalize this day's adventures, you know." ' 

The whip cracked, the drag started, and the party were off 
for Tivoli. The servants had prepared for their arrival, and an 
arbor of fresh green boughs had been cut down, and interlaced 
so as to furnish shade from the hot sun. 

'' But," exclaimed Sir Harry to the Marchesa, soon after they 
dismounted, " where is your marquee ? the sun will soon wither 
all these leaves, and we shall be roasted alive. And there is my 
Mary beginning already to get out her colors and sketch, and 'pon 
my word Miss Howard too, before they've even eaten a sandwich ! 
What affectation !" 

" Would it not heighten the effect of the middle distance, Mr. 
Percy, to throw a light wash of neutral tint just above these trees?" 

The rapidity of Miss Osborne's sketching astonished Percy, 
who was not a little baffled by her enquiry, for it' was difficult, 
even for his experienced eye, to discover what was intended to 
represent '' middle distance!" as Miss Osborne's rules of perspective 
somewhat suggested the conventional type that is usually observ- 
able upon Chinese plates. Miss Osborne's empressement drew a 
smile from the Marchesa, who saw in this little artifice a mere 
excuse for bringing Percy to her side. 
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" Will you allow me to look at your sketch, Miss Howard ?" 
at length suggested Percy, stooping down and lifting Ersilia*s 
block from the grass. 

" Certainly ! I do not pretend to sketch you know, except in 
this off-hand way, which serves for a record merely.** 

Miss Osborne discovered at this moment that the light was more 
favourable by Ersilia, so she changed her seat. " Would you 
correct what you see wrong, Mr. Percy ?" said Ersilia. 

" You have not put in the dome of St. Peter*8, shall I do it 
for you ?" 

'< Thanks," and Ersilia handed him her pencil. 

" Pray, Mr. Percy," interrupted Miss Osborne, " would you be 
kind enough to put in the sheep for me, just as they stand?** 

" What ! near that pile of stones ?** 

'* Oh! those are'the sheep !*' was Miss Osborne's flurried reply. 

" With a shepherd, of course?'* observed the Marchesa, joining 
them. 

" Oh, not necessarily," responded Percy. 

"What! sheep without a shepherd? What would Padre 
Ambrogio say to that, Ersilia ?" 

" He would scarcely feel complimented at the simile, I think," 
replied Ersilia, " for the shepherds in the Campagna, with their 
skin breeches, look like satyrs !** (Oh fie, Ersilia !). 

" Stay,** said Edward Percy, laughing, " see ! I will put in 
this haystack, and that will represent the church. Not unlike a 
dome either. Is it, Miss Howard ? Especially wheise the sheep — 
perhaps wolves— have nibbled a wide gap in one side.** 

" Put in the sheep nibbling it,*' replied Ersilia. 

" Decidedly a pre-Raphaelite production,** exclaimed Percy, 
returning Miss Osborne*s sketch-book to her, and she looked 
fluttered and flattered by turns. 

The day wore off, as all such days will wear off, with the 
usual fun, feasting, and fussing, pleasure, and fatigue. The 
fussing referring more particularly to Sir Harry, who had a happy 
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faculty for reminding people hours before, that it was time to go, 
foreboding showers of rain, darkness and other little " desagr^merta " 
in a good-natured way of carrying out his love of order, discipline, 
and punctuality. But rain did really threaten, and the clouds 
hung heavy on the horizon, and a cool, fresh breeze blew up from 
the Campagna. Sir Harry and the Marchesa prognosticated a 
dark evening, and were anxious to hurry the younger members of 
the party, who had wandered off into the grounds. 

The Marchesa took up Miss Osborne's sketch-book, and an irre- 
pressible smile crept over her face at the crude performance — the 
metallic skies, upright brooms to suggest the stately pines, and 
the grey splashes that represented the sheep. 

Soon after this, the carriage and horses were ready, and the 
party drove home. 



CHAPTER Vll. 



THE DBIVE. — THE DIKNBR. 



(1 



Life stands oonfessed beneath the mask of death."— J^an and hit DweMng Ptaa* 



" Well ! and how are the Marchesa and Miss Howard ? " enquired 
Sir Harry, the day after the pic-nic, as he stopped at the door of 
the Palazzo, not a little ruffled to hear " Not at home." They 
had been gone an hour when the baronet called, and were taking 
their usual afternoon airing on the crowded Pincio. It was a 
lovely afternoon, but the Marchesa was ill at ease, and ready to 
find any excuse for lecturing Ersilia, as we shall see. 

" But where are your gloves ? " repeated the Marchesa ; 
" always one glove oflF ! I won't go back — it serves you right — 
and your flounces are so crumpled ! Dear ! dear ! what wiU 
people think ? You are so tiresome, and it requires the patience 
of a saint. Another glove lost ! " 

These angry reproaches were fortunately brought to an end 
by the sudden appearance of Prince Orsini, who was welcomed 
cordially by the Marchesa. " What a delicious afternoon. Prince ! 
I am faithful to my charge, you see, and havef^rought out Miss 
Howard to enjoy the rich glow over St. Peter's, and those ravish- 
ing pines of the Pamphli Doria." 
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4k«r ? Tdi(^ k — it w*m't maun j^mr g^ove ! Sbe bbk bsvi 
mtsn jmur mtattkm^ Piioeie, fer die has alreftir takm cff 
i;)^<e; ; ti»l Ftuman j^i^tei are ft rm-^iif ib ^mr ^ooi drr cf 

Era Uft Iw4 tiie mkto widi in-digginsed noi^ 
ton;, *^ ^ ^'^'i*^ infteol, ^Tbejare not sweet, nor tt> eompne 
wUh oat Eogtifth Tioiets," and flnog tibea, as she spoke, on to 

Tbia remark was drowned bj the adrnt Mazdiesa, who bent 
forward, and took die diaearded noaegar with aoch an air of 
ooqtMrtrj aa tenred to corer the mde non-aooeptanoe of the 
Prioce'a firm floral offimng. He attribated it, howerer, onlj to 
an awkward and Eogliah waj of accepting a flow« gift 

** Do joo nerer ride here ? " he lisped, at length, in brcd»n 
Kn0Uih, taming bis horse and passing to Ersilia s side. 

^* Ob, je§ ! ** was the delighted re^y. The thought of a ride 
was refreabing, condemned, as she had been, to the stately, 
regular drire on the Pindo, diTersified only by the weaiisome 
laetores of the Marcbesa, who embraced this opportanity as one 
of the many, she said, " to cat, prane and train her wayward 
wpling.** 

A brilliant thought, at length flashed across the Marchesa's 
mind. ** Yes ! " she mentally ejaculated, *' she shall try her 
horse on the Pincio, for, at least, she may do me some credit 
there/' She knew Ersilia's equestrian powers, and that she had 
been the wonder of the little village of Wooler. 

Other temponfQr carriage visitors came and went, for Ersilia's 
fresh beauty already bad gained for her more than one admirer in 
her aunt's coterie. 
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" There comes that tiresome bore, Sir Harry Osbortie, and 
hell be urging you to sing to-night those dolefol ditties he calls 
' ballads/ and they spoil your yoice. I wish you to keep up your 
' bravura' exercises, and Federighi says he hopes in time to get 
you out of those tricks — those ' native tones,' as Sir Harry calls 
them ! Tiresome old man ! yawning absolutely when the Mar- 
chesa Boinion was executing those beautiful cadenzas in Anna 
Bolena ! Really, my drawing-room last evening was more like a 
church ! Fancy, asking for < Stabat Mater ! ' Now, when Sir 
Hany presses for a ballad to-night, if he comes, tell him you 
must decline, as your master forbids your practising any other 
than opera gems." 

" But I cannot tell a lie, and my master has not made any 
such restriction of my voice." 

Ersilia collapsed after this retort, and the carriage rolled 
homewards, the Marchesa bitterly upbraiding her for refusing 
flowers from a Prince like Orsini. Any other poor girl's head, 
she urged, would have been absolutely turned by such an atten- 
tion from a Eoman nobleman. 

" I could not conscientiously have given consent to your words, 
that I had slipped off my glove on purpose to take them ! " 

" Pooh ! nonsense ! " was the rapid retort. " Why do you 
for ever bring up these abstract platitudes ? for you are in Rome 
now. It was well enough in your Ragged Schools to prate about 
conscience; but here you must conform to the tone and 
customs of education and refinement." 

" But I cannot tell a lie ! if I am ." 

" Nonsense, dear ; a lie ! " and the Marchesa softened her 
asperate key. " If you call courtesies — common courtesies of 
every-day life — * lies,' why I tell a lie every time I open my lips ! 
(which is pretty true, thought Ersilia.) That is the beauty of 
our Blessed Faith, that all those little slips of the tongue are 
easily excused at the velvet footstool of the Confessional. There 
all imaginary offences of a too sensitive conscience are justly 
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considered and excused. The Mother Church holds it as her 
maternal privilege to keep the tender consciences of her children 
safe." 

" But you think, aunt, that St. Peter's key can only unlock 
the Boman Church." 

** Of course I not only think, but know so. St. Peter's key 
is large, but its wards are not elastic enough to fit every rusty 
lock of those asylums for heretics you call churches." 

" Men and women, I should fancy, in this ypur Roman life, 
have more elastic consciences than St. Peter's key has elastic 
wards ; and I remember Mr. Trafford used to say, * Men may 
have elastic consciences, but heaven has no elastic gates ! ' " 

" What folly ! why you are a Calvanist steeped in the bluest 
of indigo. Foolish girl! how little you know by flinging this 
dust in your own eyes, what a life, what prospects would be yours 
if you would only drop those errors of a narrow-minded education, 
and talk like a person in your own rank of life. Poor little 
lassie," patting the brown ungloved hand beside her, "poor little 
paw!" 

Ersilia recoiled again from that serpent's touch, and shrank 
back on her seat, like a flower that collapses before an unkind 
wind. Ersilia, in truth, far preferred the stinging taunts and 
asperities of the Marchesa, to this mockery of aflection, to secure 
some end, or gain some cherished point. 

They had reached home, and the footman was waiting to 
relieve them of shawls, card-cases, and parasols. Once in her 
chamber, Ersilia sought her accustomed seat, the foot of her bed. 
There she* could think; no eye followed her on that mysterious, 
hidden solace — thought. Have we a right to intrude ourselves 
upon that sacred threshold, or may we anticipate a vision of a 
studio — the little "Muff" — the dropt glove — the refused violets — 
and the "conscience?" for they were all spinning their mystical 
webs across that young girl's clear and far-seeing mind. 

The Marchesa, though, had retired to her own boudoir ; and 
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there was a whisper in the servants* hall that when Harvey 
went to mend the fire, the Marchesa sharply told him the fire 
was well enoagh. The reporter also established the fact, that the 
Marchesa was engaged in looking over parchments with her 
venerable Father Confessor; and Harvey's curiosity had led 
him to the unpardonable dereliction of duty of turning eaves- 
dropper. 

It was also whispered, that the guilty footman had heard a 
broken dialogue between the lady and gentleman, in which, on 
several occasions, the spicy exclamation of *' Sacre ! Sacre!" had 
escaped the Eev. Padre's lips ; and the name " Ersilia " was 
frequently repeated. 

Mrs. Fletcher, the wise housekeeper, bad in strictest confi- 
dence impressed upon the lady's maid, Benson, that the listing 
and padding put upon her ladyship's door to exclude the draught, 
had better at once be refitted ; for the worthy Mrs. Fletcher it 
must be understood, reserved for herself only, the privilege of 
turning eaves-dropper, when the conferences between the Padre 
and her mistress were unusually prolonged. 

An hour before dinner, Ersilia joined her Aunt in the library. 
The Marchesa seated herself before the glowing fire, which 
danced on the picture-cornices,' lifting from the twilight gloom 
the foded tapestries that reproduced their scriptural groups in a 
clouded mystery. This lent &x more enchantment to them than 
the more truthful mid-day glare, which will reveal with microscopic 
power the faded and worn, whether on furniture or face. 

But the bright reflection lighted another face, played upon a 
net, caught the sunny hair, and retouched the carmine cheek, 
half-revealing the figure that leaned gracefully upon the 
casement, looking out into the gathering night in silent 
abstraction. 

" Ersilia, dear ! you seem so triste of late, are you pining for 
your country home ? Tell me, child, are you home-sick ? " 

" It would be ungrateful to you. Aunt, if after all your kind- 
ness to me, I could pine for anything." 
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" But you wore so animated yesterday," replied the Marchesa. 
" What has come over you to-day ? I wish Mr. Trafford would 
not keep writing you about your * early associations,' as he calls 
your antecedents. It is very bad taste, to say the least of it, to 
a girl itf your present position ; but those poor clergy are, from 
the very fact of their contracted spheres, for ever chasing their 
pet ideas round some magic circle of their own invention. You 
have been sad ever since you broke the seal of that letter — 
really it is very tiresome ! " 

Here the conversation was abruptly terminated by the 
announcement of Sir Harry, Lady Mary, and Miss Osborne. 
Before the usual greetings had subsided into the rippling flow 
of small talk, the door opened again, and closed upon Edward 
Percy, who after apologising for less punctuality than usual, 
and having exchanged compliments with his hostess, approached 
Miss Osborne's chair, to admire a drawing she held in her hand. 

Sir Harry seemed to wish to relieve, what he thought, 
unusual apathy on the part of his old friend the Marchesa, and 
commenced his accustomed volley of word-artillery upon Italian 
discomfort, and English prejudices in Rome. Life in India had 
not taught the ex-general to ignore, what he called, English 
comfort. 

" A fire 's a good thing when . we can see and feel it too, in 
this damp, cold Rome of yours," said he, "which romantic 
young ladies, (glancing over to the group by the window, of 
which Ersilia and his daughter made up the number) call the 
Sunny South. Why my fire-place is so small you can't warm but 
one hand at a time, so it takes all the winter to get warm all 
over, doesn't it, dear ? " addressing himself, for want of a more 
astute listener, to Lady Mary, who was sitting opposite to him. 
" *Pon my word this is a fire ! " snapping his fingers with an 
air of unqualified approbation. Lady Mary uttered a few notes 
of approval which might in the scale be called C flat, and extremely 
like the echo of an ill-oiled hinge. Lady Mary was the living 
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illostration of the other (I do not say better) half of her good 
hosband. In her there was no whole, no complete individuality, 
all was merged in her husband's corpulent self. She was not 
eyen a cipher, a lonely cipher, on the algebraic form of matrimony ; 
she was ever annexed to a preceding figure — her husband ; and 
Lady Mary was content, aye blest, in her own appreciation, 
by the fact that she was his life and soul, for she never contradicted 
him, never argued a point, never found fault. 

Their means were narrow ; and Lady Mary's life was occupied 
in keying her daughter always presentable in society of (as she 
termed it) their own standing. Lady Mary's vocation was one 
of extreme e£Ebrt in laboring , for the cause of fashion, — not only 
in dress, but as she said, "keeping up to the time of day" 
in everything. She was the spirit and life of her £sLmily, 
boatling about with needle ever threaded, and be-thimbled finger, 
to catch up a fi:Eyed fiounce, mend a glove, or replace a button. 
She could make a gown perform four acts in the. drama of its 
existence before it was discarded ; and, in &LCt, Miss Osborne 
furnished a neat illustration of her good mother's skilful manage- 
ment. And to this domestic echo, Sir Harry always appealed 
for approval of his sentiments. 

Not so with the Marchesa. Many had been the hot disputes 
of late, because, as she expressed it, "he was so tiresome, 
boring Ersilia to sing songs which did not show off her 
voice." 

But the Padre had joined them ; and now the guests 
were all assembled, awaiting Harvey's announcement of dinner. 
Miss Mary Osborne had already swamped her thoughts in her 
yidet colored silk, and was piercing her crochet needle in and 
out of the invisible mesh with extraordinary alacrity. 

Ersilia was still standing in the alcoved window listening to 
Edward . Percy, who was explaining the technicalities of photo- 
graphy, as he examined the portfolio beside them. 

The Padre and Sir Harry were still firing sharp missiles 
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under the padding of compliment, and the Marchesa and Lad v 
Harj were alternating hetween silence and satire. 

The three that composed the group in the alcove, interest one's 
cariosity the most. What is Percj saying? Is he explaining 
the photograph he now holds in his hand ? Listen. 

" What strange elements are brought together in society. I 
ought certainly not to moralize on such an occasion, but it is so 
tempting." 

Miss Osborne looked as if she scarcely understood the remark, 
but Ersilia replied, '' Mr. Percy, do you remember last night at 
Lady yemon*s, you then so oddly, and aptly too, compared all the 
people ? Don't you remember you said the social elements that 
composed one-half the crowd there, were soda, carbonic acid, and 
sulphate of iron V 

" Yes, Miss Howard, but you do not give yourself the credit 
of the best of it all — the result which ended in froth. But each 
separate particle is clever and useful enough, except one tries to 
amalgamate opposite and inharmonious materials. Still it makes 
society sparkling, when this effervescence comes in contact.** 

'' But to what are you comparing the present company, Mr. 
Percy ?" 

" To a chess-board !" 

" Yes, I see what you mean. The drawing-room represents 
a chess-board. King, queen, bishop, castle, knight, pawn.** 

" I fear it will be a drawn game ?" whispered Percy. 

" If not checkmate,'* was the reply. 

" Really, I cannot for the life of me see your high-flown 
comparisons," interrupted Miss Osborne ; " do give me plain 
English ; I hate metaphors. Who, pray, is queen ? who king ? 
I see a bishop, but who confesses to the pawn ? " 

" Pawn, pawn ! what are the young people talking about ? 
dear me, dear me ! " whispered timid Lady Mary. . " They 
are not talking of pawning, I hope. Oh, dear, Sir Harry, that 
we ever brought our girl to this dreadful land of lotteries and 
pawns." 
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" Pawns ! " musically laagbed the Marcbesa. " I fear the 
pawnbroker does a more lucrative business in your Old England 
than he does here, in our dear Eome. Jews, and their gold balls, 
don*t chequer the mosaic variety of our Eoman streets as they do 
your smoky Cheapside." 

" Madam ! " exclaimed Sir Harry, crustily, " have you so far 
abjured loyalty to your Queen, as to disparage your country before 
these young people ? Fie, lady ! " 

The Marcbesa laughed. Miss Osborne tittered, and looked a 
little as if she had been surprised in some wrong political opinion 
—her air of self-consciousness was always so extreme. 

Miss Osborne was a very nice girl, in the usual acceptation 
of that adjective, though she had been run in the justly- 
approved groove cut by the shaping chisel of fashion. What- 
ever she might have been, under the fostering hand of an 
independent training — whatever she might have retained as fresh 
and original in characteristics — ^was clearly washed out. Not a 
doud of originality dimmed the lustre of Miss Osborne's style ; 
she sketched a little (at least, she said so), she played the piano 
for her own amusement, and, we must say, was thoroughly accom- 
plished in the languages, for she never could have borne exclusion 
from social interests, and the world she lived in, for want of the 
command of language. Yet her knowledge of Italian had not 
excited a thirst to comprehend Dante ; nor had her smattering of 
German opened the keystone of Goethe or Kichter. It was not 
for mental invigoration she sought languages, but to assist and 
perfect her education for society. And yet Miss Osborne was not 
without a certain acuteness of mental perception, neither was she 
destitute of one kind of culture — that which had been forced 
into her mind by indefatigable labour. By effort and industry 
she had attained a certain tone of thought — refinement of taste 
— which was not to be despised ; but the diflficulty was, that an air 
of pretension and pedantry characterized every sentence of opinion 
she expressed. Naturally practical and prosaic to the extreme, 
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it was not to be wondered at, that what she called the *' high 
flown'* element in Ersilia Howard's discourse, was a dead lan- 
guage to her. She wished all ideas clothed in common sense, as 
she would energetically observe. A sentimental young lady was 
her peculiar horror ; and she had not the perception to see that, 
although Ersilia Howard's strong, independent character was 
softened and beautified by the tenderness of the sentiment that 
pervaded it, yet there was an entire absence of all sentimen- 
tality in the ordinary acceptation of that word. That young 
ladies should take each other's hands longer than the recognized 
form of expressing a salute, .was an enigma to Miss Osborne's 
mind ; and when she was led so far to compromise her dignity, 
as not to withdraw her own from the warm grasp of Ersilia (who 
would retain it sometimes forgetfully), there was such a restrained 
air on Miss Osborne's face, which was quite comical to a by-stander. 

Her cultivated taste for literature was principally confined to 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Tauchnitz library, and Balzac. 
Had you questioned her on her religious opinions, she would 
have told you, probably, that she went of course to the English 
Church, because her fiEither and mother did ; but she " adored the 
Church of the Trinita di Monte, and did so like the Roman 
ceremonies." 

Ersilia had had the day before a sharp argument with the 
Marchesa, because the former was shocked that Miss Osborne 
could kneel when the Host was raised, merely, as she feebly 
argued, because everybody else did. She was afraid to confess 
her Protestant faith in such an atmosphere. 

But dinner announced, the guests withdrew to the dining- 
room. The Marchesa taking the arm of Sir Harry, the Padre 
giving his to Lady Mary. Percy was nonplussed ; but Ersilia 
relieved the embarrassment at once, by stepping forward and 
joining the Padre, thus leaving Percy without option but to extend 
his arm to Miss Osborne. 

The dinner passed as usual — the pauses, the courses, the 
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courses, the pauses>— but Ersilia did not feel the time long. 
Percy was between the two young ladies, and although he did 
not distinguish Ersilia with any iharked attention, yet she felt 
as if his conversation, addressed to Miss Osborne, was really 
intended for her alone. 

" I wonder," broke in Sir Harry, " you did not all get your 
deaths the other night at that horrid Vatican. It was as cold as 
a tomb ! It was enough to strike it into one's system ! " 

" Strike what into the system ? " enquired the Marchesa ; 
" the Vatican ? That would be rather a heavy missile ! " 

** Tm sure to look at those undraped statues is enough to put 
one into shivers," timidly murmured Lady Mary. 

" How very solemn it was though," rejoined Percy. " I 
don't indeed think Sir Harry's criticism a poor one. Nothing 
could be more sepulchral in character than the Vatican by torch- 
light ; and the statues are not unlike the shrouded dead." 

" Not shrcmded dead, Mr. Percy ! " broke in Ersilia ; " rather 
they strike me as living spectres." 

" Living spectres ! " disdainfully murmured Miss Osborne ; 
" what nonsense. How can a spectre be alive ? *' 

" Pooh, pooh ! " said Sir Harry ;' " if you could see a table 
move without hands, you'd say spectres lived ! ha, ha ! " 

** Do you believe such nonsense, Sir Harry ? " enquired the 
Padre, now drawn into the debate. " There's a family tradition 
that her ladyship's villa at Lake Como is haunted by living 
spectres ! " 

" Which one ? " enquired Ersilia. 

The Marchesa flinched, and a certain air of annoyance crossed 
her face. The Padre perceived it, and adroitly turned the con- 
versation, but Ersilia would not be quieted at her end of the 
table. 

" Fancy ! " was her exclamation, " a haunted house in our 
day ; bells ringing, and footsteps creaking — how delightful ! " 
" Miss Howard," whispered Percy, " how do our antagonists 
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Stand on the chess-board ? Look ! The queen is goarded still 
bj pawns, the king is checked, the bishop is like to be powerless 
before manj paoTes, and the castle not in position to render much 
assistance yet.** 

"I do not quite understand you, Mr. Percy. I see the 
position of the queen, but I &ncy shortly the bishop will protect 
her crown/' 

** Do you not understand me better ? To-night, then, I will 
explain my method of chess ; you, perhaps, have been taught 
differently." 

The dinner ended, the ladies retired to the drawing-room and 
coffee. " Slowly the hours wear,** thought the Marchesa, await- 
ing the arrival of Prince Orsini, who came quite late in the 
evening. The Marchesa rose, and, gracefully insinuating 
herself among the younger trio, whispered affectionately to 
Ersilia, " Dear Ersy, sing that pretty air from Anna Bolena 
now — it shews off your voice so well — and let the Prince see, 
what he says is an impossibility, that an English voice can 
render properly an Italian ' bravura.* ** 

Ersilia went to the piano. Edward Percy followed her. 

" Percy, look well at her," whispered the Marchesa ; " for 
your work begins to-morrow, you have promised me. It is such 
a favorable time to watch her when she sings, for she is always 
in the clouds then.** 

Ersilia heard this, and a faint blush stole over her cheek. 

Percy did not obey the mandate exactly, only indirectly, for 
he preferred the profile view, which placed him at her side, and 
he prepared to turn the pages of the MS. before her. 

Ersilia sang that night as she nev&r sang before, and the 
Marchesa was enchanted, for the Prince declared he had never 
heard more expression given to the accentuation of the words — 
more care and delicacy in the finish of each cadenza ; even her 
shake bad become, under Federighi*8 skilful training, firm — 
" ben sostenuto,** as the Prinee drawled out — and could not be 
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more even or more true. lu fact, Ersilia's flexible voice and 
v?ell-managed power had told woudors since her lessons with her 
master had commenced. Song to her was a means of expression, 
if not her chiefest. She was not inclined to clothe in words her 
deepest feelings, whether suffering under the cloud of vexation, 
or rejoicing beneath the sunlight of pleasure. This was a con- 
tinual source of vexation and irritability to the Marchesa. She 
who was volatile and talkative, could ill understand or appreciate 
the deep, still waters of Ersilia's reticent character. 

She was far more inclined to attribute her niece*s reserve 
to vacuity of mind, rather than to the habit of repressing the 
thoughts she valued most. But when Ersilia approached her piano, 
she then made her voice the medium of expression. Even Miss 
Osborne dropped her crochet, and was compelled to acknowledge 
the indescribable fascination that always hung about her when 
she sang. 

A sotto voce chat was meanwhile going on at the fireside, but 
so gently that Ersilia was not disturbed ; in truth, she did not 
even hear it, so absorbed was she in the spirit of her song. 

" Listen ! " whiskered the Marchesa to Padre Ambrogio ; 
" positively Ersilia sings that song to-night with wondrous 
expression. Eeally, I did not give the girl credit for so much 
appreciation of the words ; she has quite an actress's talent ! " 

" An actress ! " repeated Sir Harry ; " that simple girl an 
actress ? Why, she hasn't art enough to understand the compli- 
ments of a Prince, nor even the tact to retain his attentions ! 
Look at him now ; what a ridiculous figure he is as he leans 
over the end of the piano." 

" Nonsense ! " said the Mftrchesa. " Ersilia is very clevefj 
and would act well, I am sure ; we will try her in our next pri- 
vate theatricals after Easter." 

" Oh ! you'll see," broke in Sir Harry, ** when the girl falls in 
love ; then you will all open your eyes ! She never could sing 
like that, unless there was poetry and sentiment in her." 
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" In love ? " responded Miss Osborne ; " she never will fall 
in love." 

The chat was here interrupted by Ersilia's approach. 
Edward Percy still remained at the piano, as Miss Howard 
said, " humbugging Prince Orsini about America." 

** Now, now ! for my ballad," interrupted Sir Harry (after 
the compliments on Ersilia's efforts had been duly acknow- 
ledged). ** Now, for my ballad ! " 

" Yez ! " responded the Prince ; " it vill show her capacitee. 
Ve vill have the ballid." 

" Shall I sing your song, Mr. Percy ? " 

Before Percy had time to answer, Ersilia broke out into one of 
her wild melodies, with inimitable grace and sweetness, till Sir 
Harry clapped his hands, and declared, when she had finished it, 
there was no music like it ; while Percy whispered, " The castle 
will eventually protect the queen ! " 

" A knight is stronger than a castle," was the quick rejoinder. 
A mutual smile the sequel. 

Thus wore away the evening, till Uie guests rose to take their 
departure. 

'* We can't turn day into night," replied Sir Harry, as the 
Marchesa urged the early hour to detain them. " Look ! " 
said she, pointing to the ormolu clock, '* it is only twelve." 

"Your clock is an hour too slow always, dear Marchesa," 
chuckled Sir Harry. 

" Papa is so old-fashioned," sighed Miss Osborne. 

" The carriage has been here this hour," accentuated Lady 
Mary, in support of her other half ; so, after the usual compli- 
ments, the wife and daughter were despatched home, and Sir 
Harry remained for his favorite hand at whist. The card table 
was prepared, and the usual four commenced their evening play — 
the Padre and the Marchesa, Prince Orsini and Sir Harry. 

" Such a pity," urged Sir Harry, " you doa*t teach your niece 
whist ; you have to shut her out completely." 
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** She has no taste for cards," replied the Marchesa ; '* she 
likes cricketing and field sports better." 

" Scruples of conscience/' echoed the Padre, with a satirical 
smile. 

" Her old pastor's influence, eh ? *' said Sir Harry. " Well ! 
I like that old parson ; and she's a capital creature ! " 

Ersilia had not heard this last observation, for Percy was 
already seated at the chess-board, prepared to meet his fair 
antagonist at the promised game, which the Marchesa was forced 
to admit was intellectual, at all events. 

" Perhaps too intellectual to prove diversion," said Percy. 

" It will teach her intrigue and strategem, I should fear," 
murmured the Padre, sarcastically ; " and she is so unso- 
phisticated ! " 

" Black or white ? Miss Howard." 

" White, please." 

Pause upon pause ensued. At last Ersilia said, '* Excuse my 
delay, Mr. Percy ; but it is better lo look before one leaps, you 
know, and I am somewhat embarrassed — my pieces are strangely 
complicated." 

" Think well before you move. Miss Howard ; a bishop is 
sometimes more formidable than a queen. I see you put great 
confidence in your pawns." 

" A bishop is circumscribed iu his mov6s, while pawns move 
on every square." 

Percy raised his eyes and met Ersilia's full. A smile passed 
over each face. 

" You move boldly," said Percy ; " take care, there's a bishop 
and a knight to confront." 

" Yes ! but don't you see my knight keeps close to my queen ? " 

Hitherto the Marchesa had been so absorbed in her own hand 
of trumps, that she had almost forgotten the chess players, till, 
raising her glass, the two abstracted figures, lost in their game 
so silently, struck her as a beautiful picture. Mephistopheles 
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and the young man, etched hj Retzch, rose to her fancy. Did 
the sculptor form any excuse for the comparison ? Surely, in 
one sense, he appeared to be playing for his soul, but scarcely in 
the same way as the Getman legend pourtrays it. 

" A long-drawn game, eh ? *' said the Marchesa ; " who is to 
cry checkmate ? Ersilia, do not weary yourself longer, my child, 
but go to the piano ; perhaps Mr. Percy will accompany you on 
his yiolin. Let us have that pretty duett from Mendelssohn.** 

The chess players simultaneously agreed that the board 
should be sufifered to stand exactly as it was, for a fresh encounter 
the next evening they should meet ; jEuid Ersilia rose and took 
her seat again at the piano. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A NEW CHARACTER. 



tt 



" But the greatest of these is Charity. 



«* Nonsense ! nonsense ! there's not a word of truth in such a 
report. IVe known the Marchesa since she was a girl !" was the 
abrupt rejoinder of Sir Harry to Miss Carter at tea, one evening, 
as the conversation fell upon the Marchesa. 

" No, papa," answered Miss Osborne, " there was a long break 
in your acquaintance, I have heard you tell mamma so." 

** And pray Miss Carter," continued Sir Harry Osborne, '* how 
can you condescend to take part in such gossip ?" 

** I only tell you. Sir Harry, what everybody in Rome says I" 

" And pray who is everybody ? — come — we will sift it down, 
and get at the root of the matter." 

"Yes! get at the root of the matter!" echoed Lady Mary, 
" get at the root of the matter." 

*• Who is your authority," continued Sir Harry, " for saying 
that an English lady of blameless career, is suspected of such a 
crime as conniving at the murder of her husband? Hun^ph ! 
perhaps they accuse her of having got rid of both husbands ! 
Poor Howard, whom I saw during his rapid decline I and never 
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was wife more devoted than the Marchesa ; and as to what you 
hint with regard to Father Ambrogio — to be sure he is a Jesuit, 
and that's enough, I know, to pronounce him a scamp. But now, 
Miss Carter, I advise you not to give ear to or circulate such 
scandal. It should be beneath a gentlewoman to either give cre- 
dence to or aid in the report of such idle stories, to say the least 
of them. The worst they can say of the Marchesa is, she is a 
little too fond of the world still, and does not take gracefully to 
approaching age." 

Miss Carter bit her lip with undisguised pique, twirled her 
watch-guard, and looked sufficiently ill at ease to gratify Sir Harry 
himself. 

" But papa," ventured Miss Osborne, " let us hear before we 
condemn." 

** No ! no !" replied Sir Harry, " I wont hear a word ! " 

" There can be no harm, my dear, in hearing what the world 
says," meekly urged Lady Mary. 

But who was this Miss Carter? She was one of a 
universally recognizable class — one of a type scarcely varying, 
except in lights and shades. She is to be seen in all countries, 
and to be heard in all languages. Like her contemporaries she 
carries on a large and prosperous trade on a small capital, and 
has that very happy talent of leaping at conclusions with most 
remarkable agility, often too, without the requisite arid advisable 
" Look before the leap." Li appearance, she was tall and thin, — 
nervous and active in manner, and had among other gifts, the 
power of keeping her audience, whoever it might be, for the 
moment on the " qui vive" When Miss Carter was not occupied 
in her stock of trade, of which the " little member " was 
the most active partner, she occupied her unclaimed hours in 
antiquarian research ; — collecting rusty coins of the dates of the 
CsBsars, bricks from Babylon, vases from Terracina, all probably 
manufactured by the most skilful artisans of modern antique. 
Latin books, too (often it is to be feared questionable), clothed in 
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musty vellum, well catacombed bj worms ; such was the rubbish 
that covered her tables, chairs, and sofas. 

Perhaps as regards her book mania, had Miss Garter occupied 
part of her time in striving to acquire the tongues under which 
much of this rubbish was disguised, she would have been shocked 
at some of her rara-avis in hihliomania. 

But Miss Carter had no time to waste in unprofitable specula- 
tions that paid no interest, and these antiquarian souvenirs were 
a satire on the lady's real vocation, for never did woman live more 
completely in the present world than did Miss Carter. The 
future was as dim and distant as the past, which might have 
spoken through the imagination, at least, from these modern an- 
tiquities. But they had no voice for her : what had she to do 
with the great story of the Past ? 

Miss Carter, for a wonder, was " at home " the following day 
when her servant responded to Lady Mary's footman, who knocked 
on the grate, and was quickly answered by the sharp " Chi e ? " 

Lady Mary and her daughter had been simultaneously smitten 
with a pang of conscience the night before, when Sir Harry had 
so abruptly reproved their guest. So they had determined to 
lose no time next day in paying their respects to the injured 
visitor — of course not to hear the forbidden scandal ! Oh, no. 

A rare event.it was. to find Miss Carter "at home," as she 
usually far preferred everybody else's home to her own prescribed 
threshold. First, we will take a glance round the sitting-room, 
while the visitors adjust their skirts, so as not to sweep books, 
papers, coins, and poodle into space ; for it required no little skill 
to pioneer successfully through the various shoals of Miss Carter's 
sitting-room, to attain even the haven of the well-littered sofa. 
The table was bestrewed with letters, matches, cards, photo- 
graphs, artificial flowers, smelling salts, dismantled scraps of 
millinery, faded ribands, and a tea pot but recently exhausted. 
A snarling skye, of enormous obesity, was stretched on the rug, 
and kept up a low, cross growl, which Miss Carter vainly 
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attempted to smother with sundry bits of sugar. The circumlo- 
cution which the lady in question made to get round her favorite, 
and not disturb his slumbers, certainly shewed a species of 
disinterested benevolence not to be . disregarded, even though 
extended to a dog. A few flower pots, minus the flowers, stood 
at the window, and a general confusion characterized Miss 
Carter's abode, — perhaps somewhat symbolical of that lady's 
mind. 

" We were so sorry," observed Lady Mary,' opening the con- 
versation, vnth a slight cough, *' that Sir Harry was so rude 
yesterday." 

" Oh, don't mention it ! pray don't," was the quick rejoinder. 

". Is it true ?" began .Miss Osborne, introducing the longed-for 
topic, "is it true, that there are reports of an unfavorable cha- 
racter in regard to the Marchesa ? " 

" Pray don't ask me, Miss Osborne. If there is a thing I 
hate, it is scandal ; but there are most curious stories, certainly, 
in circulation." 

" They must be from envious, ill-natured people," quoted Ladj 
Mary. 

" By no means," responded Miss Carter, who was already to 
turn narrator in earnest; leaning forward, her elbows resting 
upon her knees, and looking searchingly first into Lady Mary's, 
and then into Miss Osborne's face, " it is not for me, you know, 
Lady Mary, to vouch for the truth of any scandal about the 
Marchesa, but they do say horrid things !" 

" What do they say ?" again asked Miss Osborne. 

" Well ! it's a long story, and my authority is not to be despised. 
The Dorrences passed the summer at Bellagio, on Lake Como, 
and one day Amelia Dorrence was sketching in the grounds of 
the chateau belonging to the Marchesa. She was sitting under a 
cypress, quite renowned in the neighbourhood for its size and 
luxuriance, and while she was sketching, a friend of hers (I forget 
her name) went off to explore the grounds. It seems there is a 
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cbapel near the house, where the family vault is, and just as this 
girl^was making up a nosegay of flowers, she heard a hoarse laugh 
that haunted her for days after. She looked, but at first saw no 
one. Then she went further, and behold there was an old woman 
standing like a witch, with her short grey hair all on end, without 
a cap, and her face so wrinkled and yellow." 

" Well," gasped Lady Mary, " and then ? " 

" The foolish person rushed back to Miss Dorrence, and told 
her adventure. Miss Dorrence, who has rather a taste for the 
' awful,' wiped her brush, put her sketch into her portfolio, and 
following her terrified companion, bade her take her to the spot. 
The truth is. Miss Dorrence is rather a romantic person, and I, 
who have no stuff of that sort in me, must fail in narrating the 
adventure as she gave it to me, nevertheless I will try, though it 
is as good as a play to hear Miss Dorrence relate it. 

" Oh ! Miss Carter," she began, " it was horrible ! quite 
horrible ! There stood a creature stark mad ! As we came near, 
a wild laugh greeted us, and she pointed to a high tower 
embrasured in ivy, where rooks were cawing and scolding 
desolately enough. At last, I asked her who she was, and where 
she lived. * I live in that tower. Miss,' pointing ; ' and I shall 
die there, when my mission is ended. They'll dig a hole for me 
here some day, ,after I've saved that young lady, who is coming 
up here. They dug a deep hole for the poor Marchese, when 
they got rid of him ! ' 

" * Who ? who ? ' broke in both voices. 

" * The Marchesa and the Jesuit,' replied the creature. * Oh ! 
Miss, if you only knew what has happened in this house, you'd 
be afraid ever to come into the grounds, and Melsi only knows 
the story, and they think she is dead, but I did scratch my hole 
out, and these finger nails have been horn ever since !' " 

** Is not that enough to prejudice people against the Mar- 
chesa ? " asked Miss Carter, spitefully. 

" No ! '* was the emphatic answer of Miss Osborne. " I've 
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DO doubt the creature was crazed ; I do not believe one word of 
her story. But we are going to Lake Gomo, and we will find out 
the truth of it ourselves." 

" Then I believe the story more than ever ! " reiterated Miss 
Carter. ** It is true, then, that the Marchesa is going to take 
her niece to the chateau on Lake Gomo ; and that is what the 
woman said, * she would save that girl.* " 

" Nonsense ! ** said Miss Osborne ; " it*s a story worthy of 
the middle ages, not of our nineteenth century." 

" I wish to goodness," said Miss Carter, " the Marchesa 
would invite me to go to Como ! I would soon discover the 
mystery ; but the Marchesa never seemed to &ncy me. In 
truth, I heard that she said I was a great gossip and scandal- 
monger." 

" I hardly think so," said Lady Mary ; " I never heard the 
Marchesa say anything ill of anyone." 

At length the visit of Lady Mary and her daughter came to 
an end. The wished-for information had been obtained, and, 
after a few exchanges, the visitors took their departure. They 
had, as it was, stayed far beyond their limited time, having 
promised to meet the Marchesa and her party at the Catacombs 
of St. Agnese that afternoon. 

" Well, well ! ** was the impatient accost of Sir Harry, as his 
wife and daughter at length drove to the door. " Well ! here 
Fve been waiting this half-hour for you." 

A few excuses were pleaded, which did not help to restore 
Sir Harry's good-humour. To tell the truth, the worthy 
baronet was (as he emphatically deposed) merely going to accom- 
pany his wife and daughter; — a constant reiteration of this 
privilege had been thoroughly forced upon his family during 
their drive, which did not tend to augment the cheerfulness of 
either party. But Lady Mary was too wise to interpose, although 
her bolder daughter begged leave to remark, in rather an impe- 
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rious tone, that, for her part, she did not see the necessity of 
papa's trouhling himself to go, if it was so very irksome to him. 

" Ton my word, Mary,'* said Sir Harry, turning to his wife, 
" the ^rl is willing to go down into these pits underground 
without me ; and as for my poor old bones, I shall get my death, 
I know I shall." 

' Sir Harry, be it understood, had not the slightest idea of 
losing his visit to the Catacombs ; this was only his own original 
method of impressing it upon his family how privileged they 
were to have him attend them. 

After this they drove on silently, till Miss Osborne, at the 
first glimpse of the party, exclaimed, " There they all are waiting 
for us — the Marchesa, Prince Otsini, Ersilia Howard, Mr. 
Percy, and the Padre." 

The usual greetings were briefly exchanged and disposed of 
in a summary manner ; for it must be confessed the Marchesa 
was not in her happiest mood either. She had been looking at 
her watch, and fidgetting a long time, not suppressing the 
frequently recurring remark : — " Large parties are never ad- 
TisaUe." 

The Marchesa had that happy talent of impressing this bit 
of her mind upon all the party, so as to succeed in making every 
hody in her vicinity feel that he, and he only, was the one for 
whom the shaft was intended — the one too many for that 
particular occasion. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE CATACOMBS OF ST. AGNESE. 



" Tliere is light in this darkness, 
There is music in these tomb&" 

Imcription. 

**GooD gracious! what down iu this drain? I can't possibly 
dream of it for a moment ! " was the opening exclamation of Sir 
Harry, as he was courteously invited to follow Padre Ambrogio 
down the rough uneven steps, that lead to the catacombs of St. 
Agnese. •'* Eh ! * single file, march,' are those my orders ?" 

" Bravo ! bravo ! " ^ was the musical reply of Padre Ambrogio. 
" Now the Marchesa will go next, and then the rest may follow 
as they like." 

" Well, well," repeated Sir Harry, in a crusty tone, ** this is 
being literally buried alive. First I am required to patrol through 
a cabbage garden, and expected to rhapsodize over the ruins of 
the palace of the Caesars, and now to moralize in a damp, slimy, 
drain, over extinct bones of martyrs." 

Each one of the party had been provided with candles. Percy 
having taken the precaution to carry several extra ones in his 
pocket, in case of any emergency. At lengtli they all stumbled 
down the broken steps, and before a voice could break the silence 
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and darkness, Padre Ambrogio, always glad of an opportunitj of 
listening to his own eloquence, had commenced his oration. 

" These catacombs were the asylums, the sanctuaries of the 
early Christians ! How little — '* 

'* Good gracious! there's a horrid skull!'' shrieked Lady Mary. 

" My dear ! my dear !" expostulated Sir Harry "you interrupt 
the Padre." 

A sigh was the conclusion, and a smothered tittering from the 
young people accompanied this unpardonable breach of etiqtiette 
upon the learned Jesuit's discourse. 

" Pray go on," exclaimed the Marchesa, annoyed at the 
interruption. 

" Along these tortuous windings," continued the cicerone 
priest, " centuries ago the Christians concealed themselves, 
and " * 

** Oh ! heavens ! I cannot go any further I " shrieked Lady 
Mary. " I can*t breathe. I am in a living tom,b ; take me out ! 
take me out ! " 

" My dear, my dear ! don't be nervous," said Sir Harry, 
endeavouring to soothe her. 

" Oh, I can't help it. Mr. Percy has been telling Miss 
Howard that a whole college of young men was lost here once, 
and not one of them was found ! " 

A smothered laugh followed this interruption, to which the 
Marchesa shortly observed, ** that if Lady Mary was really 
nervous, she had much better be led out now, before they got 
any further." 

But who was to perform this charitable deed ? For the peasant 
cicerone had relinquished his office as guide, at the first glimpse 
of the Padre, who was well versed in these subterranean regions. 
Nothing could be done at this juncture, but to allow Padre 
Ambrogio to lead Lady Mary out, as he only knew the way. So 
after seeing the party to the first chapel, which they had 
fortunately just reached, and giving strict orders that not one 
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should venture to go out till his return, the Padre took Lady 
Marj's hand, and in another moment the flickering candles 
vanished, and their voices had died away in the darkness and 
gloom. 

" What a dismal hole ! '* ejaculated Sir Harry, as he sat 
down heside the Marchesa, on the steps of a stone altar, near 
Prince Orsini. 

Ersilia and Miss Oshorne sat down on a hroken pillar ; 
Percy stood at the door, watching and waiting. The solemnity 
of the place, the deathly stillness, and the darkness, did their 
work of impressing each one of those different minds with its 
own peculiar touch. Now and then a few words were inter- 
changed, and then each voice would relapse again into oppressive 
silence. The reflections that were passing through all those 
minds wOuld have heen worth moralizing upon. 

" Well ! Mr. Percy," at length said the Marchesa, " Is it not 
extraordinary that Padre Amhrogio should be so long ? " 

" It seems always long when one is waiting,'* was the un- 
moved rejoinder. 

Percy stood with his back to the Marchesa, and a shade passed 
over Ersilia Howard's face as his eye met hers after this remark. 
What was in that look ? 

" Pray don't tell us of anything horrid here V* implored Miss 
Osborne, who was already growing very nervous, and swaying to and 
fro, till Sir Harry constantly checked her by saying, she would 
make them all ill, " one can fancy all sorts of things in such an 
awful place ! " 

A shudder passed Over the Marchesa as Prince Orsini 
whispered to her, " It is half an hour since they left." 

" Mr. Percy," said Miss Osborne, " do you think anything 
has happened?" 

" I trust not," was the laconic reply. 

Ersilia changed her seat, and drew closer to Sir Harry. The 
Marchesa found herself nearer Miss Osborne, while the Prince 
paced about the narrow space with his watch in hand. 
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" How are your candles ? " said Ersilia, with her usual 
forethought ; '* we had better be ecouomical, and extinguish all 
but two, in case our delay is protracted." 

" There^s good sense for you ! '* exclaimed Sir Harry, " who 
would have thought of this, but that; calm, clear-headed lassie ? " 

The candles were duly extinguished, deadening the gloom, 
if possible, and scarcely revealing form or feature of one of 
that group. 

" Well ! a day's ' pleasure ' this ta, to be sure ! '* again broke 
out Sir Harry, no longer able to contain his mingled vexation 
and dread. " I see it all ; we are destined to be buried alive ! 
Percy, is anyone coming? This is a place for conscience,** he 
continued, *' everything I ever did in my life seems to come 
before me." 

" Pray don*t talk so ! ** interposed the Marchesa. 

Ersilia rose, and advancing towards Percy, she whispered. He 
answered, drawing nearer imperceptibly to the only one of that 
group, apparently self-possessed. 

" If it comes to the worst. Miss Howard, I can find my way 
out and obtain assistance. 

*' Impossible ! without you carried pebbles or crumbs, as the 
children of the wood did." 

» 

" Not exactly, but I observed all along the way we came 
water was dripping, and by holding the candle low, I can see the 
footsteps in the mud." 

"Percy! Percy !'^ earnestly urged the Marchesa, "this is 
really getting very uncomfortable to say the least of it. What 
o^clock is it now ? " 

Percy looked at his watch again, and made no answer, except 
in sotto-voce to Ersilia, " it is three-quarters of an hour — and it 
seems a year ! ^' 

" Oh, Papa! " exclaimed Miss Osborne, " suppose we never 
can get out, and we shall be starved to death ; look at my candle, 
it is almost out." 
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** Here, " said Ersilia, " take mine, I don't want one." 

The suspension of silence had given way to uncontrolled fear. 

" What can have happened ? '' " Oh ! how dreadful ! '» '' It 
is awful I * ' were the rapidly enunciated exclamations. 
Let us go, " was the simultaneous cry. 
Nothing could be more hazardous," urged Percy, " we must 
wait." 

" And starve to death, I suppose,** said Sir Harry, " Pll go !" 

" Yes, we'll all go ! " 

" Go, where ? You cannot, mmt not move," said Percy in a 
tone of command. 

We will leave for a moment the Marchesa's party, and follow 
the Padre and Lady Mary, not stopping even to hear the uncon- 
trolled reproaches that were being heaped unmercifully on the poor 
woman, who had been the innocent cause of thje present 
contretemps. They were not far from the egress, when the Padre 
remembered that recent excavations had been going on, and 
although the most dangerous labyrinths had been walled up by 
Government, the Jesuit had, to tell the truth, missed his way. 

A sharp whistling wind blew through the intricate windings, 
and the alarm of Lady Mary had so completely unmanned the 
priest, that his usual discernment was obscured, and even he 
was puzzled. They had groped on, and might have groped for 
ever had it not been for the Custode, who, thinking the party un- 
usually long, (although he was accustomed to the Priest's protracted 
visits to those regions,) after an hour had passed descended 
the stairs, and the flicker of his candle suddenly broke upon the 
wanderers. The Padre shouted, and was soon answered, and poor 
Lady Mary was at last led safely out. 

Percy, meanwhile, had endeavoured his utmost to soothe the 

alarms of the Marchesa and Miss Osborne, and now he proposed 

the last resource : — " Miss Howard, if we only had a cord, and 

you would hold one end, I could find my way out, and get assistance." 

To this proposal a determinate opposition came from the 
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Marchess, and yet Ersilia pleaded that Mr. Percy could not be 
lost even in the event of not finding the way out. 

But where was the string ? Scarves and sashes woald not be 
long enough. Ersilia proposed Miss Osborne s crochet silk. 

Fortunately that industrious young lady had her accustomed 
resource in her pocket, and it was a new reel too ! So Percy, 
attaching the end to his button-hole, gave the reel to Ersilia' s 
steady hand, dropping but one injunction, that she should observe 
the silk as it slipped from her, that no weak spot should be 
suffered to escape without making a knot. 

"Now then!" said Sir Harry, "suppose you get into the 
wrong street!'* 

Percy had well marked his way, and felt no fear ; but as soon 
as he had gone a few steps, the tension of the frail thread strained 
like a cobweb in Ersilia's hand. The thought, however, did not 
occur to him till he was well on his way, that perhaps there 
would not be silk enough, and then he would have to go back ; 
but before he had time to plan for this emergency, he heard a 
whistle, and in another moment, who should lighten the darkness 
but the Padre himself, custode and flambeau. 

The meeting of the two was indescribably funny. The Padre, 
hat in hand, perturbed in body and mind ; Percy groping along 
at the mercy of a slender thread, pale and anxious ; a look, a 
smile, and then a shake of the hand followed, and both turned to 
retrace their steps. Ersilia meanwhile, between the intervals of 
interminable catechising, contrived to keep calm and self-possessed. 
It was a wonder, for there she stood in the damp, dripping pas- 
sage, holding the reel of frail silk, while Sir Harry held the 
candle to watch the thread slip. It was a wonder she could even 
unwind the smooth reel, what with Sir Harry's fussing and 
fidgetting, the Marchesa^s inuendos, and Miss Osborne's con- 
tinuous questioning. 

" Now, now ! has he stopped ?" " Is the thread strong Enough ?" 
** Will it break ?" " Now, does he pull ?" " Oh, dear ! " &c., &c. 
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But the longest moment will have its end ; and soon Ersilia's 
face lightened before she spoke, as the first trembling reflection 
came before the distant light. Stronger and stronger it grew, 
until the welcome voice cried out ** All right ! coming ! " 

A loud exclamation of joy and relief burst from every lip ; but 
strange re-action— every one of the party, under the fact of 
safety, except Ersilia, became violently cross, instead of being 
grateful for their deliverance. The very moment the Padre 
appeared, he was welcomed by a battery of words and reproaches 
from the Marchesa ; and before there was time for a question to 
be asked or answered, the poor Priest had to undergo reproach 
and taunt. At last, they all got to the end of their visit to the 
Catacombs, and re-ascended the irregular steps ; and the joy 
must have been rather great, when the first breath of evening 
wind blew over the wide wastes of the Campagna, and lent 
refreshment and joy to the Marchesa and her party, after that 
visit to the Catacombs of St. Agnese. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE STUDIO. 



\ "And what delights can equal those 

That stir the spirit's inner deeps ; 
When one that loves, but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows ?" 

In Memoriam. 

" Turn your head a little, Miss Howard. There, that will do. 
A little more, — that's right. Won't your attendant be tired ? — 
you've sat, to-day, more than an hour; — ^but rather I should 
enquire, are you not tired ? " 

" No ! I am never tired here, Mr. Percy. See ! I've made a 
sketch of Muff, a very easy effort for a first lesson, for the head 
and tail are both alike ! " 

Percy glanced at the little model and smiled. " But you will 
soil those ' ungloved hands,' and what will the Marchesa say ? 
The classic mud is already in your rings, and that would shock 
her ladyship." 

" They are of no great value," responded Ersilia, drawing off 
two well-worn rings.. " This pearl ring my dear old nurse gave 
me ; see how worn it is !" stretching it over to the sculptor, who 
respectfully caught it on the tool he held. 
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*• It is not very small you see, for my hand is, as my Aunt 
Bays, * a large brown paw.' " 

Percy had observed the hand ; his eye was too well trained in 
the just proportions of Art to find fault. " So your Aunt thinks 
your hand is not small enough ? It is an ignorant prejudice that 
commends a small foot and hand upon a person so well developed. 
Look at all our Antique models ! How badly the Venus of the 
Oapitol would look, for instance, with a small foot, squeezed into 
a French boot ! " 

Saying this he took down a cast, blew off the dust, and ex- 
plained the beautiful muscles, and how they must necessarily be 
cramped to fit a modern shoe ; also the hand, which loses all its 
beauty whcQ stuffed into a kid glove, like so much bran. 

That sitting ended, Ersilia and her donna took their leave, 
the latter rather weighed down with two heavy books, lent to her 
young mistress for future resource and instruction in sculptural 
art. 

" What are you doing, child ? You are always grovelling over 
these abstract books," exclaimed the Marchesa, as Ersilia passed 
her in the hall, when she came home ; *' are you going to study 
sculpture ? It may be of some use in enabling you to converse as 
well as speculate upon the treasures of the Vatican. I wish you 
would cultivate your conversational powers more. You grow 
more and more silent. The books the Padre gives you look as 
dusty as if you never opened them." 

Are we liQtening now to Ersilia's soliloquy, as she sits alone 
in her room, sewing the gold cord round the edge of an embroid- 
ered cigar case ? 

" Will* he care for this, I wonder ; or will he ever know the 
tears that have dropped on these stitches ? I shall know to-day 
— ^happy day, and yet most miserable ! — for it will be my last 
sitting." 

Have we a right thus to encroach upon Ersilia's privacy ? a 
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priyilege she so seldom enjoys ; but the Marchesa has gone out, 
and she enjoys the luxury of withdrawing to her own room. 
Every hour of her time was usually spent in a routine of gaiety 
and excitement ; and yet never was recluse more lonely or sepa- 
rated from the world than Ersilia Howard, for she lived two lives 
completely — one in the cloister of her own reserved soul-life, the 
other in the contact of society. She was fully alive to the actual 
and practical that surrounded her, though the dream of her real 
life was but just begun. What dream ? Gould such a practical 
creatnre as Ersilia Howard find charm in the sweet illusions of 
day-dreams ? Certainly. Ersilia is changed ; she walks a new 
path, and does not stop now to guard against the thorns and 
flint stones of circumstance that eucompass her way. There is 
something beyond, to which she aspires ; and hope — the angel 
of youth — stands beside her to-day, and beckons her onward. 

It was the last day of Ersilia's sittings to Mr. Percy, for the 
Marchesa had already planned a speedy adjournment to her 
villa on Lake Como. All the last preparatioQs were being made. 
Ersilia had not been well of late, and the medical, as well as 
spiritual adviser, had urged change of air and scene. It need 
scarcely be added that her own pleasure was somewhat heightened 
by the plan of leaving town life, for the mountains, Lake, and 
nightingales of Como. Her poetic mind already conjured up 
many a refreshing picture in a contrasted future, for only the 
violets on the Pincio could remind her of the simple beauties of 
her early home. This was to be the last of the many sittings 
she had enjoyed in the sculptor's atelier. 

As the Marchesa left her at the door, she said, *' I shall not 
call for you until four.'* Ersilia hastened up the stairs, while 
her attendant carried back the huge pile of books, which Mr. Percy 
had lent her, to enliven and improve her leisure hours (if such 
she had). The bell was quickly answered, the cloak and hat off, 
and the attendant dismissed. A bright, glowing fire that Percy 
had been assiduously nursing since early morning, blazed and 
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crackled upon the hearth. Ersilia stooped and warmed her chilled 
hands. 

'' So you are going to leave Home, Miss Howard ? but I am 
not sorry for you, you have looked pale of late, and change of air 
will do you good ; the life you have been leading must be very 
trying to a constitution reared in the out of door freedom to which 
you have been accustomed." 

"Yes, it has been at times insupportable to me, and then 
again, so happv !" 

Percy looked at her and then dropped his eye upon the blazing 
logs. '' I thought as much, Miss Howard, that you were not 
altogether happy under so much restraint. And the Marchesa is 
so influenced by that cunning Jesuit." 

** Mr. Percy, I assure you he is neither good nor true." 

• ' Truth is a desideratum in a Jesuit, Miss Howard I'* 

" But I have enjoyed every moment here. Here I have been 
always happy !" 

And taking from her pocket an embroidered cigar case, with 
unaffected simplicity and grace she extended it to her artist 
friend. " Mr. Percy, I have worked this on purpose for you as a 
parting keepsake ; for I can never forget the happy hours I have 
spent here." Her voice faltered. " And you must use this little 
souvenir, that is a record of some hours of my life. I have 
even been so bold as to insert an E in the leafy border, that you 
may be compelled to remember Ersilia." 

Percy lifted his eyes, and fixed them upon her. 

" Mr. Percy, you have dropt many a word in season that I 
have picked up ; many a jewel of truth from the flowers of 
imagery you are so fond of wrapping your ideas in, and 
strewing them on your listener's paths ; many a gem have I 
furrowed out among the fields of your rich discourse." 

" Miss Howard, I don't see but that you also employ figures 
to express your thoughts." 

A pause followed, and an indescribable expression of happiness 
suffused the listener's face. 
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" I have not been unobservant of what has passed indirectly 

before me, dear Miss Howard," — it was the first time Percy had 

ever so forgotten himself as to apply that adjective — '' but I trust 

those similes or metaphors I have employed to awaken your 

interest in higher aims were not disregarded, while you were 

surrounded by those who could not discern their meaning. I 

trust you have understood me through them, Miss Howard : — 

Ersilia! pardon me this once!" and the young sculptor knelt, 

and pressed respectfully the extended hand to his lips. 

Bang! bang! bang!' "Ohie?" 

" Edward, dear, the Marchesa is waiting in the carriage for 

Miss Howard !" 

" One moment ! Stay ! " cried Percy ; " Ersilia, dear 

Ersilia!" 

Another knock. 

" Edward dear, the Marchesa !" reiterated Annie's voice. 

The door was opened, and in walked the Marchesa. 

" Well ! Well I I am very sorry to curtail the sitting, Mr. 
Percy, but the truth is, I have promised Miss Howard to attend 

Lady 's last reception, and Orsini is waiting to accompany 

us on horseback, so there is no time to lose. Can't you finish 
without her ? The last touches do not require her presence, do 
they ? " 

" But it is only three o'clock," urged Percy, " and you promised 
me Miss Howard's presence till four." 

'* Why, how hot you look, child ! Have you been sitting in 
front of that scorching fire ? You are as red as a coal. I do 
hate to see you look so hot ! What will Orsini think ? He who 
is so accustomed to the pale refined faces of the Italian ladies." 

" The Italian ladies have not feeling enough to tinge their 
cheeks ; and as to fires, I doubt if their scaldinos would heighten 
their bloom," observed Percy. 

" Come, come, Ersilia ! do drop the terrier and come» 
Goodbye, Mr. Percy, we shall see you to-morrow night. I have 
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nol a moment to look at the bust, bat Tve great faith, you 
know, in you. What is your ring doing here, Ersilia ?" 

" Miss Howard has been taking lessons in clay," answered 
Percy, " I will wash the ring." 

" Yes, do," was Ersilia*s rejoinder, " and bring it to-morrow 
night. I suppose you are going to the Ball at the Duchess ' 
of G 's." 

"A riverderla, signer!" was the brusque salutation of the 
Marchesa, as she turned to go. 

"But," exclaimed Percy, "have you fixed upon the day for 
your departure for Como ? Perhaps I can have one more sitting 
before you go ; to-morrow at all events ? " 

" Impossible, impossible ! dear Percy," replied the Marchesa, 
with rather an arrogant accent, for she was annoyed at being thus 

delayed. " The Duchess of G *s ball, the last of the season, 

and my niece must be present." 

" But that is for the evening, you know, Aunt." 

" Yes, but you are all faded and worn out now, and I must 
keep you fresh for the evening." 

" Why, Aunt, you were just saying I looked too red, and now 
I'm too pale!" 

" Impossible ! Dear Percy, you must finish in the autumn, 
when we come back from Como." 

And the two vanished down the stairs, Percy following them 
to the door, and taking his leave ; then he watched the open carriage 
till its last faint outline dotted the steep ascent to the Quirinal. 

" I never knew Mr. Percy so persistent before," began the 
Marchesa. " These artists are such oddities, vou never know 
where to find them. Fancy his calling the Italian ladies vapid 
and soulless." 

" I should think it quite true," said Ersilia. 

" How now. Miss Howard ! are you on the defence list for 
Mr. Percy? This is, indeed, amusing — quite amusing I No 
more, Ersilia. I cannot bear the upholdin'g not only of error 
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and fiJaehood id religion, but now the idiosyncracies of a joang 
man, yery well in his way. If you have a partiality for Mr. 
Percy, I should like to know it at once. I scarcely believe, 
though, he would venture thus far to betray my confidence, 

and ■." They had now arrived at the palace of Lady , 

80 the Marchesa had to swallow the conclusion of her remark. 
Where had loitered the expected Orsini? Perhaps it was 
partly this that had occasioned the Marchesa*8 irritability, and 
of late Ersilia had remarked a change in her Aunt, who was 
disturbed by every trifle, and unusually imperious and didactic. 

But the longest day has its end, and the next night was 
to bring forward the last ball of the Season, where our 
heroine will flourish. This parting festivity was to be given in 
compliment of the departure of the Marchesa, prior to the 
breaking up of a coterie v^hich owed its chief " prestige " to the 
elegant and accomplished Marchesa of Aldobrandi and her 
beautiful niece. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE BALL. 



" Eternity for babbles, proTes at last 

A senseless bargain." 

CowpEB (The Task). 

It was eleven o'clock — within an hour of midnight, and a long 
double row of carriages lined the Piazza Venezia. The strip of 
carpeting before the great entrance of the Palace of the Duchess 

of G already palpitated to the light tread of foot after foot. 

A few stragglers had taken their stand to watch the floating 
figures as they disappeared through the arched entrance. 

" By the Blessed Virgin ! " exclaimed one poor old hag, whose 
sharp eye watched for a dropped bracelet or an Etruscan gem. 
" See, see ! " And a shower of Mezzo Bajocchi descended from 
the next carriage which stopped the way. 

A tall figure in a velvet cloak had descended, followed by a 
younger lady, who springing out of the carriage wholly reckless 
of Mrs. Benson's laboured millinery, had thrown this handful of 
coin from her " ungloved hand." She hastened to put on her 
glove, as she followed the Marchesa up the wide stairs. Was 
Ersilia growing worldly ? 

Almost directlv, the Marchesa and Ersilia were lost to each 
pther in the whirl. It was a kaleidescope of brilliant, dazzling, 
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ever-changing effect. One fonn of coartesj, one style of carriage, 
one air, and one step in the dance prevailed ; if possible, one 
bend of soul ; but, no ! this is fiedse. It was but an outward 
conformity, after all. The dresses might be all cut and trimmed 
by one rule of taste and art ; but were you to attempt to remove 
the curtain of gauze and lace, and see these restless souls just as 
they really were, you would confess more than ever to the illu- 
sions of the kaleidoscope. 

But why should we attempt to discover what is best con- 
cealed ? Do not desire to pierce beneath the varnish and lustre, 
for you will only discern, perhaps, the dim pigments, composed 
of noxious combinations — the substratum of the beautiful picture. 
Leave them ; do not moralize upon the holy mission of woman in 
this crowd. Do not pierce the silvery veil that floats over many 
a bosom of disquietude, wretchedness, and disappointment. Do 
not stand so near that smiling face, and question the virtue or 
the truth of that hidden life; you have no right to intrude. 
Leave that to God. 

Down the vast ball-room, blazing with myriads of candles — 
chandeliers of fountain shape, trickling with light — ^you may admire 
ihese groups in the giddy mazes of the dance, and of a few hours 
unforgetfulness. Let the brief, passing candle-blaze, and the 
music cheat the night of its hours of rest and reflection ; then 
when that night is ended, let the faded flowers and the sickly 
scent of empty room and stifled atmosphere, point its own moral. 
We have nothing to do but to smell and taste the fruit, — for it is 
beautiful to the sight, — ours it is not to cut it. 

After this lengthened digression, let us pass through tbe 
ball-room, supper and card rooms. Shall we look into the 
conservatory ? Variegated and crystal lamps burning perfumed 
oil, illumined the polished leaves of many an exotic, and created 
here artificial day — a inockery of sunlight — which could not 
cheat the flowers though, for they were languid and drooping — 
spent in the service of loading the air with their intense and 
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overpowering sweetness. At the end of this enchanting arbour 
was a rustic seat, artificial too, not of hewn oak, or forest trees, 
but of ivory inlaid with pearl, imitating with marvellous precision 
the maple stripped of its bark. A fountain of scented water 
played into a mimic lake, jewelled with gold and silver fish. A 
superb jet of water fell, in a silver cascade, over artificial rocks 
tufted with carefully nurtured ferns and water-lilies. A dreamy 
stillness hung over the scene, and, strange to say, but two of that 
crowd of pleasure-seekers had sought the rest and refreshment of 
this retreat. It was curious, for many a fece engraved with 
"time's pencillings by the way" under the brilliant blaze of the 
ball-room, would have shone to far greater effect in the dreamy 
light of this paradise of flowers. 

" How refreshing to get out of the heat, into this summer of 
flowers. Miss Howard." 

" Yes," was the faint reply. 

" This will be my last dance in Rome," said Percy. 

** And this shall be mine too," was the impulsive rejoinder. 

" Then you are not truly fond of these things, as most ladies 
are ? " asked Percy, as he leant over the acacia, and took Ersilia's 
fan, as she sate half-shrouded by the rich canopy of leaves and 
blossoms. 

It may be pardonable if we do pause to look upon the 
beautiful girl. It would be but a trite comparison to find 
Ersilia's semblance in the flowers that surrounded her, but surely 
no figure could represent her that night more correctly. She 
was a flower— not the trained exotic, that could only breathe and 
blossom in thq artificial conservatory. Certainly the skill of the 
modiste had set off her beauty to the highest point. The white 
lace clouded the blue satin dress beneath. A rich wreath of 
natural white and pink roses, encircled her sunny hair. The 
heightened color of her cheek, and the animation that now played 
over the natural repose of her face, lent a new enchantment that 
could not escape the tasteful eye of the sculptor. 
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" Then jou think that Eoman life has not the attraction to 
make yon sigh for it when you get awaj to the quiet hum-drum 
ofLakeComo?" 

" You know I dislike all this," was the emphatic rejoinder. 
" But, Mr. Percy, you will come to Como, will you not ? " 

At this moment a figure passed unohserved down the other 
side of the conservatory, and in a few moments was lost in the 
maze of the hall-room. It was the Padre. Had he heard the 
eoDTersation ? Perhaps not : hut it was enough for him that he 
had discovered the object of his interest in close tSte-a-tete with 
the sculptor, whom he had already begun to dislike. 

Like a serpent, he glided through the hot crowd, which 
courteously opened to let a prelate pass ; and finding the Mar- 
chesa absorbed in a game of whist, he approached her side, and 
in a low voice whispered, " You are not playing out your trumps 
with your usual tact, to-night." 

The Marchesa turned uneasily on her chair, nor would she 
have noticed this remark, had it come from anyone else but the 
Padre ; but being accustomed to his " double entendreSy" and 
carefully-worded careless speeches, she bowed nervously, and 
replied, " First, we must have trumps in our hands, before we 
can begin to play them ! " 

After the hand was out, however, she pleaded the heat of the 
room, and took the Padre's arm, and went towards the conserva- 
toxj, but the trumps had slipped from the wary hands of priest 
and Marchesa, — Edward Percy and Ersilia were not there. 
While the cards were being played by the jewelled fingers of the 
watchful Marchesa, the tete-a-tete in the conservatory had come 
to an end, and the two had returned to the ball-room, where 
Percy relinquished Ersilia to a group of acquaintances, and here 
the shrewd Marchesa had found her charge. 

Might not the limited vision of the Padre have been mistaken, 
she thought, when he averred that he had seen Ersilia with Percy 
in the conservatory, tetea-tSte ? She was vexed, doubly vexed, first 
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at being interrupted in her cards, and secondly to find herself 
baffled. She could not now accuse her niece of flirting with a 
poor sculptor, instead of dancing with the Roman noblemen who 
would gladly have accepted her hand. So releasing her arm from 
the Padre, «he fell into conversation with the group, as un- 
suspiciously as possible, though her eagle eye had detected 
Edward Percy at some distance from Ersilia. With adroit address 
she then sought his retreat, and levied shaft upon shaft of compli- 
ment. She had missed her mark though — her target was too 
distant. Edward Percy had long seen through the Marchesa's 
determination to discern his secret. Neither she, the wise 
woman, or the wily priest had yet sounded that heart. So 
there was no fear in their minds at present, of their schemes 
failing to get rid of Ersilia in a marriage with the Prince Orsini. 

The ball was over, the last carriage had rolled away down the 
dimly-lighted street, and the massive doors of the Palazzo were 
closed, behind which but an hour ago had been enacted the scene 
of gay self-forgetting life. 

The Marchesa and her niece had interchanged but a few 
words on their way home. The woman of the world had missed 
her usual address this night ; repeated struggles with Ersilia 
had long ago proved to her that she was only to be won through 
tenderness rather than sternness, but she was acting daily in 
violence to her own opinion. 

All her schemes thus far seemed to have failed ; all her 
efforts to bring about a marriage that should throw Ersilia off her 
hands, had been baffled. Nothing had succeeded ; and the last 
night of the season had closed. 

At length the carriage entered the Portone, and the 
party dismounted and separated for the night ; each with their 
own burden of thought and feeling to bear alone. 

The Marchesa had certainly thus far followed to the letter 
the counsel of the wily priest, and had drawn round Ersilia 
every allurement of worldly pleasure and advantage, and every 
effort had been employed to pervert her simplicity and truth; ' 
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The Padre was not discouraged yet ; he knew too well the 
intricacies of the. human heart, and the hindrances that beset 
the fair carrying out of any scheme ; and what Jesuit has not 
patience ? Not so with the Marchcsa, her imperious, haughty 
temper could ill brook defeat She was nonplussed at Ersilia s 
oool, indifferent reception of the overtures of the Prince, whose 
attentions had been marked «and unremitting throughout the 
season. Every little intrigue that a facile feminine brain could 
invent had been employed to throw the two together. 

Meanwhile Ersilia had been living two distinct lives, one in 
the artificial exterior of her aunt's creation, the other in her own 
hidden interior life. She was untarnished, untouched still, and 
no youDg woman had ever more reason to believe in the world, 
or to love the world, than she. 

But now the schemes and gaieties of a fashionable season 
were over, though not before a new plan had already ripened in 
that laboratory of mystery, the brain of Padre Ambrogio. The 
time bad come to try the remedy prescribed in a certain midnight 
conference, already described. The victim was to try " a simpler 
diet," to be " rusticated " at a Villa on Lake Como. 

A diabolical sneer passed the Rev. Padre's lips, when he 
' applied this last bit of advice to the sensitive ear of the Marchesa, 
as they paused for a word or two before they separated that night. 
•* You will reduce her overcharged system by a little bracing air 
in your villa on the Lake ; that expedient has always been a 
successful one. I never knew it to fail. How would your 
ladyship have got rid of Melsi, had it not been for the bell-tower 
of Castello Aldobrandi ? " 

At these words the Marchesa sprang from the chair, where 
she had flung herself, weary with the heat and dissipation of the 
night, and placed herself before the Padre, in confronting attitude. 
She had lost her usual control, and he who well knew the woman, 
had never yet seen her in this phase. No soothing words, 
no apology, could wipe out that allusion. 
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The Marchesa stormed. " Never ! never repeat that woman's 
name to me, if you wish to sleep in your grave in peace. You 
know I was no accomplice ; never aided and abetted in that deed, 
whatever sins may have been absolved by you since then. And 
since the day you brought me those filthy rags from the dungeon 
of the Inquisition, I said that I would have nothing to do with 
the crime with which you would Have dyed my soul, nor aid in 
putting Melsi before such an accursed tribunal as the Inquisition.** 
Take care, madam, how you speak of the Holy Office !" 
You may be a vicar of the * Holy Office,* " she continued ; 
" you may, for aught I know, inscribe, this night, my name in the 
* black book,' * you may yet think to try the * bit,' \ but I will 
absolve my soul ■ from any intention of wronging that poor girl. 
Since you told me she was dead I have had peace ; — but am I 
for ever to hear you taunt me upon Melsi ? " 

" Suppose I was to tell you," said the Padre, " that Melsi 
was not dead — what then ? " 

" Not dead ? perhaps worse — in a living tomb — in some dun- 
geon of St. Angelo ; better be dead. No more ; no more ! " 
and the Marchesa seized the candle from the table, and left the 
room. The Padre stood immoveable — bit his nails, stamped his 
foot. 

The Marchesa's door shut with a heavy clap, but the hall door 
silently closed after the Jesuit. 

. Ersilia little dreamt what had been the domestic sequel to 
their late festivity. She stood before her mirror, — she was not 
thinking of herself, though her eyes were fixed upon the reflected 

• *• Libro Nero," which in Greek means the book of the dead. This book 
is the criminal code, with all the diabolical tortures for the victims. 

t The Mardacchia, or bit, is an exquisite invention to hold the tongue down, 
and squeeze it between two cylinders of wood and iron, which are covered with 
spikes, and this instrument is always employed to punish the offence of blasphemy 
against God, the Virgin, and the Pope. — See Dealings with the Inquisitiony by 
Dr. Achilli. 
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image. It was her last night in Rome. Mingled were her 
sensations ; she scarcelj stopped to analyse them ; but she took 
a £ided rose from her bosom, and flung it from her hand. Then 
loosening her hair, she opened the window ; and there we leave 
her, gazing out into the dark night. 



CHAPTER XU. 



THE DEPARTURE FOR LAKE COMO. 



" Bnt oh 1 for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! " 

Dawn was already peeping through the heavily draped case- 
ments, before Ersilia had sought her rest, and she had scarcely 
lost self-consciousness, when the well-known rap of Benson 
aroused her. 

The usual greetings had passed at the breakfast tablq, but 
Ersilia was not slow in discovering that some misunderstanding 
existed between the Marchesa and the priest, who had come, as 
usual, to take his cup of coffee. It was not a new or 
strange circumstance, yet this morning there seemed to be an 
unusually painful reserve. Ersilia tried to harmonize the inhar- 
monious elements by allusions to the ball, the dresses, the music, 
all of which were responded to by an 'indifferent assent or utter 
silence. 

No confusion attended the departure for Corao, for the Mar- 
chesa's household was well experienced in conducting and 
arranging her flights from one house to another. All the last 
matters were summarily disposed of, — the trio in the carriage, 
and so off for the train to Civita Vecchia. Sir Harry and the 
Prince were already at the station to bid the travellers farewell. 
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" But where is Percy ? " asked the Marchesa. " Surely he 
does not mean to let me leave Rome without a parting word ! " 

Yes ! where was Percy ? Purposely he had not made his 
appearance at the projected departure. It was not for himself he 
feared this last encounter. It was not this ; hut he thought of 
Ersilia, and dreaded lest her impulsive nature might hetray her 
secret interest in him, and he determined not to suhject her to 
fresh trial, trusting to the future to explain what might on the 
surface appear as indifference or caprice. 

Not so had Ersilia reasoned, — she had trusted to the last to 
see him ; but when the shrill whistle announced the start of the 
train, and hope had gone, she sank back in the carriage, and 
gave vent to her disappoihtment. The tears came hot and fast, 
but the woman's proud nature at length got the ascendancy ; the 
tears ceased to flow, and a mingled feeling, of pride and pique 
re-instated her. 

Meanwhile, Percy, whose resolution was praiseworthy, faltered 
at the moment he knew his beacon light had disappeared from 
sight. " How selfish ! how heartless ! " he inwardly ejaculated, 
as he flung from his hand the chisel which he vainly tried to 
work. " How selfish I must appear. This accursed pride ! No 
wonder her pride, too, was piqued. What right have I to expect 
a woman like her to love me, when I am unwilling to show my 
own love for her, lest I should not receive enough in return to 
satisfy the craving of my own soul ? I have thrown away my 
chance, and she has gone ; but, wo, no ! " 

With this concluding negative, Percy threw off his blouse, 
and, giving some directions to his workmen, took his hat, and 
rushed from the house. But it was too late ; the train would 
leave at ten, and it was now within a few minutes of it. He could 
not get to the station in time ; what then ? "I can write, and I 
will." 

With this resolution, he retraced his steps homeward, and there 
we leave the distracted sculptor, conning over his first written 
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word to the orphan girl, and take a peep at the travellers, who 
are, by this time, comfortably ensconced for the night at the 
hotel at Civita Vecchia. The Marchesa had retired to her own 
bedroom, the Padre was off on a visit to the cure of the parish. 
The Marchesa listlessly asked Benson whether Miss Howard had 
gone to bed yet. 

" No, my lady ; Miss Howard is still in the sitting-room. 
She seems to be very miserable at leaving Rome.** 

" What is she doing, Benson ? Go and see.** 

Benson obeyed promptly ; knocked at the door, and, with her 
nsnal tact, invented her own ezcase for the intmsion. 

'' Beg pardon. Miss Howard, but would you be pleased to 
want anything before you go to bed ? " 

" No, thank you,** was the laconic reply. Meanwhile, Benson 
carried back the last bulletin, that the young lady looked as if she 
had been crying. 

Ersilia was aloue when Percy's messenger arrived. He had 
been well instructed to watch an opportunity of getting the letter 
into Miss Howard's hands secretly, and he did so ; but whether 
heedless himself, or whether Percy had forgotten to tell him to 
wait for an answer, the messenger merely delivered his letter, and 
left. Ersilia opened and read the carefully sealed note, — the 
glowing cheek, and wet eye, and trembling hand were the 
evidences that that letter had brought her peace at last. She 
read — re-read — re-cast every expression — drew out of every word 
its fullest import. But what were the contents of this letter ? 
After explaining the reasons which influenced him in not seeing 
the travellers off, he requested that the following answer might 
be given :-r-" If you love me, simply write, * Keep the ring till 
we meet.* If prudence, or any unwillingness to bind yourself, 
interferes with my hopes, simply return this answer as speedily 
as possible, * Return the ring.* '* 

Ersilia was not long in writing her first letter to Percy. It 
was short, but contained all that was necessary : *' Keep the ring 
for ever. 
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Just as the wax was dropped upon the envelope, Benson 
knocked again to say that the March esa desired to speak to her 
at once. Ersilia thrust the note into her pocket, and in vexation 
of spirit ohejed. 

'* Here, dear ! *' was the opening salutation, as Ersilia came 
in. " Seal this letter, and send it to the post. I forgot to tell 
Ferdinando to have the hrown Holland covers put upon my 
Prie-Dieu." 

Had Ersilia*s usual self-possession forsaken her, that she 
should propose such an un-apropos measure as this ? — *' I have a 
letter also," she said, " to send to the post." 

" A letter ? " replied the Marchesa. " To whom ? Mary 
Osborne ? What empressement ! " 

" No ! " was the frank reply. " I left my ring at Mr. 
Percy's, and — ." 

" Surely," interrupted the Marchesa, indignantly, " you would 
not write to Mr. Percy ? Such an indiscretion ; and you would 
not certainly so far level your own dignity as to write to him, 
when he had not the complaisance to bid me good-bye at the 
train. I suppose, however, he found his bed more attractive 
than early breakfast after the ball last night. No, Ersilia ; you 
shall not write ; I will, and it should be done at once. Fancy 
his keeping your ring, and wearing it, I dare say, to boast of his 
last new conquest of a poor unsophisticated little country girl ! '* 

This bitter satire, accompanied by an artificial laugh, for the 
first time was stingless to Ersilia. She was too absorbed in her 
own thoughts to mind the sally. At last, recovering her coolness, 
she ventured to add, that only one word would be necessary. 
She said Percy had promised to get the ring newly polished for 
her, and she did not wish it returned till it had been done (for 
Percy, in his letter, had spoken of having it polished, and the 
stones cleaned, and certainly this little prevarication Ersilia 
excused herself for suggesting). 

" Tut ! child. Will you instruct me in letter-writing ? 
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Besides, I do not choose you should be under any such obliga- 
tions to Mr. Percy." 

The Marchesa began her epistle. After upbraiding Percy 
with what she chose to consider an unpardonable slight and dis- 
regard of etiquette, and pointing each sentence with a nettle and 
a sting, she requested, in the most didactic manner, that he 
would immediately send the ring by one of the servants, who 
would leave for Como the next day. The letter was sealed, the 
bell rang, and the fatal answer on its way to Rome. 

Vexed and grieved, Ersilia did not entirely despair, for she 
hnew that, although her aunt's letter would inevitably reach 
Home before hers, still hers would soon follow and explain all. 
But Ersilia did not look far enough. Percy received the Mar- 
chesa's letter at twilight the next day. He had never seen 
Ersilia's handwriting, so he did not perceive the difference. He 
tore it open ; read the opening rebuke, which he knew he 
deserved, then, as his eye fell upon the doomed sentence, " Return 
the ring," he flung it from him, and the quick blaze did but 
partial work, for, as if with second thought, he seized the 
fragments, smoked and torn, and flung them into his desk. 

Our travellers had, at length, arrived at Lake Como. We 
have followed them up through the avenue to the hall door, 
which was opened wide to receive the dusty, weary trio — our trio, 
— the Marchesa, the Jesuit, and Ersilia. The vast hall was but 
faintly lighted, though a huge lanthorn depended from the 
frescoed ceiling ; but strong reflectors were employed to lift from 
their statuesque gloom the " Palamides " of Canova, and the 
" Triumph of Alexander the Great," the wonderful basso relievo 
of the great Danish master, Thorwaldsen. 

A dreary damp air pervaded the entrance, chilly draughts 
whistled through gallery, corridor, and ante-room, equally dimly 
lighted, bearing evidence that the hostess was not so lavish of the 
expenditure of light at her lake villa, where no one was the wiser 
for its use or non use. 
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The travellers were too weary to loiter long in the drawing 
room, and after a hrief interchange went up to their rooms. 

A long gallery of Medicean style and date removed the 
apartment destined to our heroine. Lofty was the ceiling, and 
the walls were stained and mildewed hy damp so as to render 
almost ohscure the once beautiful fresco of Zuccarelli. To lighten 
and somewhat relieve the desolate aspect of the apartment, a 
sqaare of faded tapestry had been nailed over one end of the room, 
where the richly carved bedstead stood under heavy folds of faded 
velvet. The arms of the ancient house of Aldobrandi were carved 
on the head-board, and over that hung a picture of the Virgin, 
with a small vase beneath it already filled with consecrated water. 
The high backed chairs, the quaint console, all of mediseval period, 
though rich, gave the apartment an air of supreme sombre and 
desolation. A sepia tint was dashed over all, and to a less elastic 
spirit than Ersilia's it might have been depressing ; but she only 
laughed, and called her assigned room the asylum of perished 
grandeur. 

Strips of varied carpeting, promoted from the town house to 
country rusticity, patched the tesselated mosaic floor. A stained 
oriel window, like a jewelled lozenge, was set in the western end, 
and two large windows opened upon a gallery which ran across 
the house. Ersilia pleaded that the rusty armour might be 
suffered to remain, though the practical Mrs. Fletcher threatened 
that such rubbish ought not to remain to frighten the poor young 
lady into a nightmare. 

" Why, Miss, they look so murderous, all them old long swords, 
and them rusty old head pots, they are not pretty things for a 
young lady's bedroom." 

" Oh ! I'll dress myself up in the whole suit, one of these days, 
and come down and take tea with you, Mrs. Housekeeper, in your 
own little parlor', if you won't remove them. What would good 
old nurse Foster say ? But she would not be more astonished 
than to see me now in all these fine flounces and lacej. I lon^ 
to try the armour on, mail shirt and all. It will be such fun ! '^ 
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Ersilia broke into a laugh, that rang through the vast 
room like a bell, and brought no less a personage in than the 
Marcbesa. 

" Oh, Marm, your ladyship would laugh to hear our young 
lady go on about them there horrid old knives and kettles hanging 
up there. She talks of putting them all on some, day ; wouldn*t 
she cut a sorry figger in all this old iron ?'* 

And the worthy Mrs. Fletcher jingled her heavy bunch of 
keys with an ineffable air of superiority and power. 

The Marchesa*s apartment was far removed from Ersilia's, 
for she said she did not like to be in such close proximity to the 
rooks which inhabited the tower near Ersilia'sroom. This colony 
of cawing rooks, in respect to some family tradition, were never 
suffered to be removed, the legend foreboding evil to the 
house if the black colony disappeared ; so from generation to gener- 
ation they built their nests within loopholes that no eye disturbed 
and which only the rival moon had the curiosity to peep into. A 
belfry surmounted this tower, and on stormy nights, the lake 
wind turned bell-ringer, much to the discomfort of the inmates of 
the chateau. 

Ersilia, the unsophisticated girl of twenty summers, had now 
developed into the graceful and beautiful woman. Her air, 
although to a casual observer unchanged and still characteristic, 
had richly ripened, and a certain indescribable gravity had suc- 
ceeded to that restless energy which once distinguished her. The 
pretty lilac colored dress, although it betrayed her aunt s influence 
and taste, and Benson*s skilful adroitness, served to set forth to 
the greatest advantage the rich symmetrical proportions beneath 
it. A white rose still kept its place undisputed in her bosom, 
though clasped now in a cross of Etruscan gold of rich device. 
8be wore this brooch because she loved the emblem rather than its 
intrinsic value, she said, and because it was a Christian monogram ; 
and the rose may not blush to breathe out its life upon the Christ 
that is so cunningly wrought upon it. 
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No restraint was apparently upon Ersilia now, and she felt 
ber old independence coming back. Although in tmth, footsteps 
ever dogged her path, whether she skimmed her light boat over 
the Lake, or during her rambles, under the sweet delusion of 
solitude, among the groTos and forests of her new home. Life*s 
sterner trials were approaching, though little did she dream of 
the plot that was wearing. 

Ersilia was happy too. It was so kind, (she mentally 
reasoned) of her Aunt to break up her town life, that $h€ might 
enjoy her old pursuits. It was so kind of the Padre to propose 
a beautiful Erard to take the place of the wiry, old piano that 
was here. " And I will be more considerate in future, when my 
Aunt forbids my ballads, and will please ber. It is quite true,** 
sbe soliloquised, " chants, masses, and litanies are dispiriting to 
one of her volatile taste." 

It was a marvel, the Marchesa would urge upon the Padre, 
it was a marvel, that " cultivation ** had not done its more artifi- 
cial work in the re-raodelliug of her niece's voice. Then, again, 
sbe was compelled to acknowledge that not a shadow of affecta- 
tion clouded Er8ilia*s originality ; and, although she had lost 
much of what she termed her girlish freedom of manner, still 
that change heightened her charm, and increased her beauty. 
Even the sad expression had not escaped that observant eye, — a 
thoughtful seriousness, which would have suggested the idea to 
Mr. Trafford*s mind that a new life of purpose was already 
springing from the smouldering ashes of what he would have 
called an unprofitable winter. Untarnished, she had, indeed, 
risen from the severe ordeal of flattery, fashion, and temptation of 
a Koman winter, and that school had not been without its 
salutary Influence. 

A month had slipped away, the Osbornes were expected, 
and the Prince bad already formed the quartette of the Marchesa 's 
circle at the chateau. 

" Where is Mister Percy ? *' enquired the Prince, in a good^ 
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natared way, soon after his arrival, as he rose from an unmerciful 
scraping of his violoncello, which he was endeavouring to master 
in order to accompany Ersilia. She had been amused at the 
wretched performance, and was inwardly dying of laughter, which 
the Prince interpreted, with his usual conceit, as increasing favor 
in Miss Howard's eyes. 

The Prince's question drew an instantaneous response from 
the Marchesa, who was, to all appearance, absorbed in " Les 
Miserables," on the sofa. 

" Would you like to see Percy ? The Padre is scarcely a 
companion for you, especially if you incline to try shooting in the 
forest. I will invite Percy to come up with the Osbomes." 

A faint tremble of the lips was all that betrayed emotion on 
Ersilia's face, in spite of the Marchesa's raising her glass to 
take a closer observation of the musical performance; and an 
irresistible smile passed over her face, at the grotesque appear- 
ance of the Prince, as he hung over his violoncello and peeped 
over the bow at the speaker. 



CHAPTER Xlll. 



THE BOW ON THE LAKE. 



Float on, my bark of life, nor look behind 
At breakers passed, or shoals escaped ; 

Calm at the helm, with steadfast hand, 
Straigjit as a dart thy conrse be shaped. 



It was on odo of those ravishing evenings, so peculiar to Como, 
that we would follow our dramatis persona to the retreating 
shore. The lake's burnished mirror of mid-day had now softened 
into the quiet repose and color of early evening. Violet-tinted 
shadows, soft greys, and pearly lights painted the moveless 
waters. Snow still capped the lofty Alpine range that imposed 
its green cornice against the elastic sky. A few fishing-boats 
dotted the distance, and the only sound that wakened the dreamy 
silence, was the song of the fishermen as they floated their nets 
for the night. The moon had not yet risen to deck the shroud 
of the day's death, for the sun, though hiding beneath his low 
canopy of fleecy cloud, was still fretting the rival shadow-tints of 
mellow evening. 

And our quartette — how were they disposed of? Two boats 
had started. Ersilia struck out rapidly, shivering the rippling 
waters as she feathered her light oars. The Padre was the 
helmsman, and the Maxchesa sate in the cushioned prow. 
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" Not SO fast, dear," expostulated the Marchesa. ** It is a 
breach of all etiquette to pass the Prince so unceremoniouslj. 
To be sure, your oars are lighter.'' 

A scornful smile passed over Ersilia's face. " Prince Orsini 
ought to row better than I, a mere woman, you ought to say 
Aunt ; but really I never saw so clumsy a performance." 

The Padre glanced at the beautiful girl, her color heightened 
by the excitement of her loved pursuit, and bending as gracefully 
to her oars as the willow to the wind. The jealous eye of the 
Marchesa saw this, and checked the rising remark by a shake of 
her head at the Padre, send a volley of compliment as the Prince 
rowed close by them, breathless, hatless, and coatless, in his 
efforts to beat Ersilia at rowing. Ersilia took two strokes back- 
ward, and brought the boats in a more social position, then drew 
up her oars, bent down and rested on them. 

" Are you fatigued, Signorina ? drawled out the Italian, piqued 
by the thought of the ease and grace with which Ersilia*s little 
craft had been borne along over the smooth tide, while he had 
showed such a contrast in his own clumsy management. 

Before Ersilia's frank "No I" could be uttered, the ready 
address of the Marchesa interposed. 

" Yes ! she must be fatigued in trying to race with you, 
Prince. What a lovely evening !" continued the Marchesa, as 
she raised her glass to catch the first glimpse of the ihoon, 
which was rising over the mountain like a water lily from a bank 
of greenish cloud. 

'< Si! e una cosa sublime!" affectedly ejaculated the Prince, 
as he leant over the boat, and whispered to the Padre. 

It was not long before the Marchesa ennuyee of moon, stars, 
and pointless schemes, proposed returning to the Chateau, 
pleading the dampness of lake air. They were soon within sight 
of the old tower, looming up among the cypresses and firs. 

" Ersilia, dear, sing one of your pretty boat-songs; the Prince 
has never heard you." 
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She took off her hat, and flung it from her. She had heen hack 
again in her old home for the last hour, thinking over her free 
happy life there, while her meditative air had been set down, of 
coarse, by priest and lady, to abstraction. 

" She is thinking of the prince, and what a brilliant life is be- 
fore her," thought the Marchesa. 

Ersilia had been grave and thoughtful of late, and it argued 
to them that if not in love with the Prince, she was certainly in 
love with her coming station ; and Ersilia had been taught she 
was a " pauper,*' a mere recipient of her Aunt's charity. Besides, 
the Prince had three villas as well as his palace in Rome, and 
another in Florence, and there would be boats and horses, and 
all that heart could wish. 

But reveries were all dissolved, as the sweet clear tones of 
Ersilia's voice woke the sleeping echoes of the hills " lo sono il 
Pescator," vdth the accompaniment of the oars, in perfect time, as 
they feathered the still waters, and rippled off in faintest murmur. 
The song was ended, and echo bore away the last refrain. 

** What a stupid fellow Juno was," broke in the Marchesa, ** to 
treat Echo so cruelly, as the fable goes.'' 

•* Not more unjust," responded the iPadre, " than Narcissus 
was, whom Echo loved." 

" But he didn't return the sweet nymph's passion," exclaimed 
the Marchesa ; " for you remember, he was changed into a 
flower, because he refused her love, and was sorely punished for 
falling in love with his own shadow." 

"Served him right!" rejoined the priest, "to be metamor- 
phosed into a flower." 

"But you have forgotten the sequel," said Ersilia, "Echo 
pined away for love, till naught remained but her immortal voice ; 
that still haunts lake, stream and mountain, even Como." 

The Marchesa raised her eyes to her neice in mute surprise. 
This was the first revelation she had ever had of this phase of 
Ersilia's mind — the silent Ersilia. 



A 
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" There is sentiment there, poetry ! " thought she, " I never 
saw this before." 

True, Ersilia's real character had been veiled in that Roman 
atmosphere, and was now unconsciously developing under the 
influences of her more expanded and unrestrained life. 

Roman climate had not perfected or developed one such 
exotic in the Marchesa*s conservatory. Had Edward Percy been 
on that night's excursion on the Lake, he might have been 
tempted to break from his own reserve, and say, "There is 
another flower that opens once in a century, beside the night- 
blowing cereus." 

But the shore was now gained, and the parties disembarked, 
two by two ascending the slightly inclined gravel walk that led 
to the hall door. 

The Padre gave his arm to the Marchesa ; of course, what 
could the Prince do, but offer hisf to the fair singer, who had 
defeated, and shewed him off as such a sorry figure in tbat night's 
rowing? He was ill at ease, for his companion had exhibited 
herself to great advantage. 

Even in the chat upon the echo, the Prince had been 
excluded, for his limited knowledge of English had not extended 
to classic myth. His priest-tutor had been a faithless teacher, 
and in this land priests are the scholars, and princes but too 
often fools ! 

The night was too beautiful to lose, and Ersilia pleaded for a 
longer stay in the grounds. The air was too damp for the 
Marchesa, but Ersilia and the Prince wandered on alone. He 
picked a magnolia, and offered it to her. She looked at it, but she 
had not room for it in her bosom : — there was a faded rose 
there then. 

" Will you not take out that faded flower, and put this fresh 
one in its place ?" pleaded with simple fervor her companion. 

Ersilia only looked again at the beautiful flower, and com- 
mented on its rich perfume, but did not take it. The Prince, 
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althoogh accostomed to the flatteries of his own people, was not , 
afironted by the nonchalant indifference with which his second 
flower gift was refused, but mentally attributed it to an English 
want of sentiment. ErsUia was already absorbed in the beauties 
of the night, and they had reached the borders of the lake. 
Here she sate down absently. 

"She must love me," he thought, ''for she invites me to a 
iSte a tSte. What Italian lady would risk her evening dress updn 
the damp grass for a moonlight or a lake !'' was the self-congratu- 
lation. " Will you not wear my flower-gift, Signorina ?" asked he 
aloud. " It is too large a flower to wear, it would spoil these 
lace folds," she answered, pointing to her rich boddice. 

The Prince could appreciate this motive, and was silent for a 
moment, then, as if a new thought had struck him, he drew from 
his pocket a bracelet. There was a beautiful impersonation of 
the Virgin upon the clasp. " Will you accept this ?" he faltered, 
quickly clasping the rich Venetian chain round her wrist. Before 
Brsilia had time to recover her surprise to answer, the trinket 
was clasped, a secret spring confining it, and the Prince bent 
down, and touched his lips to her hand. 

Before Ersilia could rise, a slight plash of a retreating 
oar reminded her there might have been an observer : — was it her 
aunt or the Padr^ ? flashed into her ^mind. Rising quickly, she 
advanced a few steps, and with her strong arm, broke the resistant 
bough of arbutus that intercepted her view, and looking out, she 
saw a figure vanishing in a heavy boat from the shore. 

Leaping fi:om the slight embankment, heedless of flounces 
and ribands, she stood on the pebbly beach, watching the silver 
path of spray the boat had left. '* There are the floaters ; the 
fishermen have been adjusting their nets for the night." 

" Hark ! there's a woman's voice," rejoined the Prince, " what 
does she sing ? " 

The Italian's English was somewhat circumscribed, as before 
mentioned, though .the Marchesa had been his satin-bound 
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dictionary through the two winters past; but fie upon the 
dictionary ! the words only were limited to drawing-room phrase- 
ology, and ignored rustic forms of expression. 

" Ha ! Ha ! the net is snnk, 

And the fishes are caaght ali7e, 
Lncky the dead ones that can fioat, 

Or the live ones that can dive." 

The moveless, still air acted as a glassichord on the waters, 
which rang under the shrill voice of the singer. " Do you hear 
that ? listen ! " exclaimed Ersilia ; '* it is Maggie ; I do so like 
that girl ! and her song, how wild and peculiar ! " 

" Stop, stop ! you are wetting your feet ! " exclaimed the 
Prince ; and it was true, the noiseless waves were creeping into 
her slippers as they would glide into a beach shell. 

But another voice joined in the duett. ** Signorina, 
signorina ! Well, it is only the plea of your birthday that saves 
you to-night,** was the honied insinuation of the Padre, who had 
surprised the lovers, as he thought. "Your Aunt is twirling 
her fan, and venting her impatience upon the melting pyramid of 
ice, because you choose moonlight strolls like any gipsy, instead 
of the terrace. She threatens she wont have any more visitors 
if you despise her society in this way." 

They hastened towards the hall door ; but one act was not 
lost sight of by the watchful Marohesa, who had contrived to see 
without her glass, that, as her niece ascended the steps, the 
Prince had stooped and touched her foot. The unworldly girl 
did not check the Princess solicitude, for he had only goodnaturedly, 
as she thought, accompanied the word by the deed, as he 
stammered out, in broken English, " The feet are wet, eh?" 
/ There was no coquetry in Ersilia. Reader ! has not the 
unguarded simplicity of many a pure heart, more than once 
been mistaken and misconstrued ? 

They had reached the terrace. Pretended vexation frowned 
momentarily on the Marchesa's calm, cold face, but the sight of 
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the fiiendly positioQ between the two, sooq droTe that awaj, as 
with a merrj laugh Ersilia entered. 

The Prince meanwhile sank into a comfortable chair, and 
b^^ iSmning himself with a rich fan he drew from his breast 
pocket. It was £rsilia*8 fan ; she had dropped it in the grass, in 
her efforts to discover the boat and its owner. 

The Maichesa read all. The Padre was right ; in her seal 
she worshipped his intellect that night. 

ErsiUa had forgotten the bracelet that now glistened on her 
arm. The Aunt's keen eye had not been deceived. There it was, 
clasped upon a wrist that had refused many a costly bracelet 
from her, because, as she guilelessly told the Marchesa (who had 
often wished her to adopt the ornament), " I will never wear a 
braoelety except it be given me by one I love ! '* 

But as Ersilia stooped to pick up the Marchesa's handkerchief, 
the gold bauble met her eye, and for the first time, reminded her 
of that moment when it had been clasped there, and the 
interruption which had diverted her thoughts from it. Not 
wishing to attract curiosity, she polled her sleeve over the chain, 
in her heart wishing that it was at the bottom of the Lake. 

The evening wore away, and late the party separated for the 
night. Ersilia thought her Aunt's kiss affectionate for the first 
time in her life. The Padre rose, took both hands, and said, 
''Daughter," for the first time too. The Prince courteously 
bowed, and silence and night soon settled upon the inmates of 
the Chateau. 

There was no conclave that night. The Marchesa had gone 
to rest with satisfaction, and the Priest was persuaded that, 
although his attempts to draw the Protestant into the Church, 
had not yet succeeded, Ersilia would now yield to the softer 
blandishments of love and an establishment. 

But Ersilia had reached her chamber. She pushed the 
heavy drapery from the window, and threw wide open the lattice. 
Only one self reproach stained that night's history. The 
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bnacekt ! — tbere it hung to condemn her ; but she would take it 
off, give it back to the donor in the morning, and there would be 
an end of that; — no^in vain she pulled, she coaxed the 
wayward clasp, but it yielded not. Heavy and sick at heart, 
she crept into bed. A worn and faded envelope, with a few dead 
roses, was taken from her bosom, and laid into her Bible (the gift 
of the Erector), then, putting it under her pillow, she soon fell 
asleep. 

The next morning she was up hours before the Marohesa 
made her appearance. This having been her custom always, no 
curiosity was excited. She could then row in her boat — read, 
write, or amuse herself after her own fancy, unobserved. This 
was Ersilia's happiest time ; she had a good long day before the 
rest of the family had dreamt of leaving their pillows. This 
morning they were to meet at breakfast at ten. What was 
Ersilia about all the time before that? Was she singing her 
scales ? Who could answer ? for if Harvey had not opened the 
windows, who would be the wiser ? 

It would be unkind to disturb the dreamers at such 
unearthly hours by " Solfeggi ! " No. Ersilia was up and 
dressed ; noiselessly she crept down stairs. With some little 
trouble she succeeded in slipping the various bolts and bars, that 
shut out the simple peasantry of Como— evil consciences and 
confessionals put on the prison bars here ! Ersilia's early 
invigorating life and habits had given her strength unknown to 
many of the softer fingers of other women. At last the door 
yielded, and creaked on its un-oiled hinges ; she shut it as 
noiselessly as she could, and in another moment our heroine 
was in her boat, and, with fairy swiftness, skimmed that little 
craft out of sight. 

With steady stroke she reached the opposite shore ; it was a 
good hour and a half's row from the chateau, but what was that 
to her? Unfatigued, she reached the pier, fastened her boat, and 
hastened up the narrow street. The shops were shut — only a 
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blacksmith's forge attainable. Without a thought, she knocked 
at one, and in strangei^s Italian, addressed the night-capped face 
that peeped out at an upper window to answer her. 

At first the man did not understand, but she pressed her 
errand with importunitj. '' Could he unfiEisten this bracelet ? " 
pointing to her wrist. 

The dogged peasant pleaded that he never worked so early, 
and no persuasion could induce him to make an exception. 
Baffled, heated, disappointed, Ersilia turned away. Time was 
flying, and she ought soon to be on her way back, for the clouds 
looked' portentous. 

" Would she be missed ? " arose in her mind. 

At this moment a tall girl came out of an adjoining doorway, 
roused by the colloquy ; and her curiosity, of course, excited. 

" Get up, master ! It is the signorina of the chateau." 

"Hush!*' interrupted Ersilia. "Hush! don't tell him 
that." Luckily, the old smith lost Maggie's last observation. 

" Come here, Maggie ; can you keep a secret ? " 

That was all Maggie ever wanted to make her an iron friend. 
Those words acted as a spell ; fixing her clear, honest eye upon 
Ersilia, she began to speak, but was as quickly checked. 

Ersilia was a reader of character. Slipping her arm into 
that of the peasant girl, they walked off together. She then told 
her, in a few words, her errand. Helpless she was then, for one 
wrist was shackled, and a close observer might have seen the 
torn and woun^led fiesh beneath the golden links of the bracelet. 

" Could any artisan be found," she urged, " who could cut 
this hated wristlet ? " 

A wheel gripe, and a few rusty bungling tools, were all Maggie 
said she could command. She could have wrenched the bracelet 
easily, but the wrist was already wounded, and Ersilia felt that 
suspicion would be created if her arm was more injured ; besides, 
the labor of rowing had already inflamed the wounds, and the 
flesh was much swollen. 
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" I can bite it wi' my teeth, if ye'U let me ! " urged Maggie, 
disclosing, as she spoke, a row of huge, white teeth, that might 
easily have done the work. 

The time was flying, and Ersilia knew she ought to be back 
at the chateau. Filing would be an endless job, and the village 
bells were ringing nine. At last our heroine began to lose her 
composure. 

" Is there any way of breaking the chain ? " 

" Not wi*out hurting o' ye," Maggie replied. 

" Oh ! if that's all, hurt me. I don't care, so that the thing 
comes off ! Quick ! quick ! Never mind ! " And at this deter- 
minate vehemence and decision of Ersilia, Maggie seized the 
woven fiUagree in her teeth, and, with scarcely an effort, twisted 
the coil, which weakened and snapped under the grip. 

This act, momentary as it was, was borne without a flinch 
from Ersilia, — only the heightened color revealed severe pain. 
In a moment, Maggie's rough face dropt such a shower of kisses 
upon the wounded wrist, that the tears came into the victim's 
eyes, and dropped upon the head of her deliverer. 

There was not a moment longer to spare — not a moment to 
thank Maggie. The brave spirit never for an instant had lost 
sight of her ultimate object — return. Nor did she slip a gold 
" douceur " into Maggie's hand. 

Maggie loved her for this ; but Ersilia kissed her face, and, 
without word of thanks or compliment, shortly, but intensely, 
said, " Maggie, you are my friend for ever ; I will not ask you to 
keep this a secret." Then, leaping into her boat, forgetful of her 
wounded wrist, round which she wound her lace pocket handker- 
chief, she was soon on her way back, and, in another interval, at 
the breakfast table. Yes ; she was in time even to make the tea, 
for Harvey had that moment lighted the spirit flame under the 
silver urn. 

The principal topics of the breakfast table were discussed, 
the pith and marrow of which was sifted into the usual dross 
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of Italian life^ — in short, " How would that daj*3 time be 
best sqoanderod ? " The self-deceiTcd Marchesa, the Padre, and 
the flattered Prince sipped their wines and tea ; and how little 
did oonyersation betraj the real thoughts that were hidden under 
doth and silk ! 

Ersilia c(mtriTed with dexterity to employ one hand in 
pouring oat the tea, instead of two, thus conc^ing her lacerated 
wrist. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE GUESTS. 



" Nature will be reported. All things are engaged in writing their own history." 

The old halls of Aldobrandi had resumed their ancient festivity, 
and the Marchesa did not find it quite so dull as she expected. 
She felt an independence, too, that she did not feel either at 
Frascati, or Sorrento, for she had only to entertain here, such 
friends as she chose to invite, and there was no fear of an 
inundation of' idle visitors, such as frequently interrupted her 
retirement at her villas nearer Rome. 

But before we continue our narration, we must take a look at 
Percy, as he opened the Marchesa's letter, and read his invitation 
to Como. An expression of astonishment passed over his face, 
as in the handwriting he recognized the same as that which bade 
him return the ring. It must be confessed that after Percy had 
received the Marchesa's note, bidding him "return the ring," 
and supposing it to be Ersilia's response, he sank into a morbid 
gloom of mind, from which even the absorbing interests of his 
art could not rouse him. But he did not long suffer this bitter 
suspense, as Ersilia's short note soon followed, which she waited 
to post, until after her arrival at Como, through the faithful 
' services of Maggie; but it all seemed a sort of mystery to him. 
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So vhen the Marchesa's invitation came, Percy was not altogether 
imprefMired to accept it, as we shall see from his interview with 
the <dd Baronet, who surprised him in his stndio, just as he was 
beginning his day's work. 

'* Well ! well ! put away all these files and scrapers, and 
come along with us, Percy, we've got an invitation too ! You 
look now more like a statue than anything here, brooding away 
oyer this mud and masonry. Come along ! we are ofiE to-morrow 
by the early train ! " 

** But— but— " began Percy. 

" ' But ? ' there's no * but,' " interrupted Sir Harry. " Non- 
sense ! I know, I know all about it, come along ! we'll have no 
* buts ' in the case ! " 

The appointed day arrived, and with it the Marchesa s 
expected visitors. Sir Harry was in his element, and rejoiced at 
the prospect of liberty, and country life. Miss Osborne, although 
she was more Ibnd of " turns on the pavement," as she expressed 
her mode of exercise, still it was a variety to her to find herself 
in an 0I4 chateau, which had the reputation, at least, of being 
haunted. Not that Miss Osborne had any particular predilection 
or curiosity about ghosts or hobgoblins, still there was a mystery 
about this. And it must be confessed that it was not an altogether 
distasteful idea to her, that Edward Percy was coming, for he had 
promised to give her some lessons in sketching, of which everyone 
but herself thought she was most sadly in need. As flower painting 
had been Miss Osborne's specialty, and as she was quite as willing 
to copy an artificial, as a natural one, — in fact, she greatly preferred 
a beautifully feishioned artificial flower to a wild natural one, — it 
would be of use to her, she mentally considered, to acquire a 
little finish in the accomplishment of sketching. 

Ersilia found Miss Osborne a very amusing companion, 
although two more different women could scarcely have been 
thrown together, with the expectation of forming a friendship. 

And Edward Percy ? Shortly after his arrival he perceived 
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that any chance of speaking to Ersilia privately was hopeless. 
When the Marchesa was not heside her, the Padre took her place ; 
and even the next day, when the guests went out into the grounds, 
Percy found it impossible to speak to Ersilia alone. 

One morning, after breakfast, the Marchesa proposed a stroll, 
and appointed Ersilia as pioneer. 

"Dear, me! up this hill?" said Miss Osborne; "there's 
such a narrow path, and I shall tear my flounces in those horrid 
hushes." 

As Ersilia went on, she stripped a long piece of ivy from a 
tree near, and threw it over the shoulders of her companion. 

" Oh ! don't put that on my neck, it will cover me with nasty 
insects," shouted fastidious Miss Osborne, " you know I have not 
been educated hy a northern foster mother, and do so dislike ivy 
and insects, and there you stand laughing at me !" 

Ersilia was too much amused to aid her companion, and Sir 
Harry was engaged in one of his usual arguments with the 
Marchesa, emphasizing every strong point of debate by contin- 
uous thrusts of his umbrella into an ant hill, that perforated 
the gravel walk. 

" Papa, see what Ersilia has draped me with." 

" With what more beautiful mantle could I have invested 
Miss Osborne,'* archly replied Ersilia, "than this ruin-loving ivy?** 

" So suggestive, too,'* quoted Edward Percy, who had just 
joined them. 

" Ruin-loving ivy !'* exclaimed Miss Osborne. 

"Insult upon injury,** urged the Marchesa. " Yet what more 
tasteful compliment could Miss Howard have paid you than to 
compare you with a * tower * which the ivy drapes ?** 

Ersilia had sank upon the grass, and was weaving a beautiful 
chaplet of ivy, lost to the last sentences. 

" But,'* said Miss Osborne, turning very sentimentally 
towards the sculptor, " Miss Howard intended to pre-flgure the 
ivy, as hiding ruin .'** and the " passee belle '* drew down her veil 
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in supreme coquetry, ** but these horrid little beasts, that live in 
those firs and ivy, I so detest ; and I much prefer the conservatory 
for my walks, and abominate woods, spiders, insects, and all these 
country luxuries 1" 

At length Ersilia was roused from her work. " Sir fiarry. 
Sir Harry," she cried out, " look ! you have demolished another 
beautiful aiit-hill. I never pass one without going round, so as 
not to disturb these palaces of industry." 

•* Ah,'' exclaimed the Marchesa, " you must plead guilty, for 
you have poked at those poor ant-hills ever since you came out, 
and you have a formidable, rival to contend with in Miss Howard, 
who cares so intensely for all the outside creatures of her villa 
home ; and she is mistress here. The dear girl is so fanciful, and 
will talk to one about the dust palaces of the ant, the confec- 
tionaries of the bees, the upholsterers among the spiders, and 
the paper makers among the wasps. All are worthy of Reaumur 
himself, and she has such a way of preaching about them. She was 
bom to be a reformer, she thinks, rather than accept the sphere of 
a poor limited woman. How she extols those glorious ones who 
are now working so energetically for the sacred cause of woman !" 

" So Miss Ersilia is a reformer — a strong minded woman, eh ?" 
chuckled Sir Harry. 

" Oh yes, she'll cut off her hair before long I" lisped Miss 
Osborne, " and bore us to death with her progressive theories." 

Percy had stooped, and was taking up the garland of ivy. 

*' Good gracious, do take that grasshopper off!" shrieked Miss 
Osborne. 

At this the whole party was convulsed with laughter. ' 

" Poor little harmless grasshopper," said Ersilia, annoyed at 
the affectation. 

" There comes Padre Ambrogio," said the Marchesa, " he will 
soon impale the offender," and in another moment, the priest 
joined the group, but he had not come alone. Lady Mary had 
toddled out to look after her absent lord. 
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''Oh fancy/' was her daughter's accost, "Ersilia dotes on 
canker worms, grasshoppers, wasps, and ants, it is really quite 
frightful, I assure you, and if it had not been for Mr. Percy I 
should have been devoured. This eccentric mortal (pointing to 
the delinquent) oalln bees confectioners, wasps paper makers, and 
ant-hills dust palaces. Did you ever hear such nonsense ? If she 
would only talk sense ! and she wants me" . . . Here Miss 
Osborne was checked in her complaints by the Marchesa, who 
proposed tea in the grounds, and the party, two by two, wandered 
off in the direction of the terrace. 

" There will be no row on the lake to night, I fear," said Sir 
Harry, peering portentously over his green spectacles at the lower- 
ing sky above. 

" No," answered the Marchesa, " one would certainly not wish 
to encounter one of our sadden lake storms, though Ersilia did 
have a taste of it the other night." 

'* Had we not better go in ?" timidly suggested Lad/ Mary, 
it is so windy here on the terrace." 

Drops of rain and distant thunder now broke up the projected 
tea party, and one by one the visitors retreated to the house. 

** Ersilia, Ersilia!" called out the Marchesa, as she entered 
the hall door, " come in, child !" 

Ersilia was the last to move ; she had lingered to watch the 
approaching storm, and Percy was standing by her. A fitful 
wind blew in sudden gusts through the trees, and vivid streams 
of electric fire tore up the black masses of clouds above them, 
shivering the angry sky. Peals of thunder followed, and shook 
the earth ; then heavy drops of rain succeeded, and Percy 
unwillingly urged Ersilia to go in, just as the servant appeared 
with an umbrella. 

*' There is a fascination," said Ersilia, ** in watching one of 
these wild thunderstorms on the Lake." 

This remark though addressed to her companion, was accepted 
by Sir Harry, as he met them by the hall door. '* Fascination, 
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eb? Goodness! my dear, what on earth keeps you out in 
such a rain? What fanciful creatures these girls are, to be 
sure ! Where's my daughter and Orsini ? " 

" Are they not in ? " enquired Percy. 

" In ? No ! " was the prompt reply of the Marchesa. " Were 
you not all together watching the storm ? " 

" No ! " said Ersilia. 

A frown passed over the Marchesa *s face. '' I thought you 
were ! " ' 

^ "Here they come!" exclaimed Sir Harry, "a couple of 
drowned rats ! " 

The little scene of Miss Osborne's entrance we pass over ; it 
is enough to add, the Prince had invited her to the Chapel, where 
they had been delayed by the shower, and dared not quit their 
retreat, until the worst of the storm was over. The Marchesa 
had felt no uneasiness about Ersilia and Percy, because she 
supposed the young people were all together the most of the 
time. 

Not so ! in that brief interval between the play of the 
lightning, and the peals of thunder ; those two had spoken words 
which could not be re-called. AH had been explained with regard 
to the ill-fated letter. It was the very moment that both those 
souls would have chosen, had the choice been given to them 
beforehand to speak. The night sympathised, — the storm became 
the language of expression, the illustration of their own undefined, 
unshapen, but yet existing feelings. 

How often it is the case, that Nature finds our words for us ! 
In vain we seek for them at times, to paint our rising thought, 
or deeper emotion, for they seem to stumble at the threshold of 
the lips, and come to light feeble and dwarfed. It is at such 
moments that Nature becomes our interpreter, illustrating with 
power every master passion these human souls in all their 
complexity, variety, and contradiction can create. The great 
school of Nature is hung with similies, analogies, and formulas 
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for our help; we have only to turn to her for sympathy and 
words, to help our feeble utterances, — aye, words. 

And yet to carry out this analogy, what words could this 
thunderstorm have spoken ? Metaphor ? Analysis ? Yes ! and 
this is God's own language to us, which is always hidden beneath 
the mystic mantle of metaphor. So He speaks to souls, and so 
do some souls answer Him, and we call them poets ! In any 
very deep emotion we are constrained to be silent, and not given 
to expression. The deeper the stream, the fewer are 'the words 
that ripple up to the surface of the lips ; we feel their inadequacy, 
therefore we do not summon them. 

But who has not felt the stem or sweet voices of Nature plead 
his own peculiar cause ? The sun does not die without leaving 
his bequest. The tempest in every phase finds its analogy in 
these restless, passionate hearts of ours. The soothing calm, 
the appeals of desolation, even the little flower that reaches up 
from the glacier cliff to smile on death and frost — finds an 
analogy in our soul's life. If we do not understand these words 
and signs, it is our own fault; it is because we have neglected 
ourselves, and the first rudiments of our souls' education. It 
would seem, indeed, as if ** not many wise, not many great, not 
many mighty are chosen " out of this great schoolroom of life, 
for it is to the children only this bread is given — to those who 
commune much with God and His revelations of Himself through 
Nature in this sub-astral world. 

The next morning the guests found themselves again in the 
grounds. 

" Well, go on, Miss Ersilia, we will hear the conclusion of 
your lecture on the tradespeople of the woods," said Sir Harry. 
" Just as the storm drove us in last night, you were telling us of 
the flower-clock, which Linnaeus, the naturalist, used. A flower 
that blossomed at three o'clock, another flower star that shines at 
four, and at five opens a cup, to remind people it is tea-time ! " 

Although Ersilia was not exactly in the mood for continuing 
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this dissertation, she remarked that " LinnsBus was not the only 
one who asked the ' flowers of the field ' to tell him what time it 
was ; for Claude Lorraine used no other clock but the flowers 
when he went out to sketch." 

** Miss Howard/' interrupted Percy, " did you ever, in pur- 
suing your favorite study, learn that the world is indebted to the 
very simple fact of a fly entrapped in amber for the discovery of 
electricity ? The old Grecian, Thales, discovered the power in 
amber to attract light bodies, by observing a fly that was sepul- 
chred in a drop of the Oriental gum. We have, certainly, a great 
palace of industry in the outer world," continued Percy. " I was 
reading, the other day, a pretty idea on the same subject, that all 
created objects write their own history before they die." 

"What, Histories, too?" sarcastically interrupted Miss 
Osborne. 

" All the insects," continued Percy, " flowers, shadows, and 
lights inscribe their autographs on these golden pages before they 
pass away. The glacier tooth cuts its way down the mountain 
side, and leaves its record for geology ; not a footstep of animal 
or insect that does not leave its impression on the ground, and 
print a chart of its walk for the naturalist to find. Even the 
little stone is seen to carry its shadow along with it.'' 

** Dear me, Mr. Percy ! do talk of something but stones and 
insects." 

" Miss Osborne," retorted Percy, " did you know spiders 
have been called by some naturalists good barometers ? It is 
said the weather will be fine fourteen days, when she makes the 
principal thread of her web very long ; and she is so prudent, she 
will not do this until she knows, by instinct, that the state of the 
atmosphere is settled ! " 

" Really, Percy," said the Marchesa, " you talk of insects as 
if they had brains." 

"To be sure ! that is a fact long ago established by Mens. 
Dujardin, that insects have brains ; and he relates things that 
prove the assertion." 
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" It is really absurd, papa, to hear Mr. Percy, too, go on in 
this ridiculous manner! He and Miss Howard would like to 
prove that all hutnan discoveries were first invented for man by 
the little beasts. I do so hate female philosophers," said Miss 
Osborne, in rather a spiteful tone, glancing at Ersilia, through a 
comer of her veil. 

" There have been many celebrated female philosophers, 
though, if you do hate them," said Father Ambrogio, embracing 
the opportunity the occasion offered, to hear himself. " The 
Pythagorean's chief exponent was onp of your own sex, Miss 
Osborne ; and, what was most remai^able, she kept silence for 
five long years." 

" Silent for five years ? " echoed the Marchesa. ** My 
Ersilia, then, would do for a Pythagorean, grandly ! " 

**A Pythagorean, then, could keep a secret, eh?" comically 
observed Sir Harry, who, having been arrested in the act of 
demolishing every ant-hill that came within reach of his um- 
brella, had now commenced a merciless onslaught on a laburnum 
tree, which he was rapidly stripping of its golden tassels. 

" It is wise, in my opinion," said Percy, " that women should 
be philosophers, or anything else that employs reason, for, as they 
have by nature more versatility, and often a greater flow of words 
than we have, and must talk in that case, they would have some- 
thing worth talking about." 

" Mr. Percy, I see, is fond of strong-minded women," said the 
Marchesa, satirically. 

" Odious ! Must a woman respond to that epithet, because 
her mind aspires to something higher than tapestry work and 
crochet ? and because she likes to speculate upon the nebulse of 
the stars, or (glancing at Ersilia) finds friends, instead of enemies, 
among the insects ? " 

" Yes ! quite true," said Sir Harry ; these dear creatures 
must find a use for their tongues ; and I am ready to stand in 
the ranks, too, for sensible women, who love to reason of all these 
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things. Better to talk philanthropy than scandal, if they must 
talk, eh my dear?'' accompanied by an affectionate pat on Lady 
Mary*8 shoulder, which • very nearly threw her ofif her balance. 
*' For my part, I like to see a woman write well, but I don't want 
to see the ink on her fingers ; talk well, yet not be a pedant ; 
aye, and if you like, turn sculptress, if that profession does not 
nnsex her." 

" Bravo ! Sir Harry, you are coming round to my doctrines at 
last,** said Ersilia. " Farewell then to all your dear ' exchanges,' 
'dubs,' 'races,' billiard rooms,' for you would not want those 
haunts." 

" No ! " interrupted Percy, " men would be so elevated and 
purified by the presence of sensible companions, rather than kept 
out of society, because deficient in the talent for making them- 
selves ' agreeable ' to ladies ! All great reformers must have their 
season of fermentation, before they subside into perfect amalga- 
mation, though ferocity in a cause does not help it. A woman 
need not transfer herself into a guy, or an amazon, because 
she dislikes the restraint of narrow spheres. She can preserve 
her grace, refinement, and gentleness, and yet — " 
Be a reformer ! " said Sir Harry. 

The scope is wider in your country, Percy, I should judge," 
said the Marchesa, " according to travellers' accounts ! " 

. " We shall have a hot battery now," said Sir Harry, " if you 
touch on that point, to this patriot ! " 

"Truly, America," said Percy gravely, "is a field for all 
liberal principles. But I trust you don't form all your opinions 
of our country by the superficial pictures ignorant travellers give, 
though like all illustrious people, America must submit patiently 
to have her portrait drawn by all sorts of artists, good and bad — 
by caricaturists too ; and it is to be lamented all are not artists 
who attempt to delineate her. But we have rather wandered 
away from our original subject, — the trades-people of the woods." 

"You have mentioned almost every occupation, except a 
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physician," interrupted Sir Harry comically. " Cannot you prove 
there are physicians in the woods ? " 

'* Physicians ? " interrupted Ersilia, " certainly there are ! 
The Spanish fly, or cantharides, is a valuable physician ; and the 
ancients used to take certain insects as pills ! " 

After this reply, a half-smothered yawn broke from Miss 
Osborne, and a general apathy fell on the circle, which soon 
ended in adjournment to the house. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE MAROHESA AND HER GUESTS* DEPARTURE. 



' Or, in the golden afternoon, 
A guest or happy sister sung ; 
Or, here she brought the harp, and flung 
A ballad to the brightning moon." 

InMemoriam, 



It will be seen by the following dialogue that the Marchesa had 
no idea of being left to the ennui of her lake villa, when the 
Osbomes and Percy bad taken their departure, after enjoying 
their sojourn on the shores of Como. She determined to go 
with them, and signified her intention, as usual, in her own 
abrupt way, as we shall learn from the gossip in the servants' 
haU. 

'' It's no use prating so, Maggie ; lay down the fish here in 
the shade. We don't want the sun to broil 'em before Padre 
Ambrogio's nose shall say, ' Troppo cotto.* The young lady is 
happy enough, and I don't wonder mistress wants her to marry a 
prince, instead of a poor drawing master like Mr. Percy, though 
he is considerable of a gentleman like. He han't no fortune, and 
the young lady has got kind of used to high life now, and she can't 
do without it. You'd better hold your tongue. Miss Maggie, and 
mind your own business, and catch fishes, instead of prating here 
about matters above you." 
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" Well, I don't know," responded the loquacious Harvey. 
" Miss Howard is quite another person to what she was six 
months ago. I never saw anyone so changed like ; and I know 
my lady scolds at her when nobody sees." 

" Ah, ha ! *' exclaimed the housekeeper ; " so you are at your 
old trick of eaves-dropping ! What do you know of the ladies ? 
You are always making love to the ladies*-maids, to get their 
secrets out of them ! " Harvey looked at the head of the 
domestic throne with an air of supreme disdain. 

" The mistress will not thank you," she continued " for 

"sticking your white-washed head down to the key-hole. What 

signifies it to you ? WeU, weU ! What did you hear? " After all 

she was willing enough to excite the gossipping minds of her 

fellow-servants. 

" I hear the Marcbesa scold at her every night ; and the end 
will be shell run away ! My lady gets into awful passions, and 
breaks tumblers and pitchers, and then lays it on to the house- 
maid. She*s got a match for her, though ! And then, after she's 
threatened the sweet young lady, she comes down all smiles, and 
calls her ' My dear,* and all that, before people." 

" Well, I don't see any great proof in all this," reiterated 
Mrs. Fletcher ; ** and now she's going to Rome, what's the use of 
getting so waxy ? '* 

" I thought she wad na stay lang ! " broke in Maggie. 
" Mither says sae." 

" To be sure ! why should she like so dull a place after 
SorrentQ and Frascati ? " echoed Benson. *• For my part, I'm 
not myself over particler ; but I must say, of all the places for 
gloom ever I was in, this beats all. When the wind don't 
whisde down the chimney, and all the doors and windows don't 
creak, I'm thankful." 

" More than I am," reiterated Mrs. Fletcher. " There's an 
old crow's nest in my chimney, and such a smell of musty rags 
and dead mice in my bedroom, as isn't worthy of a noble lady's 
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country house. A bushel of sopt fell down mj chimney that 
first night, and well nigh spiled everything.*' 

" Pm glad my mistress is going back to Rome/' again ex- 
claimed Benson. *' I hate this place ; and I'm sure Fve seen a 
real ghost twice since I came." 

A shrill laugh from Maggie interrupted the recital, and the 
other servants joined in ; and before explanation could be given, 
if explanation there was, a sharp ring of the Marchesa's bell 
startled Benson, and put an end to further gossip that day. 

** Benson," began the Marchesa, as soon as the maid entered, 
« you must put up my boxes directly, and attend to the packing 
of the large box and bag." 

" But my lady will not take all her things, when she means 
to come back so soon ? " 

" That is quite uncertain, Benson. Did you see Miss Howard, 
last evening, talking with Mr. Percy, under the cypress ? " she 
asked suddenly. 

" No ! my Lady, I didn't ; but Harvey saw her coming in 
with Mr. Percy, after you and Sir Harry Osborne had gone to 
the Podera." 

" But were they alone ? " 

" No, my lady, not all the time ; but I think Prince Orsini 
was shooting at the target most of the afternoon. Miss Osborne 
was afraid of the wet grass, and did not go off the terrace." 

" Very well I Benson, see to the packing ; — but stay — do 
you think they were long alone ? Sir Harry Osborne insisted on 
my going through the Podera with him, and he took such a long 
time to look at everything.'* 

" Yes, my Lady, and for all I know, though it is'nt my place 
to meddle in other folks* business, I heard Sir Harry send off the 
Prince to shoot." 

" But where was Lady Mary ? ** 

" Oh, my Lady, I don't exactly know ; but she was not with 
Miss Howard." 
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The Marchesa had to conceal her impatience as best she 
might, so finished her cross-questioning, and went down to the 
breakfjGist room. 

"Well, well," chuckled Sir Harry, as the breakfast was 
ending, " how will Miss Ersilia like to be shut up here, when we 
are all gone ? It will be very dull, I fear, for her." , 

" Not long dull," answered the Marchesa, " I am going to 
send her a companion until I come back. I would not subject 
her to a move in the heat of summer, particularly as she is so 
fond of the old chateau." 

Ersilia was really delighted at the thought of being left sole 
mistress of the place ; the idea of loneliness, never crossed her 
mind. She rather courted solitude, than flinched from it as a 
depressing thing. Percy raised his eyes, and looked, first 
at the Marchesa, and then at Ersilia. There was enquiry in that 
look ; but no words were spoken. 

" Here, here ! monsieur le Prince,** said Sir Harry, ** corae, 
shall we have a last shot together, while the ladies prepare for 
the journey ? " 

This was said with an indescribable naivete, and a glance at 
Percy, best understood by him, and the two hastened down the 
steps, and were soon out of sight. 

Padre Ambrogio had borne off Miss Osborne to see some 
relics in the chapel, for to tell the truth, he found this young 
lady impressible, and not a few little strategems had been em- 
ployed to proselyte a weak, unstable mind. 

The Marchesa — where was she? Giving last directions to 
Mrs. Fletcher, while Sir Harry (bless his soldier's heart I ) 
had sent off Lady Mary to attend to her packing. Was Sir 
Harry "au/at«"? Had he not forgotten his youthful days? 
No ! not even when his eye took in the circumference of his once 
beautiful Mary; — for she too had been young and beautiful. 

" Sir Harry, you are a trump ! " Percy might have uttered, 
as well as looked, when he saw the ex-general dispose of that 
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whole company in the most skilful manner, worthy the tactics of 
the field. The whole party, did I say ? 

Behind the rich brocade in the alcoved window of the library, 
Percy stood with Ersilia ; how long they might have talked, we 
cannot vouch for, had it not been for Sir Harry's well timed and 
ingenious interruption. 

At the moment of his appearance, Ersilia slipped out of the 
room, leaving Percy alone with Sir Harry. She went to her 
room, where shortly the Marchesa surprised her. "What in 
tears, Ersilia ? Are you unhappy to be left ? " 

" Oh no ! '* was Ersilia's instantaneous answer, recovering 
herself. 

" Well, dear, you will not be long alone, I shall come back 
soon ; and while 1 am gone, you will have a very agreeable 
companv>n in Sister Eosalie, who will be here as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, you will not find the Padre a dull companion, if you 
humour his little eccentricities. Look at his cabinet of insects 
and minerals, go to walk with him, and don't get ennuyee when 
he wants to talk to you of our Church. 1 do not repeat my views 
on the subject of your acceptance of Orsini. I will not compel 
you too speedily to make up your mind until I return. You will 
have time to well consider the advantage of such a marriage. 1 
do not press it upon you now. 1 have observed a change in the 
Prince's manner towards you the last week ; there seems to be 
some pique." 

Little did the haughty Marchesa know that the real cause 
originated in Ersilia's sending back the remnants of the bracelet. 
The Prince was too proud to speak of it ; nor did he believe 
Ersilia had done so from dislike to himself. In this case, as 
well as in his offerings of fiowers, she had refused his attentions 
repeatedly, yet with his limited knowledge of the Queen's 
English, and Ersilia's slight proficiency in Italian, it was evident 
that the Prince did not consider himself rejected, but only 
reserved 1 
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Not SO with Ersilia's plain and straight-forward conduct ; she 
had persisted in her refusal of all his offerings, and not a doubt 
rested on her mind that her actions had not been perfectly 
understood. 

And now the last adieux had been spoken. Ersilia and the 
Padre watched from the shore the little steamer as it paddled 
awaj out of sight; handkerchiefs were waved, and hats were 
lifted. 

Not one of that party expressed more interest in the orphan 
girl than did Sir Harry, who fixed his opera glass upon her until 
the fading outline melted into the dim distance. Percy had 
withdrawn to the stern of the boat ; there we will leave him 
alone with his thoughts, better companions he thought than the 
quartette to which he had played his own accompaniment for the 
last fortnight. 

It was an hour before dinner that Ersilia found her way to 
the great hall. The organ was open, and she played till the 
Padre came in. A strange, contrasted silence hung over every- 
thing, where but a day before festivity and social life had 
revelled. But Ersilia did not feel either solitary or depressed. 
Was she so far living the interior and ideal life that she did not 
realise the change ? The Padre had been deputed to dine with 
her until Sister Rosalie came, and had come in now to compliment 
her on her successful management of the stops, and the conquest 
she had made of a difficult church service that he brought her 
from Rome. 

The late dinner wore off more speedily than usual, and the 
priest retired to the chapel soon after. Ersilia meanwhile wan- 
dered about from room to room, till twilight deepened, and night 
came, wondering over the old family portraits, some of which 
were almost obscured by ages of alternate smoke and dampness. 
She looked into the carved oak coffers, where were tattered 
fragments of tapestry, shreds of embroidery, and other curiosities. 
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Then she went upstairs into the empty rooms, that guests 
had occupied so lately. The doors were flung open, and all was 
desolate enough. Eyen that oright, elastic spirit began to feel 
the change ; and what still added to the depression, one of those 
sadden lake storms was blowing up, and already heavy drops 
b^jan to patter on the windows. 

It occurred to Ersilia, after closing the casements, that the 
Marchesa*8 apartment was exceedingly exposed, as it looked 
out on the Lake, and the casements opened to the floor. It 
was the impulse of a moment to go back, and it was true 
the casements were violently flapping and blowing, threatening 
to shiver the panes to fragments. Just as she was closing 
one, she heard a strange low breathing, which seemed to come 
from near the bed which was half concealed in an alcove, draped 
with heavy velvet curtains. Was it her imagination that had 
conjured up some phantom of dread in this lonely chateau, this 
first day of her solitude ? 

But a heavy clap of thunder, and a violent gust of wind, 
burst open the other casement, and before she had time to 
analyze her feelings, she distinctly saw the figure of a woman 
reflected in the great mirror, near where she stood. 

Ersilia did not change her position, but finished bolting the 
window, then looked back into the mirror, but the figure had 
disappeared. She went to the spot and discovered a small door 
in the arras, through which in all probability the figure had 
escaped. Softly she opened the door, which she found looked 
out upon a long narrow corridor, which terminated on the terrace 
near the tower, and not far from her own apartment. 

Ersilia's curiosity was more aroused, than her fear awakened, 
by this extraordinary adventure. She would, perhaps, have been 
more frightened had the light suffered her to see more clearly 
the form and features of poor Melsi. But, as it was, she only 
determined to follow the passage, and see where it led. 

It was the thought and the act of a moment. On she went. 
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through that strange, old rambling place, but as she reached the 
terrace that communicated with the tower, a wild gust of wind 
blew out her candle, and the rain beat in her face so madly as 
almost to bewilder her ; still, on she went, but she saw nothing 
— heard nothing. Fearing her long absence might be observed 
by the Padre, she determined to put an end to her investigations 
for that evening, and continue them when a favorable opportunity 
offered in the future — some of these long days when she would be 
alone, when the Padre was taking his afternoon siesta^ or at his 
orisons in the chapel. She did not remember that she had not 
much longer to be alone. 

The Marchesa meanwhile, had no sooner reached Rome than 
she hastened to despatch a note to the Convent of the '' Sacre 
Cceur," requesting an immediate interview with Sister Rosalie, an 
old acquaintance both of the Marchesa and the Padre. Sister 
Rosalie was not long in making her appearance, and the Marchesa 
made known to her at once her wishes with regard to Ersilia, and 
requested her to prepare as soon as possible to go to Lake Como 
as companion and preceptress to her niece. 

Sister Rosalie was a French nun. Her amiable qualities and 
agreeable manners, certainly promised every desideratum for the 
isolated girl at Como ; besides, the Marchesa had great confidence 
in her religious devotion and persuasive powers, as it had not been 
the first time the Jesuit had employed her as a tool for proselytizing. 
Sister Rosalie received her instructions most compliantly, which 
were neither many nor weighty, for the Marchesa did not feel it 
necessary to enforce her duties. That she was to instruct Ersilia 
and use every power to win her to the Faith, and also to keep up 
her music and studies, embraced all the conditions, for which, iu 
return, the recluse was to enjoy the freedom and fresh air of 
country life. 

It was late in the evening when the little steamer stopped 
before the chateau Aldobrandi, and the new visitor arrived, well 
instructed to keep strict espionage over what might probably have 
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been represented to her as a very wayward and peculiar girl, to 
say nothing of her heretical principles. All the tact, virtue, and 
patience of her Order, were probably to be taxed to direct and 
advise. Thns forewarned and armed, Sister Rosalie entered upon 
her new vocation. 

Ersilia was summoned to the library of the Padre, who intruded 
himself upon her just as she was coming in from the garden, her 
arms full of fresh flowers that she had been gathering to decorate 
the lonely music room, where most of her day was spent. 

At the sight of the beautiful fresh face and pleasing uncon- 
strained manners of the young lady, the nun started, and rising, 
respectfully accosted Ersilia with such an air of gentle courtesy 
as at once freed Ersilia's mind of all pre-conceived prejudices that 
the recluse's habit might otherwise have engendered. French, too ! 
So much the better, far more sprightly and naive than she fancied 
an Italian nun could be. 

" I do not speak French," was Ersilia's reply to the nun's 
greeting. 

" Ah, but you soon shall, we shall together talk a leetle, we 
will play music and walk, shall we ?" ** And we will row at 
evening time," added Ersilia. 

The thought of a row with a female companion was refreshing 
to Ersilia after the regular evening sail with the Padre, for when 
he was not pounding his dogmatic nails into his young companion's 
ears, he was generally asleep over his snuff-box. Jt was fortunate 
for Ersilia's unsuspicious mind that she did not invest the lady in 
question in the slightest degree with the character of " spy." 
Thus the adroit management of the Marchesa had established at 
once the connection on an agreeable and natural footing. 

Sister Rosalie was neither stern in character nor narrow- 
minded. Not being of the order of retired nuns, she had con- 
siderable knowledge of this little planet called the " world," and 
though a bigoted adherent of the Church, she did not hate Ersilia, 
because she was a heretic, but rather looked upon her with pity. 
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and upon herself as a heaven-sent missionary, specially appointed 
for the office of converting a young and misguided mind to the faith. 
Besides, Sister Rosalie was a reader of character, she at once took 
a fancy to her charge, and that evening's first walk on the borders 
of the lake already established a free and unrestrained intercourse. 

Ersilia's refined mind and deep affections, responded almost 
at once to the sympathetic tones of the gentle nun. It was a 
new passage in her life too, to find herself becoming interested 
and attracted towards a female friend ; for in her life in Rome, 
there had not been a woman with whom she cared to associate, 
beyond the mere courtesies of every day life. Miss Osborne had 
been forced upon her in every stage of her past career, but Ersilia 
had never felt the slightest attraction to her. There could be 
none. 

But not an hour had escaped during the first interview with 
Sister Rosalie, that Ersilia had not felt the irresistible attraction 
which sympathy conveys to mind, even though one is the mature, 
the balanced and the disciplined, and the other, the strong, the 
aspiring, and the loving. And it cannot be denied there was so 
much gentleness, and so much intelligence and soul-life about 
Sister Rosalie, that Ersilia expanded under the influence, like a 
flower under the genial atmosphere of the climate that fosters it. 

" So you think. Miss Howard, you have seen a ghost ? " 
observed the Padre in an apparently casual way, the first day 
after Sister Rosalie's arrival. 

" Rather a solid looking ghost, I should say !" replied Ersilia, 
glancing suggestively at Sister Rosalie, whose face wore a curious 
mingled expression of wonder, fear, and doubt. " I shall never 
rest satisfied until I have seen her again, and I really shall think 
Mr. Percy's stories true, after all ! " 

" Making a few allowances, perhaps, for a vivid imagination," 
interposed the Padre. " Well, what did Mr. Percy see ? A ghost 
too ? " 

" Not exactly, but he heard taps on his window at night, and 
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ewerj morning a fresh sprig of ivy was hung on the window-sill by 
Boine invisible hand." 

'' Nonsense ! Miss Howard/' returned the Padre, who soon 
left them ; while Ersilia continued her story about the strange 
apparition, until the timid Sister Rosalie, who, of course, believing 
in the supernatural, positively declared she could not go to sleep 
that'lnight for fear. 

Meanwhile, let us follow the Padre to his own sanctum, pro- 
vided for him during his visits to Aldobrandi. Up and down 
this large room he paced, as if either conscience-burdened, or 
uncertain as to the working out of some new scheme. He went 
to the window, and looked out. Evening shadows were creeping 
over the lake, and wrapping the scenery in soft draperies, so 
that scarcely the outlines of the mountains were visible. He 
looked down towards the cypress, and heard the voices of Ersilia 
and Sister Rosalie, who were trying a duett together. He heard 
the last effort, accompanied by Ersilia's well-known laugh, as 
they repeated passage upon passage. 

** Strange ! " the priest muttered to himself, '* the creature 
should dare in this way to shew herself ! A stop must be put 
to that at once." 

The Padre now finding his onerous duty suspended, of running 
after, what he called, a wild '' Inglese," withdrew himself, more 
and more, to the seclusion of his own study. Spiders like dark 
comers to spin their webs in, and flies are equally pleased to sun 
their wings, rather than to be impaled by cruel pins and ^ustened 
down to technical cabinets I 

More than one letter of late had been scratched off by the 
Padre, which the Marchesa, in spite of her deep respect for her 
spiritual adviser, had laughed at. Could it be possible that the 
guileless Ersilia had purposely run the prelate into all sorts of 
expediencies to get rid of the incumbrance the few days before 
Sister Rosalie came ? Fie, Ersilia ! 

What a picture the church dignitary has sent to Rome! 
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must preclude the possibility of his further duties. This, how- 
ever, was but a threat. 

The Fadr6 had taken the precaution of locking up the 
Marchesa's room, after he had heard of Ersilia's adventure 
there, thus preventing her further investigation. Besides, 
Sister Eosalie being with her now, she had enough to occupy 
her time and thoughts. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



MIDNIGHT, AND MELSI. 



** Wby get thee gone I Horror, night go with thee."— Tbun^r't Bevenge, 

It was midnight — moonless, starless. Sister Rosalie and Ersilia 
had gone to their rooms ; all was silent, except the loud tick of 
the great clock in the hall, that struck the passing half-hours. 

Padre Ambrogio had gone to his room. First, he paced up 
and down, then lighted a small pocket lantern, which he took 
from a high shelf in a locked cupboard, where a strange medley 
of nnpriestlj garments and effects were arranged. The private 
cupboard of the Jesuit priest perhaps as figuratively represented 
his mental laboratory, as did a certain Miss Carter's sitting-room 
the " mobilia " of that eccentric lady's mind ! What can a priest 
— he who is appointed to guard and advise in cure of souls — 
possibly want of such exceedingly unspiritual articles as this 
cupboard confesses to ? 

We will overlook the dusty bottles of old choice wines that 
fill one comer ; neither will we quarrel with the jars of scented 
latakia, or other creature comforts, concealed there. But what 
have these dark lanterns, poignards, sword-canes, and pocket 
pistols to do ? What part have these to perform in the duties 
of the apostolic calling ? Are these the spiritual implements of 
spiritual agriculture ? 
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" Pruning knives, hooks, and ploughshares *' for the great 
field of labor in " sifting the wheat from the tares" in the granary 
of the church, perhaps ! 

And citizens' clothes ! Does Padre Ambrogio ever find it 
necessary to escape from the sanctimonious priestly garb, to take 
refuge in a citizen's dress — to drop the shovel hat for the " wide- 
awake ? " So it would seem. And these books ? Are they lives 
of the Saints ? O fie ! Father Ambrogio ! What have you to 
do with Balzac and Sue ? 

But we have peeped long enough. Our friend now blew the 
dust off his dark lantern, put in a fresh wick, and filled the lamp 
with oil from a jar, which seemed to be kept there purposely ; he 
lit the lantern, and putting on the black cap of his Order, he 
wrapped his cloak round him, and noiselessly crept out of a door 
which communicated with the same gallery, from which Ersilia 
had seen Melsi disappear. He put the lantern now in his pocket, 
and groped along the passage, then opened and shut as softly after 
him, a small door that led to the outer terrace, which ran across 
the house in the direction of the Tower. 

He seemed to know the way very well, for he did not take the 
lantern out of his pocket. At length he opened a door into the 
Tower, ascended the spiral staircase, and knocked on a grated 
window at the head of the stairs. No answer came from within ; 
he knocked again, and was feebly answered, "Who is it? " 

" Let me in ! " was the command. Another moment, and 
the rusty bolt was withdrawn, and Padre Ambrogio stooped and 
entered the low door, wrapping the folds of his cloak still more 
tightly around him. Was there a " pruning hook " hidden in the 
cassock beneath ? 

fie ! what a scandal to breathe on a father of the Church ! 
Besides, we did not see him take anything of steel from that 
careftiUy locked cupboard, so why suspect ? 

" Raggazza I " began the Padre in a low suppressed tone ; 
" so you have dared to break my orders and come down of late. 
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How is that ? You were seen in the Marchesa's room, and you 
have been patting ivy on the windows! Is this the way you 
keep my orders ? " 

A low matter was all the rejoinder. Then after a moment 
— " It is too dark to talk, Father Ambrogio, let me light a rash, 
I can*t see yoa when yoa speak." 

A qaick shadder passed over the face of the Padre, as the 
deed followed the words, too qaickly for a negative to interrupt it. 
Was it the cold draught of the cell in the Tower, that shook the 
frame of the pampered Padre ? 

The feeble, flickering light from the rush, only served to 
render darkness more visible,' as this strange creature passed to 
and fro before it, like some spirit of evil. 

The Priest moved nearer the door. In one comer of this 
miserable room was a pallet of straw, a rude chest of drawers, a 
broken chair, and a few cooking utensils, constituting all the 
furniture. Wretched and forlorn enough ! 

" So you would come down and revesJ yourself, would you, 
to the guests of the Marchesa, who believes you now dead ? And 
nothing but my mercy ever saved your life ! '* 

A scornful laugh broke from Melsi at these words, and taking 
the light from the bottle, into which she had stuck it, she rapidly 
passed it to and fro across the Priest *s face, and laughed again, 
loud and bitterly. The light startled the shadows on that shrewd 
face, and revealed the lines and furrows, not of declining years 
altogether, but lineaments on which were written in characters 
not difficult for a physiognomist to read, volumes of that man's 
career. A living manuscript it was, that could never be effaced, 
until the grave- worm had written the decree, — "Dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes," — aye other ashes, — refuse of many a hot fire 
of evil, that had burnt its image into the lineaments of that soul's 
historian — the face. 

" But — but," he continued fiercely, " if you disobey my orders 
and go down again, while there are guests in the house, you will 
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repent it, or rather you will not live to repent it long ; " for as he 
spoke, he tore the folds of his hiack cloak open, and glanced 
rapidly before the woman's face, a small dagger of exquisite 
workmanship. " I would not kill you Melsi, except I am 
provoked beyond measure, but if you come down again, I will ! '* 

At these words another laugh, shriller and sharper, escaped 
the thin, pale lips of Melsi. Want and imprisonment had not 
passed over her either, without leaving its scathing touch. 
The dry, parched skin of the emaciated face, was rendered still 
more corpse-like, by the dropping of the lower jaw, an effect 
produced perhaps, by long, protracted years of silence; for to 
whom could poor Melsi talk, but to the rooks that haunted her 
Tower? They took from her fingers stale crumbs, and cawed 
over the small window, patched with paper, where the glass had 
long since gone. 

" Woman ! " again reiterated the Padre, still glancing the 
dagger to and fro before that withered face, which betrayed not 
an emotion of fear — "do you hear me? I command you not 
to come down again, until the Chateau is empty. Do you hear 
me?" 

" I do hear, — and more than hear, Father Ambrogio ! Are 
you not afraid to come up here ? You think I am alone, but I 
am not ! " 

A strange, low creaking of the door interrupted her. " Do 
you hear ? do you hear ? ** Another sound like steps across the 
gallery. " You think it is the rooks, — but no ! " Another wild 
laugh ; and stooping to the floor, where she had placed the light, 
she took it up again, held it before the Priest's face, and fastened 
upon him her sharp, grey eyes, that seemed to burn with strange, 
unearthly fire from their hollow sockets. 

" Padre ! Padre ! the Chateau is never alone ! The Marchese, 
the Marchese walks here, night after night ! Ah, ha ! ah, ha ! " 

A deathly pallor passed over the Padre's face. 

" You thought you killed Melsi in that trap by the chapel, but 
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didn't she scratch her hole out, like a mole, or a rat, and haven *t 
her finger nails been homy ever since?" Saying this, she 
stretched her long hand towards that of the Padre, and drew her 
nails over it, like a cat who would try h^r power before she uses 
it. 

"You had better look into the family vault, and see if the 
Marchese's body is there ! Look ! look ! that's all I ask ! You 
thooght it advisable to put a harmless servant into tortures and 
misery, because she would not be a dupe. You tried her in that 
accursed Inquisition, on the pretended plea of heresy. You then 
threw her into a living grave, and naught but fear has ever kept 
you from killing her outright. But the Marchese, — go, look into 
the sepulchre, and if you find the coffin undisturbed, then kill 
Melsi ; but if you do find an empty box, believe, you can't kill 
me ! 

** Woman ! " angrily growled the Padre, no longer able to 

restrain his passion, " take back your words, or " At this 

moment, he sprang upon Melsi; the sudden movement extin- 
guished the candle, and a stronger arm than his intercepted the 
impending blow. Another and a stronger grip held him fast, 
till the trembling frame sank down upon the damp and carpetless 
floor. Another laugh, wildw than before, and the Padre 
felt himself borne out of the Tower, into the gallery, by more 
than two hands. 

Affrighted and enraged, the Priest stumbled back to his room, 
and there we leave him to con over his extraordinary adventure ; 
nor attempt to follow him in the reflections he indulged that 
night. Though the thought did once flash through his mind, 
whether or no Melsi could have foreseen his visit, and had 
planned this mode of frightening him, so that he would not dare 
to invade her retreat again, until (as she had often said) her 
mission was ended. And yet, distinctly he had felt himself 
carried from the Tower by other hands than Melsi's. 

After the Padre s depaiture, Melsi sat down on the comer of 
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her bed, resting her elbows on her knees, her hands passed 
through the grizzly locks on her temples, abstracted in thought. 
She then rose, went to the door, bolted it, hung up a bit of old 
carpet over the small window ; then approached a comer of the 
room, where was a large log of wood, which answered for a seat 
for Maggie, in her clandestine visits to the prisoner. At one end 
of the log, which was hollow, a bunch of straw was thrust in ; she 
put in her hand, and drew out a small wicker basket, tied at 
either end. She opened it, placed the candle before it, and took 
out a small casket of ebony, inlaid with mosaic. She then drew 
out a string from her bosom, upon which hung a golden key, 
bright from continued wear. She unlocked the casket, and fin- 
gered, with utmost reverence, the miscellaneous contents. There 
was a parcel of letters tied with lavender colored ribbon ; there 
was a locket surmounted in pearls, with a name inscribed ; there was 
a paper containing a long golden ringlet of baby hair ; there was a 
written certificate of a marriage, &c., &c. Where did Melsi get 
these valuables ? Did she steal them ? 

Meanwhile the Padre opened his windows to close the outer 
shutters. He must have been afraid of some apparition, for he 
was not in the habit of ever locking his windows. As he reached 
out to unhook the shutter, he observed a light flickering not far 
from the shore, another flicker and it. disappeared, and the silent 
night only answered to the plashing of an oar, which grew fainter 
and fainter, and at last died away in the distance. Was it the 
black boat of the smuggler, coasting so near the chateau, or was it 
some ignis fatuus of a diseased brain ? 

We will leave the Padre to his conjectures, divided between 
the Will 0* the Wisp and the incidents of the tower, and follow 
Melsi-during her examination of the little casket she held between 
her knees. 

She was looking at a miniature of a child ; what a pretty and 
novel idea that painter had to perpetuate a child, not in the 
over-dressed style to sit for a picture, but as a little girl just 
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in from play, with torn frock and broken hat, which she held 
in her lap, and was adorning with king-cups and clover. It was a 
pretty little picture. Melsi turned it in all lights, and soliloquized 
as she turned it. 

" The same hce, but older ; the hair now is darker, but there*8 
a look in the eyes that is there now !" 

She kissed the miniature passionately. 

*' Cruel it was to take her away from me and give her to 
another, all because I loved her so, and her poor father — didn't he 
say when he was a-dying, * Melanie (for that was my name then), 
Melanie, when I am dead, take this casket, and keep it sacredly 
for my daughter till she is of age, and then give it to her. Do not 
let my wife know you have it, for she never loved the child, and 
ever since she made the acquaintance of that Jesuit doctor I have 
not felt happy. Promise me to keep it faithfully for my child.* 
And I have been faithful to my promise, and God knows the 
difficulty I have had to keep this box concealed. Maggie only 
knows of its existence, and I had to tell her in case I die before 
my mission is ended." 

With these last words Melsi replaced the casket in its hiding 
place, and threw herself on to her miserable pallet for the night. 

Melsi's words haunted the Padre ; could it be possible the 
Marchese was not dead ? How could he ascertain the truth of 
this assertion ? 

'' I have it, I have it,'' at length he exclaimed, snapping his 
fingers, " I will plead the ground of repairs, and go down into the 
vault and look into the coffin, and yet,— I cannot go alone. I will 
take a workman to examine the masonry, for it is a long time since. 
Surely the Marchese was dead. It is true I was not present at 
the time, and this woman was. Could it have been a case of 
asfixia ? But, at all events, I will look into the vault" 



CHAPTER XYII. 



THE VISIT TO THE VAULT. 



" Thus conscience does make cowards of ns all l"-^Eamlet. 

Calmlt and uneventfully passed Ersilia*s days, relieved of their 
monotony by the agreeable companionship of Sister Rosalie, who 
had, by her good sense and tact, already acquired an increasing 
influence over the fast ripening mind of her pupil. Weeks of 
close intimacy had already destroyed all reserve on either part. 
There were hours devoted to study, some for out-door diversion, 
and others unappropriated — those pleasant hours of interchange, 
when no two women can meet, day after day, without feeling 
more or less, growing contact one with the other, or the reverse. 
All reserve had worn away from Ersilia now, as we shall see from 
the following conversation. 

" No, J. feel no attraction to my Aunt, Sister Rosalie ! — I feel 
no affection for her, she never inspired me with love or respect. 
A moral tyrant she has been to me, from the moment I entered 
under her roof! '* 

" But she intended it for your good, dear ! " gently interceded 
Sister Rosalie. 

" Wherever I liked to go, that was reason enough I should 
not go ! I hated " — she checked herself in respect to her whom 
she loved — " I had no heart for church ceremonies, because I do 
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not believe in their truth or efficacy, and she tried to drive me 
into them, and so into the Roman Church. Finding all her traps 
had holes, she shut me up here. There *s no use in your denying 
it, dear little Rosy, it is true ! " 

Sister Rosalie frowned slightly. '' But dear, you know you 
are in your Aunt's power; she can settle you handsomely for 
life, or throw you on to the world's cold charity — a beggar! — 
when you are twenty-one." 

At this, Ersilia interrupted, " I wish I knew more about my 
birth and history ! Dame Foster always said she would tell me 
when I was older ; and then came that imperative call to Rome. 
I don't believe I am any relation to the Marchesa ! " 

tt Why do you doubt it, dear ?" Another frown of distrust 
passed over the Recluse's face. " You do not know the world as I 
do, and the power your aunt has to make you happy or miserable." 

" My aunt r was the bitter rejoinder. " I will find out my 
history — I am determined to do so ; and I will not marry the 
Prince Orsini." 

" But dear Ersilia," soothingly urged the friendly voice of the 
sister, " if you do not love Prince Orsini, surely your Aunt will 
not force you to marry him." 

A silence ensued, the clock struck twelve, and midnight would 
prove too exciting an hour for longer debate. Sister Rosalie knew 
this, and gently slipping her arm round her companion's waist, 
said, "*Come, dear, do not trouble your mind more to night, but 
go to bed." 

They had reached Ersilia's door ; it was open. " Come in, 
come in !" urged the young girl. " Sister Rosalie, if you only 
knew how miserable, I am !" 

At this confession her companion was startled. 

'* Maggie was under my window this morning, talking to the 
servants in the housekeeper's room, and I heard her say that it 
would be a wonder if the * young lady was ever allowed to come 
out of her prison.' I listened long, and heard all." 
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" AU what ? " 

" They are going to take you away from me too !" 

Sister Rosalie had been abready notified that her services were 
drawing to a close, and that she might return to Borne ; but the 
kind-hearted creature, unwilling to add to Ersilia's distress, had 
forborne to disclose the fact After a long interchange, confi- 
dential and tender, they parted for the night. 

Sister Bosalie knelt before her shrine, repeated her litany, 
thought over Ersilia's words, and the religious argument they had 
held that morning upon the subject of her conversion. Ersilia's 
arguments and intelligent adherence to her own principles 
had unconsciously awakened a strain of uneasiness in the mind 
of the Recluse. She had said this — 

" Examine ye, prove your own selves whether ye are in the 
Faith or not, seek the^ ground of your own hearts, and be able to 
give a reason ^for the Hope that is in you, with meekness and 
fear." 

** Strartge," she thought, "I never was so convicted of the 
Apostle *s language before. He says, * examine ye,' not take for , 
granted the examination of your priest. Prove yourselves, and 
not let others prove ye, — so as to be able to give a reason ; and 
how deficient, how abortive seemed my task, when this intellectual 
creature questioned me on my reasons, and would not accept them 
on the ground of the authority of the Church. Oh ! I tremble 
for Ersilia, for she will never yield her faith ! " 

Sister Rosalie could not sleep ; she rose, went to her window, 
and looked out upon the night. The trees were glistening in 
the moonlight, and all was at peace but her own awakening 
conscience and reason. 

Ersilia's gentle closing of the lattice in her room, proved she 
had been seeking the same calm influences before going to sleep. 
The one friend knelt before her image ; the other before her 
God in Christ. Then, as usual, placing her Bible under her 
pillow, Ersilia fell asleep in her innocence and truth. 
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The fact is, that Sister Rosalie's letters to Rome had not 
been satisfactory of late. . The Marchesa saw the fast increasing 
friendship existing between the two. It had not escaped that 
vigilant eye, that no one could approach Ersilia Howard, and 
become the least sharer of her confidence and love, without a 
rapidly increasing interest, to say nothing of the nearer term 
of affection ; and yet had the Marchesa reasoned upon Ersilia s 
transparent character, she would have seen but the representa- 
tion of her father, — and that father was the early love of the now 
Italianized Marchesa. She would have discovered not only the 
intellect, that had prematurely developed under Mr. Traflford*s 
training, (the very circumstances under which she had placed 
her having but proved the powerful means of establishing 
principles and tastes which had taken root in a strong, healthy 
soil) hut her father's spiritualized apprehension of all things 
and subjects, which she had inherited. 

And Ersilia Howard was not only enthusiastic in her likes 
and dislikes, but as steadfast as she was warm. Then the Padre's 
fetters were unsatisfactory too ; there was obvious restraint, and 
more than once the Marchesa had mentallv murmured, " He is 
cross and crocbetty always when these fits of gout come over 
him." But worse than all was this sequel of reflection : " Rosalie 
has not power enough to reach Ersilia ; and, perhaps, after all, 
the very means appointed to crush, are only fostering the girl's 
pride and obstinacy.'* 

Before the Marchesa had left Como, she had held a long 
conference with the Padre as to the methods that were to be 
adopted during her absence, for the carrying out of their cherished 
plans. 

Neither the Marchesa nor the Jesuit had the least idea that 

Ersilia had virtually checked Orsini's attentions, although the 

Prince had not in so many words formally pressed his suit, for 

'Ersilia had always discouraged every advance of the Italian, 

to spare him the mortification of a direct refusal. Padre Am- 
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brogio had approved of the Marchesa's plan of returning to Rome, 
he had wanted the field to himself, but he had not met with his an- 
ticipated success, and was getting weary and irritable. The calm, 
equable temper of Ersilia was a constant puzzle to him, and the 
boldness of her spirit a continual check upon his efforts. He 
had tried to draw her into the investigations of natural science, 
and certainly he had power to make himself interesting from the 
vast amount of learning he had acquired. But not a study was 
enforced, not a conversation commenced, not a fact established, 
not a hypothesis advanced, that the end was not at once apparent 
to his auditor, — that end her conversion to Papacy, and mar- 
riage to the Prince. 

Even in their diversions, each one partook of the favorite point, 
whether rowing, shooting, riding, or driving, it was all the same. 
After Sister Bosalie came, naturally the priest felt his duties more 
easily transferred to the gentle influences of a woman's tact and 
a woman's voice. Sharp had been the words of the Padre on 
more than one occasion, when he felt the Sister was not succeed- 
ing rapidly enough in the furthering of their wishes. 

The Marchesa had already fired repeated shafts at the Padre, 
and taunted him with want of power to instruct an investigating 
mind. 

" You will never get the property into the Church unless you 
use more address," she urged, while he sarcastically reproached 
her with the slow consummation of her plans to marry the girl 
to Orsini. 

Such was the antagonistic position things were now assuming, 
although the correspondence of the two confederates was couched 
in compliment, and bedecked with elegance of diction. Beneath 
the coronet seal of the scented paper of the Marchesa, lurked the 
venom of distrust and disappointment ; beneath the pompous dog- 
matic epistle of the Padre, the nettles of subtle retort. 

The morning after the Padre's visit to Melsi, he might have 
been seen taking a constitutional before breakfast, in the direction 
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of the chapel, which was aboat fiye minotee' walk firom the 
Chateau. His gait was rapid, and a certain contraction of the 
heavy, shaggy brows, betrayed anxiety and pre-occupation of 
mind. Shall we follow him ? 

Jost ^ he reached the chapel, he looked hack to see if he 
was followed or watched. He had chosen this hour, because he 
was not so likely to find the peasants at their doTotions. He 
went into the fJEurther end of the chapel, where the slab that bore 
the pompous eulogy of the late Marchese, before aUuded to, was 
placed. He approached the broad slab on the floor, and stamped 
heavily. A hollow sound answered him. He then examined the 
mortar round the stone ; took his penknife, and inserted it round 
the edge, to ascertain whether the mortar was still sound. He 
then left the chapel, and pursued his way towards the Podera. 
A thought seemed to strike him. He returned to the Chateau, 
rang the bell, and despatched a servant to Giovanni Mitchell, 
bidding him come directly to him. As Maggie happened to be in 
the kitchen, confabulating with Mrs. Housekeeper, the order was 
soon obeyed, and Maggie was on her way home for her father. 

" Weel, an wha's brought ye hame sae quick, before the 

parridge is boiled?*' enquired the lace weaver, in an impatient tone, 

as Maggie entered, and abruptly summoned her father ; '' There's 

muckle need a' ye're ganging to the auld priest, I'll daur to say ! 

it's mony a day since he sent for Giovanni Forestiero. Gang awa 

wi' ye ! 

* Lucky the dead anes that can float, 

Luckier still the live anes that can dive ; 

Puir thing ! that winsoiHe lassie ! Is she the fish that can dive, 
or wull she die and float ?" 

" Die and float, mitber, wha' do ye mean ? The puir young 
leddy is weel enough, for a' we can say." 

" They'll mak clane wark a' her yet !" was the quick reply ; 
'* it 11 be a case o* swimming out o' the net, or o' floating, ane or 
other ; that's clear ! " 
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Maggie, for reasons best known to herself, made no further 
reply. 

<* A' in gude time ! the Deil maun ha' his ain !" again ejacu- 
lated the lace weaver. 

The fisherman was equally at a loss to know for what purpose 
he was thus summoned to the Padre. Maggie said little as she 
rowed her father over to the chateau, answering in monosyllables 
most of his remarks. They reached the shore. Maggie accom- 
panied her father to the kitchen, and waited there until the inter- 
view was over, which seemed to her of endless duration. At last 
her father appeared, and the two hastened back to the boat, and 
were soon on their way home. 

Not a word of explanation could Maggie obtain from her father. 
It was evident he was sworn to secrecy. Of course her curiosity 
was aroused, and she determined at all hazards to find out the 
secret of that interview. 

" Ye need na gang over to the chateau to-night, Maggie, wi* 
the fish ; momin* will do as weel," said the fisherman to his 
daughter, on entering the cottage. 

Not a look of questioning or surprise was written on Maggie's 
face, and the only reply was, " The better for me, that's a' !" But 
she was wide awake, and meant to keep so. 

Before it was quite dark, Giovanni informed his family that he 
should not be home as early that night as usual, and not to sit 
up for him. 

Maggie heard this with apparent indifference, although her 
father had not been gone an hour before she was on her way over 
to the chateau too. To watch and not be seen was her errand. 
To be back before suspicion was roused by her absence, was her 
determination. 

" This way, sir," said Giovanni to the Padre, " dinna gang that 
way, it's na safe for you na me." 

" Take the lantern, and go first, Giovanni." 
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" Weel I dinna like the business, Father Ambrogio, folks need 
na gang into the grave but ance, and that not afore their time." 

** Here take the pick/' replied Father Ambrogio, nervously, 
" and raise the slab. Now lower the lantern. Do you see the 
steps into the vault ?" 

" Dismal eneugh," was Giovanni's reply. 

" Hark ! I hear some one/* exclaimed the Padre. 

" It's naebody but the wind, Father," was the naive reply — ^for 
Giovanni always associated the wind with some personal identity. 
Not strange for an inhabitant of these shores, where the wind 
really seems invested with some peculiar personality. 

" Noo then, here we are.*' And in truth the two were in close 
connection with the coflGined dead. " One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven ; I wonder which is the late Marchese Aldobrandi's 
coffin ?" The damp, stifling atmosphere was somewhat relieved 
by a grated window in one corner of the vault ; but from long 
neglect the wire grating had been disturbed, and the bats were 
flapping about in the murky gloom. The hour, the scene, was 
alike imposing to both those men ; superstition was equally pre- 
dominant, though of diflerent color and shade in each character, 
and certainly it was a place for thought. The dead pass out of 
sight, and the unloved dead too frequently out of mind, so the 
survivor neither can, nor will lay the lesson long to heart. But 
when chance or necessity drives a man into the sepulchre of the 
coffined dead, he is at first awe-struck, and the thought of his 
own mortality comes before him. 

We love to think of our dead in their spiritual presence and 
nearness, and feel they linger about us, and we love to think . 
that they are only ** clothed upon," not ** unclothed ;" but when 
we descend into the tomb, and the grim array of coffins fills the 
eye, we are, in spite of our Faith, compelled then to think of the 
body ; and how human it is to shrink from that drear field — the 
grave — where must be " sown the natural," to be ** raised the 
spiritual." The material fact then possesses us, even though the 
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sublime words of St. Paul may be ringing in our ears. Yes, the 
material body absorbs our thoughts, the dust-trammels of the 
soul; for there all that could die lies on its narrow shelf to 
remind us. Then we recall the loved again, as they walked with 
us but a little while ago in the flesh ; and the tears will start, for 
we have not been in the habit of thinking of our dead in this 
way, laid in the sepulchre, but happy, immortal, and free from 
suffering and sin. 

Death does not now seem '' swallowed up in victory '' here. 
The little co^n of the child in its dark recess, the larger coffin 
that holds the revered and the honored parent — all that could 
die — startle us back into our old Paganism, and we could almost 
kiss the casket that once held the germ of what we know has 
passed into the higher and the holier life. How difficult it is to 
spiritualize these loves of ours. Did such thoughts agitate the 
Jesuit's mind, as he found himself in this gloomy vault ? We 
do not attempt to sound his reasoning or feelings ; but notwith- 
standing Padre Ambrogio's past career, and his religious faith, 
he was awe-struck with the. sight, and with the analysis of his' 
own feelings, for he could not banish them in the excitement of 
the hour. His object was a direct and imperative one, and he 
hastened to discover the truth of Melsi*s words ; and yet how 
human it was at that moment to fdter. A doubt of Melsi's 
assertion was, perhaps, better than to know the truth. 

" Stay, Giovanni," at length he faltered, " nothing looks 
disturbed.*' 

" Except," answered Giovanni, " this coffin," pointing to one 
with the pick he held in his hand. " This ane wi' the coronet 
upon it is a wee bit rusty, and the velvet is somewhat rumpled — 
and look, and look !'* was Giovanni's terrified exclamation, '' the 
lid is na screwed ! It ha* been wrenched open ; somebody 
outside did it, na the somebody inside ; that's clear ! " 

" Look in, Giovanni, and let's begone ; it's fearfully damp 
and cold." 
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" Padre Ambrogio, I canna look in ! " 

At tbis moment a hollow laugh rang through the vault. 

Excitement, fear, and suspense had strung up the nerves of 
those two men to the highest tension, and this capped the climax. 
Padre Ambrogio, who held the lantern, let it drop from his fingers, 
it was extinguished, and the pick fell from Giovanni's hand 
with a dull, hollow reverberation on the empty coffin. 

"Light the lantern, quick, Giovanni!" was the vehement 
order. 

In vain Giovanni felt for the matches in his pocket ; at length 
the truth flashed on his mind that he had put them in his overcoat 
pocket, which for convenience during the removal of the slab, he 
had taken off and thrown down in the chapel above. Execrations 
followed from the Roman tongue, which fortunately were lost on 
Giovanni. 

" Then feel for the end of the coffin, and put your hand in, 
and see if the body is there.** 

" It*s too muckle to ask a puir fellow to do ; why dinna ye try 
it r 

Finding threats did not succeed, Padre Ambrogio tried bribery, 
and this at last worked the desired end. A heavy sum of money 
was promised, and Giovanni stooped, lifted the lid, and slowly and 
cautiously put his hand down. 

"Well?'* 

" There's naught, not a feeling of a shroud — there are nae 
bones, that's clear." 

" Impossible ! Be surCf Giovanni." 

" I am sure. Padre, most sure. There's nae body o' the Mar- 
chese here." 

The priest shuddered. " Give me your hand, Giovanni, and 
we will go." 

The effect of the intense blacknesg of darkness, the death 
odour, each step stumbling against coffins, or encountering some 
noxious vermin, at length came to an end, and they reached the 

N 
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steps, and in a few more moments were in the chapel. The work 
of replacing the slab was quickly effected. 

" Look here, Giovanni ! We have been watched. Don't you 
see?" said the conscience-stricken priest, " here are fresh muddy 
tracks of feet, and they have been as far as the slab. Look !" 
lowering his lantern as he spoke, " and they are not our foot- 
prints, for here are ours," pointing to another track. 

Had they been a minute sooner, the footprints would have 
indeed answered to the living tread. As it happened, before 
Giovanni had time to reach his boat, another smaller craft was 
winging its way with incredible speed before him, and had gained 
suflBcient headway not to be discovered. 

Maggie, was it you, or Melsi, that frightened those grave- 
seekers ? 

Little did the Jesuit sleep that night. It was evident from 
the revelations of the day, that Melsi 's story was true, and the 
point now to learn was, whether the Marchese's body had been 
stolen to further some plot, or whether he had not died, but had 
feigned death. The last offices of the Church had been 
performed by a Carthusian Abbot, a friend of the Padre s ; he 
himself having been prevented from being present by illness, 
he had deputed this Brother to be in attendance on the dying 
Marchese. The Marchesa was present at the time, and had 
often spoken of the sufferings of her late husband, which were 
too painful for her to witness, and that the Carthusian did not 
allow her to be with him during the very last moments. 

All these facts and details rose to the memory of the Jesuit ; 
and yet what object could there have been in this fraud, if such 
fraud bad been practised ? These, and similar thoughts chased 
themselves rapidly through the bewildered brain of the Padre. 
He was in a *' maze without a plan," and vainly be sought to 
thread that maze. 



CHAPTER XVIII, 



THE SURPRISE. 



And silent ever is thy lip, 

And pale thy cheek ; 
Oh I art thon earth'a, or art thon heaven's? 

Speak to me, speak !" 

Mrs. Hemana. 



" Come, my dear Mademoiselle," said Sister Rosalie, " it is the 
hour for practising, or we shall not have time enough for our row 
over to San Pietro, where you promised to go to Vespers with 
me to-night." 

"Ma chere Soeur! not to night again?" pleaded Ersilia, 
** every night for this fortnight, I have been with you.'* 

" Not for me only, I hope, dear Ersy ? " 

" Yes, for you only, ma chere Sceur ! " 

"But have you not found it a peaceful place for prayer? 
So still and sweet ! '* 

" No ! dear Rosy, if you will compel me always to speak the 
truth, which I reluctantly do, lest I should offend one I so truly 
love !" and Ersilia drew closer to Sister Rosalie. "I love retire- 
ment and peace as well as you do, but I can find it elsewhere 
than in a Roman Catholic Chapel ! " 

" But dear ! the influences are so holy and pure ! When I 
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kneel before the crucifix, I forget the world, and betroth myself 
anew to my sweet Jesu." 

'* Sister Rosalie ! you make your creed most lovely, by your 
words and life ; but I can think, and betroth myself (as you say,) 
to my Saviour Jesus, without the aid of an image, or a picture, 
or a bead! These are the 'forms of godliness,' without the 
power. Dear, dear Sister Rosalie ! do not look so sadly at me ! 
What I love is the spiritual light, not the shadow of outward 
forms, which bears but a counterfeit likeness, and is detected by 
scriptural tests. The Saviour and the Apostles trampled down 
forms and ceremonies, when they found they obscured the vital 
truth. Did the Saviour love to speak and preach in the gorgeous 
Temple— or do we find him choosing the rippling shores of 
Galilee, or the mount of Olives to assemble His church ? He saw 
the danger of form superseding simple faith, and in all the writings 
that the Apostles have left us, they clearly set forth the danger of 
the outward form superseding the inward sanctification in im- 
portance. The Roman Church has lost the essence of her 
spiritual life, and the purity of her faith, simply because of her 
blind adherence to Externals.*' 

" Dear Ersy ! like all Protestants, you think we worship or 
adore images. It is not true ! We use them simply as 
memorials, and not as objects of worship, in our ancient Church." 

*' Dear Sister Rosalie ! all good Catholics boast of their 
ancient Church, and the ancient Church recognised no image 
worship among its earliest ceremonials. Even the Crucifix 
is an invention of the Middle Ages. During the early periods of 
the Church, the simple cross alone was used, no crucifixes.* You 
know, Sister Rosalie, the language of the Councils of Nice and 
Trent is very different." 

"Please dear Ersy, be more guarded in your expressions, 
before Padre Ambrogio. You offend him by words like these too 
often, and I fear the consequences." 

* See Milner's History of Christianity. 
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''I sappose,'* said Ersilia, "you allade to what jou w«re 
pleased to call mj ' heresy 'jesterdaj at dinner; bat why need Padre 
Ambrogio forever taunt me with my Protestant faith in upholding 
his own creed ? I believe in the deep corruption of the Papal 
system, and I cannot help defending my own fidth, when he attacks 
it. Besides, he has been very cross and severe of late, and it 
does not increase my desire to conciliate him." 

''But, dear, you should not have argued so vehemently about 
the last Dogma of the Church.'* 

" How could I help saying what I did ?'* exclaimed Ersilia, 
"it was impious of the Pope to close his address, after the 
inauguration of the Monument at Rome which perpetuates this 
last Dogma, with so blasphemous an ascription ' To the Glory of 
God through the Blessed Virgin ;' if not actually adding a person 
to the Holy Trinity, he omitted the name of the ' Son ' altogether, 
and substituted that of the Virgin. Dear Sister Rosalie (lowering 
her voice to the soft tone that was so peculiarly endearing) I love 
you, but I do not love your church." 

'* But you must be more temperate, dear, or you will have 
trouble." 

" Let us not discuss this subject again," said Ersilia, " I will 
go to church with you." 

Saying this, she hastened up stairs for her hat, and soon 
joined the nun, and after a little remonstrance that the practising 
had been omitted, the two went down to the shore, and soon the 
little boat was on its way to the church of San Pietro. The 
peasants in their bright colors and pretty costumes were on their 
way from field and vineyard to attend the evening vespers ; some 
were bearing large bundles of bay on their heads, dropping them 
at the door as they passed in. Ersilia fastened her boat, and 
followed the Sister. Dark and dim was the interior, only lighted 
by the candlesticks on the altar. The Frate had already com- 
menced the Litany of the Virgin — " Sancta Mater Domini" — 
fully intoned by the heavy voices of the monks. " Ora pro 
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nobis " followed the invocation from the kneeling peasants, men, 
women, and children, who dotted the pavement with their scarlet 
kerchiefs and bright bodices. Certainly the' effect Was religious 
and most soothing. Sister Rosalie touched Ersilia, and pleadingly 
looked her request that she would join in the responses. But 
there was no compromise in a matter of conscience with her, and 
no response followed. We can pardon the Nun for desiring that 
young, fresh voice should join with hers in the oft repeated " ora 
pro wo6is." 

There was no continuation of the church argument that 
evening. After the vespers were over, they took a long row up the 
lake, and not until twilight had deepened into darkness did the 
friends Hud themselves back at the Chateau. , 

" How very beautiful that last 'solfeggio' is !" murmured 
Sister Rosalie, as Ersilia was practising her exercises the following 
morning, " we will have that again, please.'* 

The nun drew her chair nearer to the piano and dropped her 
embroidery into her lap, as she listened with professional air. 

" Who is that coming up the walk ?" said Ersilia, glancing 
towards the window, " I wonder what Maggie wants ? " 

** I will go and see, dear, it must be something for you or me, 
or she would not come to the hall door." 

*• A note ! a note ! " exclaimed Sister Rosalie, noiselessly 
creeping behind Ersilia, and holding it close to her eyes, " now 
guess, who is it from ?" 

" I hope from dear Nurse Foster, or Mr. Trafford ; I wonder 
if my letters are stopped ? for it is more than six months since 
I have had one word from Northumberland." 

" Nonsense, dear ! who should stop your letters ? But look !" 

Ersilia took the letter, opened it, read it ; why did her cheek 
pale? It was a short note from Percy, and Maggie had been the 
faithful carrier-pigeon, who would have sat upon the eaves if she 
could, in readiness to bear the answer back. 

" Is Percy here ? " was the mental ejaculation. " Here, and 
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he asks me to appoint an hour to speak with him in the garden ; 
how can I, when I am never alone ? I cannot speak to Sister 
Eosalie, for she is hound by the chains of the Confessional, and 
yet, I cannot think she would betray me." 

Had Sister Rosalie ever loved ? For who can say how many 
disappointed hearts have found their asylum within the walls of 
the cloister, and hearts that have been ensnared at a moment of 
doubt and vacillation by the tissue of the subtle ethics of the 
Convent ritual ? Would it have been natural, or even possible, 
for two women so sympathetically drawn towards each other, as 
Ersilia and Sister Rosalie, not to have had, in that lonely, isolated 
chateau life, some moments of confidential interchange ? This 
must be taken for granted, for certainly Ersilia Howard was not 
the person to embark her souPs secret into a leaky and unworthy 
vessel. And yet how could the nun assist Ersilia, when by the 
rules of her Order and by the laws of her Church, she was bound 
to faithful allegiance, besides fealty to the Padre and the 
Marchesa? She must prove false to one or the other. The rigid 
education of the recluse supplied all aid required. Dissimulation 
and subterfuge were permitted, so that the end sanctified the 
means. But she had enough to do to fight this battle between 
her conscience and her friendship, between Religion and a 
question of Love. 

" But love is religion, the highest religion ! " exclaimed Ersilia, 
as she refuted the arguments of her companion, one after another. 
'* What is love without religion ? What is religion without love ? 
You cannot separate them, and that is why there is not more real 
true love in this world ; it is because people separate the two. 
Love is of God, and God is Love." 

" Philosophy will not help us, my Ersilia, in the present emer- 
gency," was the grave rejoinder. We shall leave the sister to 
make her own compromises with her conscience, for we have 
nothing now to do with her or her faith. 
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** What a heavenly night 1 '* exclaimed Sister Rosalie to Padr6 
Ambrogio, as she opened the deep bay window, and lifted the 
curtain, to let the moonlight in. 

" Shall I finish reading the " Nazione," to you before I go to 
the garden for Miss Howard?" 

" Yes," was the reply, " but I won't trouble you to finish that 
speech of the Emperor's, for it will take you too long, and I am 
sure Miss Howard will wonder where you are, and I don't like 
her to be alone so long." 

" I do not quite agree with your Reyerence, that it is altogether 
wise for us never to allow the young creature to go out of our sur- 
veillance. One ought not to be too exigeant." 

" You may be right, daughter ; still I think she has been a 
long time out now ; but I see I am the only wise one as regards 
Miss Howard." 

" C'est une grande folie, de vouloir etre sage tout seul !" 
laughingly responded the Sister. 

** La, langue des femmes est leur epee, et elles ne la laissent 
pas rouiller," replied the Priest ; ** but if we are to amuse our- 
selves with proverbs, I will give you a few." 

'* Oh oui, oui, vous etes bien aimable, mon P^re." 

Sister Rosalie, it will be another half hour yet before you 
read the Emperor's speech, if you keep up this bagatelle ! 

'* We have a proverb," said Padre Ambrogio, with a sarcastic 
sneer peculiar to his Reverence, " which is very comprehensive. 
* E meglio sdrucciolar co' piedi, che colla lingua.' " 

" Ah oui, mon pere, je vous comprends bi^n, mais — si la 
langue des femmes est leur epee, V amour propre des hommes est 
le plus grand de tons les flatteurs." 

*' Aut nanqoam tentes aut perfice/' (either never attempt, or 
accomplish,) grumbled out the dignitary with an undisguised 
yawn. 

Sister Rosalie's quick perception discovered the fast ap- 
proaching ennui ; and fearing lest her little stratagem of 
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lengthening oat the interriew between £rsilia and Percy in the 
garden should be foiled, she gracefully finished the colloquy by 
certainly rather a bold " covp ds grdce.^ 

" Boni pastons, est tondere pecus, non deglabere.'> And 
before the Priest could reply, who was glowering at her over his 
spectacles with mingled expression of surprise and amusement, 
she rapidly resumed the Emperor s speech, after having found it 
necessary to take several moments in attempting to exclude the 
night air, lest the Padre should take cold ! 



(I • 



It is the part of a good shepherd to shear his flock, not to flay them.'* 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE SILVER PATH. 



Adown that glittering Path we strayed, 

And trode the rippling grass, 
With feet no dost of Earth had soiled, 

So onward we could pass. 

The moon's glory had thrown a long unbroken wake upon the 
placid waters of Lake Como. It was a silver path : — silver grass 
seemed to grow and wave on the rippling margin. Far as eye 
could reach, imagination could wander unfettered, unrestrained ; 
for narrower and narrower the path grew, until it was lost in a 
land of shadows, that skirted the feet of distant heights. The 
path was broad and brilliant where it commenced, and faded into 
soft and less burnished beauty as it retreated. 

" Symbolic path of moonlight," said a low^ voice, which we at 
once recognize to be Percy's, as two shadowy figures stood together 
looking out upon the magic play of moonlight on the lake. " Sym- 
bolic path, Ersilia I " 

" Not more symbolic, Percy, than were the water lilies we 
admired together a few weeks ago." 

*• Not so much so, perhaps," answered the same low voice, 
"for they seemed to take hold of hands" (gently pressing 
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Ersilia's). " Though beautiful, they were not so beautiful as this 
path of light, upon which our spirits may wander up and down, 
till at last lost in the deep shadows of distant love and happiness ! '* 

" But the lilies," pleaded Ersilia, " are equally lovely by day, 
as well as by night ; and the moon only gives us a path at night 
to wander on ! " 

" Yes ! but carry the symbol further, dear Ersilia. The day 
of life is here typified, as well as the night ; the walk begins 
broad and clear as the noonday, and gently merges into the night 
of shadow and rest." 

" But sadder, dear Percy, because shadows typify the grave, 
and I do not love to think of the grave to-night. I prefer my 
symbol of the lilies ; the moon's path fades — see, it is less bright 
now, than it was a few moments ago, and soon will quite 
disappear ; while my lilies, though hid under the rank scum of 
the basin's depth, still have their root there. Besides, 

Those lilies were in love so joined, 

That when one closed. 
The other shutits petals too, 

And both reposed." 

Ersilia was silent. She looked into her lover's face, with all 
the depth of her earnest nature. Long they sat, till the moon- 
paved path waned and waned into night. They rose together 
from the rustic s^at, and after a last whispered goodnight, 
breathed, rather than spoken, Ersilia vanished among the trees and 
entered the hall door, where she was accosted by Sister Rosalie, 
who was just " coming out," as she said " to look after her." 

" You staid longer, dear, than usual, looking after your 
nightingale's nest ; well ! did you discover in which tree it was ?'* 

" No, dear Sister ! " was the somewhat embarrassed reply. 
" Have I been long ? " 

Edward Percy watched and waited, till the very last sweep of 
her garments had disappeared. happy night ! Her words 
had fallen upon his ear, like the breath of early flowers upon the 
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newlj awakened spring. Percy had been breathing for the first 
time the rich perfume of a realized, not an idealized love. 
Ersilia had awakened him from the drear, isolated seclusion of 
thought, to which he I^ad so long been a captive, and had driven 
him from the cloister shade of mere ideal existence, to find the real 
and the true in life, the longed for and the possible in love, 
namely, in herself. And Percy had felt that night, in the silence 
of their deep interchange, the sure conviction that could only 
satisfy the proud, exacting craving of his nature, that the lovely 
unprotected orphan — proud, independent, self-reliant as she was 
— could give herself to him, sealed by that clasp, as she breathed 
her last " Good night." The very touch of that fervent clasp 
still thrilled upon his soul as her words whispered in answer to 
his last question — " For ever." 

And Ersilia, — she was indeed walking on a silver path of a 
new life ! What signified now the long days ? Their dull 
monotony ? Padre Ambrogio*s long sermons and capricious 
words ? Sister Rosalie's little lectures ? For evening came, and 
the lake, and, perhaps, another interview. Sister Kosalie was 
no longer an interruption or mar-plot. Ersilia came and went as 
she pleased. Yet this was not to last long — those happy nights 
were to end — for the Marchesa had already notified the Padre of 
her speedy return to the villa. 

"Percy," whispered Ersilia, the last evening they met, "I 
cannot live under the thought of your going — all seems death 
then." ' 

There was a moment of silence. Percy looked upon the 
angelic face turned towards him. His hand trembled, his voice 
faltered, resolution never seemed so frail before. He scarcely 
dared to meet the intense expression, that was centered upon him 
— for he too must face this coming death of absence alone ! Then 
the deep musical voice spoke — " We must bless the present, and 
trust in God for our future.'* 
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Far from satisfactory was the present attitude of affairs be- 
tween Padre Ambrogio and Sister Rosalie. The Padre Jiad hinted 
on several occasions that the Recluse had left Ersiha far too much 
to herself. But this was not the only reason that had weakened 
the PadVe's confidence in this tool, for one morning at breakfast 
conversation arose upon the late dogma of the ** immaculate con- 
ception," when Ersilia, who liked these religious discussions, 
ventured boldly to enquire whether it was true that a certain abbot, 
who had dared to question the dogma, had been poisoned for ven- 
turing to depose and dispute this tenet of the College of the Pro- 
paganda. 

*' What did he dispute?" enquired the Padre, looking very 
much annoyed, and twirling his thumbs impatiently. 

" Why," responded Ersilia, " * if Christ died for all, why was 
not the Virgin excepted, if she was immaculate?' " 

Sister Rosalie, instead of seizing the occasion to enforce the 
infallible authority of the Church, had been silent. Although 
Padre Ambrogio, on any other occasion, would have commended 
such silence as becoming and proper, he now undertook to 
consider it as an approval of heretical and false principles. 

The time was approaching for Sister Rosalie's departure. She 
had sought the chamber of Ersilia, and found her sitting on the 
foot of her bed in silent, moody abstraction. 

It was a new phase to Sister Rosalie, though she had known 
and seen Ersilia, it is true, in her deepest and most thoughtful, 
as well as in her gayest and freest moods. Ersilia did not move 
as the Sister entered, nor did she seek to disguise or smother her 
real feelings. With gentle tact the nun approached the foot of 
the bed, passed her hand over the sunny hair, and then laid it on 
the hot brow. 

Ersilia rose, put her arm round her friend's waist, and led her 
to the \Nindow\ It was a cool autumnal afternoon, the trees were 
growing rusty, and the grass brown and dead. All was autumnal 
except the grand old cypress, perennial in its solemn state. The 
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Lake — the beautiful lake lay unrippled and calm, scarcely a 
breeze ruffled the deep masses of shadows, that sunk like broken 
columns or ruined cathedrals down into the deep waters. 

" Sister Rosalie, at length whispered Ersilia, ** yesterday I 
parted from ..." (choking sobs broke the utterance of the 
last words, — the name) ; to-morrow I am forced to the cruel 
wrench of bidding you ..." another terrible convulsion of 
feeling overmastered the conclusion of the sentence. 

In spite of Sister Rosalie^s experience with suffering of every 
description, her own love for Ersilia forbade the possibility of 
offering consolation or support. 

" Deeu", dear Ersy," at length she sobbed, " I dare say I shall 
come back again. Ah, my child, do not cry ; you whose pre- 
sence of mind never forsakes you ; you who fear nothing, should 
not abandon yourself, because of losing for, perhaps, only a short 
time, two friends." 

" Dear, dear Sister. Rosalie, the sun will never shine for me 
again, all grows dead to me, — dead." 

" Ersilia," said the calm, sweet voice, " you ought not to say 
dead, rather should you speak of life ; if you say * love is life,' 
— the soul's life, you are wrong to be dreary now." 

Then the tears came. The Nun sat down on the couch by 
the window, and drew Ersilia to her, who flung herself down at 
her feet, and laid her head in her lap, like a weary child. 
Much passed between the two ; and Ersilia at length rose calm, 
and herself again. They went down together to the lake for 
their last row, and the friends could uninterruptedly finish their 
last talk. They had crossed to Bellagio, as Sister Rosalie 
had a few little purchases to make of olive wood. While she 
was making her bargains, Ersilia occupied her waiting moments 
with a little chat with Maggie, who had come out of the house 
to see if she could be of any service when she saw the boat stop. 

"The Signorina will feel lonesomelike, I fear, when the 
Sister is gane." 
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" Yes, very lonely, Maggie, without you come over to see me 
sometimes." 

" Wi' a' my heart, dear Signorina, I wad do a' I could, but 
it's a wee bit a puir girl like me can do wi* a fine young leddy." 

" But I am not a fine young lady, Maggie ! I hate fine ladies." 

And now the grey habit and white cap of the Nun appeared. 
" Did you think I was never coming back ?" said Sister Rosalie, 
as she stepped into the boat with her treasures. 

" Good night, Maggie, we will have some rows together yet ; 
won't we ?" were Ersilia's parting words ; and the little boat was 
soon on its way back to the chateau. 



CHAPTER XX. 



COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 



"Assailed but not enthralled." 

Man and his Dwelling Place. 

The day that saw Sister Rosalie depart from the chateau 
Aldobrandi, witnessed also the return of the Marchesa. No 
particular enthusiasm distinguished the arrival, not even the 
general bustle that usually accompanies such events, disturbed 
the quiet of the old chateau. With the exception of some display 
of curiosity with regard to Miss Howard's late life, which formed 
the topic of chat in the servants' hall, nothing particular 
marked the change, though the daily visit of Maggie into the 
kitchen was always a pretext for a more lengthy and confidential 
disclosure of domestic affairs. 

** Wha's brought her leddyship up again ? " asked Maggie, 
looking enquiringly from one servant to the other, " the Signorina 
was well enough wi'out her, and she and the Sister were sich gude 
friends.'' 

*' And what business is that of yourn ? " exclaimed the sharp 
voice of Benson, as she hummed away over the ironing board, 
while she was pressing out the flounces of her mistress's dress, 
pretending not to hear what she called the "idle gossip of servants." 
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This was a favourite phrase of the worthy Benson, who when 
she was not chief oracle, always pretended to be above servants' 
talk. 

" Business ?, why ain't it everybody's business to ask an in- 
nocent question noo and then ?" 

" Well ! Miss Maggie, when you can answer a body civilly, 
it's time enough to answer your 'pertinent curiosity." 

" I suld think yours was the 'pertinent curiosity, Mistress 
Benson, not me, a asking a* kinds o' questions 'bout Miss Howard, 
as if it was my business, or onybody else's, to ken a' the young 
leddy's been a doing since ye went awa." 

" Come now," said Benson, softening her key, **]tella body, 
that's a good girl, how the young lady has been getting on. Has 
she had any company ? Has Mr. Percy been sketching in the 
grounds, or been here to see Miss Howard P** 

" Wha's gane and put that into your noddle. Miss Benson ? 
just as if the Sister would ha* onything o* that sort going on " 
(Maggie was wise). " Well, if ye'U ha* the truth . . . " 

" Oh, yes, that's a good girl," answered the maid, dropping 
her iron, and approaching Maggie, " tell me." 

" Weel then, if you niaun ken. Miss Howard kens too wed 
which side her bread is buttered on. Mark my words. Mistress 
Benson, Miss Howard will marry a real nobleman, and naething 
short o' it." With this she turned on her heel, and swinging 
her basket on her head, vanished out of the kitchen door, 
whistling. 

The word nobleman was enough for the inquisitive ear of 
Benson, who revolved it well over in her mind, before confronting 
her mistress at her toilet at four o'clock. 

Every word of the chat with Maggie was duly retailed to the 
Marchesa, who was of course put into good spirits for the day ; 
and when she met Ersilia at dinner, nothing could have exceeded 
the kindness, and even affection of her manner. 

Meanwhile Maggie laughed in her sleeve at the wrong chase 
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upon which she had set Benson, to punish her curiosity ; and " true 
eneugh,*' she muttered, " Mr. Percy is a real nobleman." 

Ersilia had now joined her Aunt in the drawing room. 

" How much your voice ds improved, my dear Ersilia, since I 
left you," began the Marchesa. " You are in very good voice. I 
hope the damp lake air will not make you hoarse. Sister Rosalie, 
I see, has kept you well up in your solfeggi." 

Music and other subjects of chat beguiled the hours between 
the Marchesa and Ersilia the first evening. But these tetes a tetes 
were not destined to be prolonged for more than a week, as the 
Marchesa could not bear, she said, the dull silence of the old place. 
She must have the house warmed again. And who could she 
invite ? Sir Harry was good natured, but rather a bore ; and as 
to Lady Mary, she was intolerable, with her twaddle and vanity of 
mind. Mary Osborne was well enough in her way, but rather 
tiresome ; and yet the Prince must have somebody to speak to 
besides herself and Padre Ambrogio. How would it do to ask 
Miss Carter? It must be mentioned that during the Marchesa's 
late return to Rome, that energetic lady in question, had contrived 
with the skill and adroitness that distinguish this genus of 
woman, to pierce even the exclusive retreat of the Marchesa, by 
aid of Sir Harry. And it would have required a Cerberus with 
more than " fifty heads " to have frightened away Miss Carter 
from the threshold of any door that it was her determination to 
cross. So the kind Sir Harry had helped to pave the way, and 
Miss Carter was now a received visitor of the Marchesa's circle. 

Ersilia had an intolerable aversion to this person, and could 
not overcome her dislike, so when the Marchesa told her of the 
projected plan of inviting Miss Carter and the Osbomes for 
another six weeks, she heard it with undisguised aversion. 

" But is not Mr. Percy to be invited ? " said Padre Ambrogio, 
glowering over his eye-glass at Ersilia, while he addressed his 
question to the Marchesa. 

" Percy ?" was the quiet reply, " Heaven knows where he is. 
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He has oot been in Home for the last three weeks, and even his sister 
does not know where he is. She says he took his box of colours, 
and gun, and went off for a trip to Tivoli. Mary Osborne is in a 
fearful state about him, and ^ir Harry openly declares he would 
rather have him for a son-in-law, than any young fellow he ever 
met." 

*' It is strange his sister does not know," coolly replied Ersilia. 

'' Oh ! the truth is," said the Marchesa, '' he is half mad, in 
my opinion, and I don't believe he is much of a cooifort to her, 
poor girl. I have a great mind to ask her to come too, with the 
Osbomes." 

" You could scarcely do that," interposed Padre Ambrogio, 
without asking her brother." 

" We will ask him too then," said the Marchesa, ** and have 
a houseful. Shall we, dear Ersy ? " 

A smile passed over Ersilia*s face, but she made no answer. 

Ersilia's reserve was always a source of vexation to the Mar- 
chesa, who had great appreciation of conversational powers, and 
had an insurmountable aversion to silent people. Even Miss 
Carter's perpetual flow of gossip had more charm for the Marchesa 
than Ersilia's habitual silence, and now she required incessant 
excitement to keep her up. The autumn of life was already be- 
ginning to lay her withered roses upon the brow of the still hand- 
some woman. The summer of youth had gone, and the season of 
age was approaching. " There is an art in growing old grace- 
fully " some writer has said, and yet how rarely do we find women 
possessed of this art. Does not the year grow old beautifully ? 
Aye, and is it not most beautiful in its decay ? Age simply means 
the wear and tear of life's pilgrimage. We catch and fray these 
garments of mortality in the brambles of our earthly career; we 
must fain wear the patches then ; only, if possible, the rents should 
be mended with pieces of the same color, and in harmony. 

But the Marchesa — had she acquired the art of growing old 
gracefully ? Yes, in one sense certainly, for she resorted to no 
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artificial means to keep up the illusion of youth. They could not 
say of her as they did of a certain lady, as she swept into the 
ball-room, " How badly Lady — is * done ' to-night !" 

Padre Ambrogio was too skilfu'l a manager to reveal to the 
Marchesa more than he thought convenient, as regarded his late 
experience with Melsi, &c. The usual midnight conferences had 
re-commenced, and the Padre used great tact on these occa- 
sions, for he too felt the Marchesa*s increasing irritability. 

Many of the religious conversations that had been held between 
Sister Rosalie and Ersilia had been recounted with such embellish- 
ments and color as would be likely to come from the " repertoire " 
of a Jesuit. Among the various heretical remarks the priest had 
stored away, was one which evidently rankled in his mind. Ersilia 
had observed to the nun that the worship of the Virgin did not tend 
to quicken conscience, any more than did the subtilties of Pagan 
philosophy and poetry quicken the spiritual life of the mind. 

" Yes," said Padre Ambrogio to the Marchesa, " I confuted 
the young lady's arrogance, and her reply was equally self-opiniated, 
for * Pagan poetry is but music on broken lyres,' &c., &c." 

All these delinquencies of Ersilia received a ready hearing 
from the Marchesa, who even listened to so trivial a complaint as 
Ersilia's refusing to admire some plates of Bernard de Palissy, 
and some rare old majolica of Georgio. Nothing seemed too 
trifling to be recounted, and it was quite evident to the Marchesa 
that Padre Ambrogio was anything but satisfied with the want of 
success he had met with in the indomitable Miss Howard. 

Every season has its own peculiar beauty on the shores of 
Lake Como, even as every hour has its lights and shadows and 
varying tints. When early autumn comes, with its long train 
of saddening influences, we think that the loveliest season of all. 
And now the forest of firs, though evergreen, grow more sombre, 
while the mountains, lighted by the flame of autumn's dying lamp, 
are brilliant with orange, yellow, and scarlet tints. The cedars, 
the plumed warriors of these heights, boldly stand, defying the 
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Storms ; while the clouds rest on their crested helmets, like haloes 
of promise. 

And this was the month that promised new enjoyment to the 
guests again assembled at Chateau Aldobrandi. Even Miss 
Osborne could not deny that Comx) was far more enchanting in 
October than in summer. 

Once more the old halls awoke from their silence — the 
drawing-room was re-opened — the theatre was to be aired for 
private theatricals, this last amusement being suggested by Miss 
Carter, who had not been in the house a day, before her inquisi- 
tive faculties had discovered there was a theatre and a picture 
gallery not opened. Miss Carters investigatory propensities 
were anything but agreeable to Padre Ambrogio, who had, on 
several occasions, hinted that it was not prudent for her to 
venture into rooms so long shut up ; but this only increased the 
lady's curiosity. Now that Miss Carter had got to Como, the 
chief object of the Padre and the Marchesa was, how to get rid 
of her, for they at once foresaw trouble in the future. 

" You are enough to drive one mad ! " exclaimed Miss 
Osborne at the conclusion of one of Miss Carter's long recitals, 
for she had a mysterious way of whispering all the little 
denouements she made in her voyages of discovery. 

",Yes! you are quite enough to drive one mad! I could 
scarcely sleep all night for the horrid things you told me last 
evening, and I am sure my imagination does not generally run 
away with me ; but the place seems more gloomy a great deal 
than when we were here before." 

" Well, all I can say is," said the voluble Miss Carter, " I 
had my maid in my room with me last night, the wind whistled 
so, and there were so many queer noises, and I looked out of my 
door and saw the Marchesa creeping by on tip-toe ever so late, 
and Padre Ambrogio was on the terrace with a lantern, and I 
know there's somebody imprisoned up in that Tower, because I 
saw that fisherman's girl going up the stairs with a basket full 
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. >^^:«?io thereis more going on here than jou or 

\x;; ,ui, Ersilia Howard is either wise beyond 

^ >.:v^ s a deceitful thing, for I cannot get a word 

' -* ucud says that there are awful doings here ; 

: ,. o<ic btjibre I go." 

.^•iii4)tt^d the Marchesa, joining the two, " what 

V .s"^...' o L<KX\>/* was Miss Osborne's suggestion. "A 
\ s\'i%iwviral at Como,'* was Miss Carter's. 
X; K »v^a *.t ^vu«i dtHjided that Lecco was out of the question, 
^ .^ \»*^ ''VV windy for the lake, and Como Cathedral was 

'.Vc >^iU U'Ave it to Sir Harry to decide," said the Marchesa, 
,.5vii K" "^"^ ^^ Prince have had their pistol shooting." 

Vi^u^vbilu," said Miss Carter, " we will go and rehearse 

v\ vSi; t^^,v (vwuight. Come, Miss Howard, come. Miss Osborne," 

• vv^viUuvU tb^ energetic lady, who had a very happy faculty of 

■i^KitUiUxk^ ovtjrybody who was quietly engaged for the moment, 

niKitWv vvudiug, working, or playing. She had a great aversion 

V v'Wvuu^ people still for a moment ; and in truth, no one 

^><vW^<i^i to any degree of tranquillity when she was near. 

MvMM Osborne, the Marchesa, and Ersilia, repaired to the 
vt^^tiVi »nd commenced rehearsing their various parts. The 
(^v was to be a French Vaudeville, and Miss Carter was really 
s^\^r in this department of histrionic art. 

** Miss Osborne performed very indifferently," so the Marchesa 
vt^arved to Sir Harry ; " and as for Ersilia, she went through 
IktMT part like a puppet pulled by wires. It certainly was not for 
want of talent," she observed, " but for want of interest, as 
Ersilia could perform well enough when she chose.*' 

" But where is Mr. Percy and his sister ? I thought they 
were coming," said Miss Carter rather sarcastically, as the play 
finished. 

" Declined," was the laconic reply of Ersilia. 
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" Declined ?" echoed Miss Osborne. 

" Who has declined ?" asked Sir Harry, coming in upon the 
ladies, who were in rather a burlesque costume. Miss Carter 
flourishing in a silver-paper crown and ermine cape, the upper 
part of her person only being in character. Miss Osborne, who 
was guarding her skirts from too severe contact with the dusty 
boards, had pinned them up rather fantastically, and was decked 
out in ridiculous caricature ; only Ersilia^s dress was unchanged. 

The Marchesa sat peering through her eye-glass, criticising, 
approving, or finding fault, as the occasion required. But what 
did Sir Harry want ? He had some object in view evidently, for 
he whispered to Ersilia, who followed him out into the hall. 

" Where are you going ?" enquired the Marchesa. 

" Not far,'* responded the ready Sir Harry, who drew Ersilia*s 
arm into his, and led' her out of the hall door. " Not one word, 
my dear, not one word, till I say speak. Do you hear ?" 

Ersilia more astonished than curious, archly complied, with a 
certain compression of the lips, and with her finger upon them. 
On, on they walked through the Podera, till just as they reached 
a wall which shut out the orangery. Sir Harry pointed to a young 
man, an organ grinder, who was sitting on a stone, evidently 
waiting for some one. Ersilia's curiosity was now aroused, but 
before she had time to question Sir Harry, he took French leave, 
and left them alone. 

Ersilia looked ; she had seen the face before ; she knew it ; 
but where ? Nearer and nearer she went — No ! it could not be ! 
Yes ! it was Percy — and what a complete disguise ! 

Meanwhile Sir Harry returned to the house. 

"Where is Ersilia?" enquired the ever watchful Marchesa, 
as she saw him come in alone. " If she is not going on with 
her part, I think the rehearsal of the play had better cease ; first 
you carry off Ersilia, and now Miss Carter is following in the 
wake, and Miss Osborne has resumed her crochet in the alcove.'' 

" Oh, she will be here in a moment," replied Sir Harry, " the 
Prince will take care of her ; he will soon bring her in." 
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As he did, shortly afterward, meetiDg her in the gravel walk 
just as she was hastening back. 

" There you are at last !" vociferated Miss Carter, as the two 
came in together, " I could not make you hear me — I called ever 
80 loud. What were you talking to that poor organ-grinder for ?" 

" To keep up her Italian, to be sure,'* interposed Sir Harry, 
who was annoyed at the interference, " that is the only way she 
will ever learn to talk, by improving every advantage. Am I not 
right ?" he urged, turning to the Marchesa. 

" Quite right, dear Sir Harry, you are always right !" 

"Eh! eh!" chuckled Sir Harry. "Hear that, Ersilia? 
I am always right, you see ! " 

A slight shade of embarrassments passed over Ersilia's face, 
and Sir Harry turned the stream of chat into another channel, 
while Miss Carter kept her sharp eye fixed upon Ersilia, who 
certainly did not flinch or avert the glance. 

" Well then, Missi Ersilia," whispered Miss Carter, " you 
promised to shew me the great hall that leads out of your bed- 
room." 

** Hush ! " interposed her companion, "do not speak so loud, 
or my Aunt will hear you, and perhaps would not be pleased 
VTith our voyages of discovery." 

Miss Carter was ready enough to take the hint, and to wait 
for the convenient moment. 

" Dear me I " exclaimed Miss Osborne, throwing down her 
crochet, and looking up earnestly at the clouds that were 
gathering over the Lake, "there will be no boating to-night, 
and we were all going over to St. Pietro, to hear the Vespers." 

" I do not think the weather need prevent," said Sir Harry, 
approaching the window, where his daughter was sitting, "it 
looks a little cloudy, but not squally." 

" How many are going ? " asked the Marchesa. 

" Neither Ersilia nor I," said Miss Carter abruptly, " for we 
are engaged." 
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" Very well then,** said Sir Harry, " we had better not post- 
pone it, bat go now, while the weather is fine. Miss Carter and 
Ersilia may wander ofi^ if they choose, while the rest of us take 
a row." 

*' Adieu !" said Miss Carter significantly, as the grouf> divided. 
"Now then,'* she said, with her usual energetic declamation, 
and patting her hand into the arm of Ersilia, a gentle mode of 
accelerating their pace, " let us haye a nice chat together; how very 
lonely you must have been in this place before we came.*' 

" Not at all ; I am never lonely.** 

" But those horrid noises one hears at night! and I*m sure the 
hoase is haunted ; and, between you and me, I believe if these 
waUs could speak, the tales they could tell would be enough to 
make one*s hair stand on end." 

Ersilia laughed. 

** And," continued Miss Carter, *' I know there has been a 
murder committed here, for I hear ghostly footsteps passing my 
door every night, and in the ball-room at the end of the'south 
gallery, I looked through the keyhole, and saw a head embalmed 
in a glass case, and put upon a pedestal. The hair was all on it, 
and it looked frightfully. And you know that tower ? I have found 
out that somebody lives up there. There is a girl who goes up 
secretly, and carries provisions under her cloak, and Padre Am- 
brogio has secret meetings with a Capuchin Friar, and if I could 
only understand Italian better I could find that out. I assure you 
there are all sorts of horrors here, and I don't exactly like the 
looks of that organ grinder who has been here lately. I believe 
he has something to do with somebody here.** 

With this last. Miss Carter turned round, and looked search- 
ingly into Ersilia's face, which might have betrayed embarrassment, 
had it not been for the amusement occasioned by this breathless 
recital of one week's sojourn at Chateau Aldobrandi. 

" Go on," said Ersilia, purposely avoiding any of her own 
communications, which she might have made with regard to the 
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. >. :i would be quite 

.>.:'. if you have not dis- 
j»l; wen in your place, I 

..;irvipted by the approach of 

. J', joat excursion, when he found 

Vl>s Carter was not altogether 

>o v.vourrence gave opportunity for 

. v>i:v. The three then strolled out to 

.-•.: did not return till quite into evening. 

fcu tea on the terrace, Padre Ambrogio 

. <v>u seen quickly walking up the steep 

. . V vids to the gate of a large Convent, where 

. vXlvaI. a cowled face answered at the 

lU .'osuit disappeared through the low arched 

. .. .v;.irt-yard. In another moment he was in 

». vi.<h which he hastened, and entered another 

,,» u-ating with a long, dark passage, silent and 
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bYom the folds of his serge robe he took out his snuff box, and 

\,\x%> usual compliment was exchanged. 
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At length Padre Ambrogio relieved the silence, which the 
lay-brother from rule of respect did not infringe. " You say, 
then, that the Marchese was confessed, and received the last 
oE&ces of the Church, at the hands of Fra Benedict ?" whispered 
the Padre. 

" Yes, Padre, and when Fra Benedict was on his death bed, 
his conscience was terribly exercised until he had laid bare the 
secret under which he had labored for sixteen years. Fra Benedict 
was called to the bedside of the late Marchese, who was believed 
to be dying of pneumonia, and certainly the symptoms, he said, 
strongly resembled those ; but Fra Benedict had some knowledge 
of medical art, and while he nursed the patient, a suspicion of 
foul play crossed his mind. He watched and studied the diag- 
nosis of the case, and discovered that the Marchese was dying of 
slow poison. Seizing a propitious moment when the patient rallied, 
he questioned him as to his past career, but could obtain nothing 
satisfactory; for the Marchese would talk of nothing but grief 
and anguish for his idle, mis-spent life ; and his only wish was, 
that his remaining days might be sufficiently prolonged for an 
earnest repentance. * Oh, that I could live over again my past 
life,' he would say ; and then these paroxysms of bitter contri- 
tions only threatened to shorten his days. Fra Benedict at 
length finding the Marchese obdurate in his determination not 
to see his physician again, resolved on a plan to try and save his 
life. He attempted a bold experiment, and administered an 
antidote, which must either destroy life at once or cure. In that 
isolated chateau," the Monk continued, "where the Marchese 
was dying, or supposed to be dying, a strange drama was enacted. 
The Marchese rallied; and such was his gratitude, that he 
resolved upon this scheme : — he would feign death, and be 
buried. All should be done, for he would be virtually dead and 
buried to the world to which he had so long been a slave, and he 
would enter the convent of St. Zavier, and pass the remainder of 
his life in devotion to God and the Church. There w^s evidently 
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nor the Prince's good-natured efforts, seemed to relieve the 
general ennui that prevailed like an epidemic upon the house, 
for as to the Marchesa, who was the life of it, to use Benson's 
phrase, " it was enough to give one the blues to look at her/' 

Ersilia — calm, equable, self-poised — was the only one who 
appeared to have escaped the general apathy. Evening was 
drawing on, and Sir Harry after satisfying himself of the stupidity 
of the circle, asked the Padre to confront him in a game of 
chess. Miss Osborne was as usual piercing her crotchet needle 
in and out of the magenta coloured silk ; Lady Mary was com- 
fortably ensconced in a luxurious chair with her hands in her lap, 
and engaged in echoing the well-turned observations of Sir Harry, 
who was never too much absorbed in a game, not to observe how 
the chess-board of the Marchesa's drawing-room was fulfilling its 
intentions, and what would probably be the next move. These 
little military schemes were very pardonable to one of Sir 
Harry's profession, for he saw the " pieces," when others least 
dreamt of it. Miss Carter continued with her usual genius to 
level her small chat at one victim, while she did not allow a 
remark to escape from another, unheard or undigested. A 
curious mind was Miss Carter's, for she certainly could manage 
to diffuse her perceptive organs lavishly around the circle, while 
in apparent tSte ck tete with only one. But two were missing from 
the coterie. The Marchesa and Ersilia, where were they ? Not 
in the Marchesa's room, nor Ersilia's, but in a remote wing of 
the chateau, excluded from all eavesdroppers, even from Miss 
Carter ! For privacy's sake the Marchesa had withdrawn Ersilia 
to the ballroom, a forlorn, unfurnished space. There were a few 
faded divans, and some Venetian chandeliers, which constituted all 
the furniture. A more desolate room could scarcely have been 
chosen for an interview. It was a hot controversy, as we shall see. 

" Ersilia, Ersilia," repeated the Marchesa, ** why do you not 
reply ? This dogged silence on your part is worse than prevari- 
cation or falsehood. I will know the truth, and you shall speak 
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and tell it. It is true I cannot accuse you of open disrespect 
hitherto ; but I am wearj of this dogged silence. Have you no 
spirit, girl T* 

Ersilia at this, turned quickly, raised her eyes from the floor, 
and fixed them full upon the Marchesa. " If my silence is all 
you can complain of, I think it is a pity you cannot find some 
better reason to persecute me, as you have done for the last 
fortnight. I would rather be tortured bodily — starved, if you 
like — than submit to the moral crushing that has been inflicted 
upon me by you and Padre Ambrogio since your return. You 
can accuse me of nothing worse than my silence." 

'' Ersilia, you shall repent these words. I have done enough 
for you ; and I am not one to be trifled with." 

" Nor am I,'* was the quick retort, the color heightening, and 
the hand thrust into the girdle of her waist, as if to crush the 
rising of the storm within. 

** Have I not given you advantages of which few girls can 
boast? All I require is obedience now, and obedience I am 
determined to have, — if not by persuasion, then force ! *' 

Ersilia compressed her lip firmly, and fixed her eye still more 
intently upon the agitated countenance of the speaker. " Yes, 
Jorce /" 

A new expression rose in that young face, that seemed to 
re-chisel the features more strongly than ever. A reserved power 
lurked in that look, nor did it escape the Marchesa, for it had 
the effect temporarily of moderating her tone ; but she was beyond 
the influence of coaxing, for the Marchesa had tried every art of 
that sort, to bring about her cherished plans. The determinate 
resolution of Ersilia's face, now shook her resolve partially. 

"Are you not afraid to disobey me ? You know not, perhaps, 
the power I have over you ; but " lowering her voice, " Ersilia, do 
be more reasonable, and not compel me to resort to extreme 
measures in order to force you to your own interests." 

A half-repressed exclamation stopped at the threshold of the 
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lips ; but a bitter smile crept unawares over the expressive features 
of the orphan girl. 

"The Prince Orsini," continued the Marchesa, "is not a 
man to be trifled with, nor one to be disdained; and I am 
convinced, if it were not for your absurd predilection for Percy, 
you would not refuse the homage of so estimable a man. You 
would throw away a splendid fortune and an enviable position, 
for a mere girlish caprice, a mere romance of feeling ! I admit," 
she continued in a softer key, " I admit, at your age, girls are 
susceptible and governed by their feelings, rather than their 
prudence. I was once drawn into a marriage of the feelings.'' 

"And were you not happy,** interrupted Ersilia, "far happier 

than in your second marriage with a Roman Marchese ? '' 

A frown of extreme bitterness passed over the Marchesa's 
face. 

" Did you ever repent your first marriage ? And did you not 
repent your second ? " 

" Ersilia, it is not your ofl&ce to question me." 

" Nor should I presume on such a liberty," continued the now 
excited voice, " if you had not freely talked with me of both your 
mapiages.*' 

" Tell me, then, are you determined to reject Prince Orsini ?" 

No answer followed this. 

" Ersilia," again interposed the Marchesa, " answer me." 

" I have no answer to give, except to him who asks me — to 
no third person." 

" Very well : very well," was the nervous rejoinder ; " then 
I am to conclude that if Prince Orsini declares his intentions to 
you in my presence, you will reply to him ?" 

" I wiU." 

The Marchesa left the room ; Ersilia followed, and went into 
her own room. She shut the door, drew the bolt, and sat down 
in the old place on the foot of her bed. She had experienced 
enough to agitate her before this last interview with the Marchesa, 
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and now she was to pass through the painfiil ordeal of an 
open encounter with Qrsini and the Marchesa. But as the latter 
had intimated that until the guests had gone, Prince Orsini would 
not return (for he had been called suddenly away to Milan), it 
occurred to her that something might possibly transpire between 
this and that, to defeat this hateful consummation of a miserable 
scheme to bring about an alliance, where there was nothing on 
either side to promote or promise happiness. 

Meanwhile we leave our heroine to plan her next move on 
this chess-board of events. The game is growipg more and more 
intricate, but it would be well if the chess-board could be cleared 
of a few superfluous pieces. The antagonist cannot have a 
chance for a fair encounter, while so many pawns block up the 
way ! Bishop, queen, castle, where is the king ? Gone ? A for- 
midable array — but how can we get rid of the pawns ? One 
knight is " pinned ;'* and how shall the queen be guarded? — there 
is danger in the end, of her tripping with that long train ; and how 
are the pawns to be got rid of, to make room for the more earnest 
conflict ? 

Ah ! Sir Harry, the ever-ready old baronet, anticipates our 
answer. It is getting cold for Como, and high time Lady Mary 
and his daughter returned to Rome. Surely he will not let them 
go alone, though Miss Carter is strong-minded enough to play 
yen (Tarmes to a caravan of such specimens as Lady Mary and her 
daughter. 

We will not anticipate events, but return to Padre Ambro- 
gio, who bad enough to do now to occupy his leisure hours. There 
was danger threatening and events were drawing to a climax. He 
was very uneasy as regarded the tenure of the property, apparently 
in the hands of the Marchesa, but virtually in his own. Suppose 
Miss Howard obtained any clue to her history ? Although she 
was an orphan, yet there was an old foster-mother; the curate Mr. 
Traffbrd still living, and interested in her. And the Marchese ! 
He was the skeleton in the cupboard now. 

p 




.*. sj >:iover a mind did not think more of poor 

\ttai :o be dreaded. How often it is the case 

-, . .ai liiey keep their mind's eye fixed only upon 

s ...L-.'i> on their mental stage, and forget the subal- 

.i.y accessary in shifting scenes, drawing curtains, 

V riioiuptiug. They also forget that these subal- 

. . ^: .ijcjk way act as puppets, are not so, but have eyes, 

..^a^s, us well as those who are the conspicuous stars 

V .uiitiiu. So it had never occurred to Padre Ambrogio 

...J Uolsi might know of the private aflFairs of the Mar- 

, . , iuuily, as regarded the Will. 

:w Mat'cheso only was the spectre of the future, and to find 

... -acio ho was, was the present point of endeavour. Many 

,v*v the visits paid to thfe Fra at the convent of Bellagio, but 

..Uii tar uo information could be obtained. The Padre began to 

uuti'utit his informer too, and suspected he was bound by secrecy 

uc>i tu tell all he knew. It had been hinted that the Marchese 

had gone to Spain, and was in the convent of St. Zavier, but this 

might be false or true, according to the convenience of the narrator. 

Padre Ambrogio felt this, and the growing difficulties that were 

hoJgiug round his investigations. 

If the Marchese*8 sincere contrition and devoted zeal to the 
Church should induce him to expose the scheme that had been 
enacted to invalidate the will, and wrest from its legitimate object 
this property, what could be done to avert the dreaded climax ? 
If he was really dead, it would not help matters, as far as secrecy 
could be obtained, for he would probably have confessed the truth, 
and it was evident that darkness no longer hid the strategems, 
surreptitious proceedings, and diabolical inventions that were sup- 
posed to have been successfully carried out. 

Darkness had hitherto concealed the background of the land- 
scape, but now unwelcomed light was gradually intruding. Light, 
a dreaded monitor ! Not only were the heavenly rays insinuating 
themselves through the chinks and apertures of the coming future. 
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as the priest looked out of the dustj windows of his prospective mind, 
for the shutters were already rotten, their hinges rust eaten, — but 
this unwelcome light was creeping into the weed-grown garden of 
that man's soul. It was a sickly, pale light that neutralized every 
brighter tint, and shadowed into hopeless dusk every miserable 
parasite, revealing the darnel and the deadly hemlock which 
emitted bitter breath of retrospection, for they had been the tares 
thickly sown, tht\t had for many years choked the wheat of higher 
purpose, purer motive, and nobler resolve. Jesuitism is essentially 
another word for darkness. Light, transparent, heavenly light, 
could never be a welcomed guest there. As in nature, so with us, 
God's light can awaken the flowers of truth to beauty and sweet- 
ness, and where this sun never shines, no flowers breathe, and 
only the toadstool and the fungi grow rank in such a dark 
atmosphere. But to our story. The Priest had resolved that the 
Marchesa should not be apprised of these late denouemejits, unless 
there was absolute necessity for it, and at present there seemed to 
be no positive need for hastening events, as it was not clearly evident 
even yet, that Ersilia might not be drawn into a marriage with 
Prince Orsini, and through love and his influence proselytized to 
Rome; thus forfeiting her right to her father's fortune. Then 
the Church could secure a great part, if not the whole, after 
the Marchesa's death. 

It might be asked by those unacquainted with the subtilties 
of the Roman Church, how it could be possible that the property 
of Ersilia's father could have been by any legal craft so^ompletely 
wrested from its legitimate heir. An English gentleman dying 
in Rome, possessing a large fortune, and disposing of it by a Will, 
and yet this Will was to bo wholly invalidated ! Who can pierce the 
meshes of Roman legal craft? To attempt to make clear the 
principles of such transactions, one would have to go further back 
tlian the present; farther back than the Middle Ages — even 
to the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, when priests began 
to seize every opportunity their profession gave them to interfere 
in the temporal as well as spiritual affairs of their people. 
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In the sixteenth Canon of the Council of Toulouse in 1299, 
the Bishops pronounced invalid all last wills of testators, who had 
not been authorized by the Curate. The Canon of the Council of 
Albi threatened excommunication to such heirs as declined to 
give to the Curates the wills of the dead. They even carried 
their tyranny so far as to refuse burial to those, whose wills had 
not been confided to either a Bishop or Curate.* Every man 
who died without having given a part of his wealth to the Church 
was deprived of prayers, which in clerical term, was called 
" decoufe." Sometimes in order to save the honour of an intestate 
person, the heirs used to ask as a favor to administer for him 
" ad causas pius,'' And yet how could these austerities influence 
this particular case? Again, we are forced back to another 
powerful instrument in this wonderful system, namely the Con- 
fessional. Through this medium of Auricular Confession, many 
a fortune has been inveigled, many a Will destroyed, and it must 
be remembered that the March esa, although she did not apostatize 
from her faith openly during her first husband's life, yet her mind 
had been gradually subverted, through the influences of Padre 
Ambrogio, and in less than a year after Mr. Howard's death, she 
openly avowed herself a convert to the Roman Church. Padre 
Ambrogio had not found the work encompassed with obstacles, for 
there was no well-founded conviction to undermine, no settled 
fifidth to overthrow. The lady was susceptible, and the Priest was 
persuasive, and in an hour of sorrow and bereavement, the 
cunning Priest had seized the favorable moment, when the 
wounded spirit reached out for something to lean upon. Here 
it was freely offered ; attainable — and it was as gladly accepted — 
" The bosom of the Mother Church." 

Padre Ambrogio had been so successful in proselytizing the 
Marchesa, that his self-confidence had never forsaken him in regard 
to the ultimate success he hoped to obtain in the case of Ersilia. 
Had Ersilia been a different character, one who talked unreservedly, 

* See *' Auricular Confession." 
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and expressed her opinions freely, the priest would probably have 
eome to the conclusion long before, that his task could never be 
else than fruitless. All argument only tended to strengthen 
resolve, and deepen her convictions of her own " well grounded 
faith." This settled faith. Padre Ambrogio perceived, yet, as 
her words were few, and he was unacquainted with this order 
of mind, he still hoped in the end by some well-sustained arguments 
to blow away every obstacle, like the chaJOF before the wind. 
Being oratorical in the profession, he now preferred the pulpit 
chair to his former mode of bringing forward the hated subject 
on all other occasions. It was Ersilia*s same reserve that made 
her such an enigma to the Marchesa, and fostered false hopes as 
regarded Orslni's suit. It might,- too, have been owing to this 
reserve, that the sPrince still flattered himself that he was not 
altogether despised. 

Thus matters were progressing between the Marchesa and 
Ersilia. After the conversation just repeated, the former did not 
attempt to draw Ersilia into another similar debate. But a 
growing coldness and formality were discernible in her manner, 
and a closer reserve on the part of Ersilia. 

The usual routine of diversion among the guests continued, 
and now that late autumn had come, there was less of out-of-door 
amusement, and billiards, charades, and music, diversified the 
time. At dusk, the party would gather round the capacious 
fireside ; the tone of the conversation varying with the presence or 
absence of the Jesuit doctor. This evening he was in his 
accustomed chair. 

" Dear me," said Ersilia to Lady Mary, as they were strolling 
in the conservatory together, ".I wonder what the Padre will 
choose for his text to-night ?", (Ersilia detested his systematic 
talkings "at" her.) "Last night the subject was veneration to 
superiors, which, he said, was quite out of fashion now." 

By the blaze of a crackling wood fire, which lighted the 
sombre apartment, we will look at the group. First then, the 
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Marchesa, half reclining upon a luxurious divan, held her fan 
hefore her face, to shield her complexion from the intense heat, 
while with the other hand she played with her eye-glass, which 
hung on an Etruscan chain fastened to her girdle. She was 
not in good spirits ; there was a fretful, nervous way, in which she 
glanced from one side of the fan to the other, on the different 
faces which composed her circle. In a sumptuous easy chair, sat 
Sir Harry gazing intently into the flames, ready to catch up the 
splinters of the half-consumed log, as it threatened momentarily 
to break asunder. One of Sir Harry's particular fancies was, 
making violent charges on the generous fires, with the frail 
gilt tongs, much to the disquietude of the Marchesa, and the 
undisguised horror of Padre Atnbrogio, who, accustomed to the 
" hearth ** of the " Scaldino," looked upon the blazing chimney 
as an extravagant and fearful waste of fuel, deploring this as 
one of many natural prejudices of the " Inglese.*' 

But we cannot pass over another two. Miss Osborne, for a 
wonder, could not see to crochet, and had descended from her 
lofty pinnacle, and condescended to play a game of " cat's cradle " 
with the indomitable Miss Carter, while the latter kept up an 
under current of small chat with occasional whispers, which 
sounded like some exiled bee that had mistaken its way home, 
and buzzed its discontent where no one wanted her. 

"Where is Ersilia?'* enquired the Marchesa, addressing 
herself to Miss Osborne, while she looked out of the corner of 
her eye at Padre Ambrogio, though Sir Harry caught the glance 
not intended for him, for the Padre was evidently in the clouds, 
preparing to enliven the party with some now argument. 

" With Mamma," answered Miss Osborne. " She and Ersilia 
were in the conservatory together." 

" Ah ! there come the delinquents,*' exclaimed Sir Harry, 
rising as the door opened, to give Lady Mary his chair. Ersilia 
followed, but wandered off to the window. Strange to say, the 
Marchesa omitted, for once, to reprimand her, — but Sir Han*y 
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was master of the ceremonies now, and it would never have 
suited his military manceuvres to have allowed this renegade 
proceeding; so the kind, old man shuffled along through the 
dim space, tripping over footstools, and giving his arm to Ersilia, 
drew her into the circle. Before he had time to appoint her 
place, she had taken the footstool at Lady Mary's feet, as far as 
she could get from the scrutinising gaze of the Marchesa. A 
pause followed, and to relieve the " embarras," a general coughing 
ensued, for it being the generally received opinion, that the Padre 
was about to speak — a well-bred silence prevailed. He was 
accustomed to this deference. His audience was all assembled 
— thanks to Sir Harry, who had brought back from the window 
the one stray lamb of the flock. 

This evening. Miss Carter had voluntarily given the text 
by the following maladroit remark, made to her companion over 
the game of " cat's cradle." " I don't think that it was ever 
intended that women should devote themselves to Art, particularly 
sculpture, for they never live long if they do ; it is a masculine 
pursuit, and women are too feeble." 

'* Ersilia says that there are historical instances to be quoted," 
returned Miss Osborne, " to prove that persons devoted to artistic 
pursuits have attained to a longevity equal to, if not greater than, 
that of other people." 

" Mental cultivation, and the pursuit of Art or Literature, have 
ever proved healthful," observed the Padre with didactic] air. 
" Philosophers, sages of antiquity, and clergymen live beyond the 
average age of man, and many instances are on record, which de- 
monstrate that all mental labour conduces eminently to health and 
longevity." 

" Bah !" exclaimed Sir Harry, pushing his hand through his 
hair, " Well, I am neither a sage, nor a philosopher, nor a clergy- 
man, and I'm a pretty good specimen of a veteran soldier. The 

only piece of literature I was ever guilty of was a ." Here a 

general air of curiosity prevailed, to hear what ? and Ersilia's 
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voice finished the sentence in sotto voce to Lady Mary, who 
tittered and blushed like a girl of sixteen. " Come, little lassie," 
continued Sir Harry, " as you have forestalled me, finish my 
sentence, hut take care how you aim. Longevity and ages are 
always delicate subjects to introduce into general society." 

Lady Mary adjusted her cap-strings. The Marchesa with an 
air of supreme noiichalaiice and eimui yawned behind her fan, 
and thought the evening particularly tiresome. 

" Now for it/* repeated Sir Harry. 

" Miss Howard,*' observed the Marchesa, suddenly awaking 
into animation, " we always look for an oracle when you speak." 

A frown of vexation passed over Sir Harry's face, while the 
two, recently engaged in untangling the string of cat's cradle, 
looked up enquiringly, and Padre Ambrogio had recourse as 
usual, to feeling out the hem of his capacious pocket handker- 
chief. A slight tinge of color started into Ersilia's cheek. Was 
it her proximity to the fire ? for Sir Harry rose and handed her a 
screen. 

" Well, well," he exclaimed, evidently trying to hide some 
feeling, and making a fresh onslaught on the fire, threatening 
every moment to unhinge the tongs, while a general retiring of 
chairs and seats followed, to escape the excited fiames. 

" You will burn us up," groaned the Marchesa, as she rose 
and pushed the divan further back. 

But Sir Harry had no idea of being thwarted ; he would 
have his vengeance on the fire, if on nothing else, in spite of his 
daughter's ill-disguised disgust at having her complexion so 
unfeelingly injured. 

Soon the group was re-instated, and all eyes were fixed 
again on Padre Ambrogio, who continued in rather an impatient 
tone, " Not only is it proved that longevity is the result of 
mental pursuits and culture, but in the acquisition of knowledge, 
happiness invariably follows." 

" * Get wisdom, get understanding, and the years of thy life 
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shall be many,' " soliloquised Ersilia, in a low monotone, to Sir 
Harry, who was evidently annoyed at the Marchesa*s check upon 
her. 

" That's it, that's it !** he exclaimed, " if there are few words, 
they are worth more than all the rest of you put together/' 

" What words ?'* enquired Miss Carter, for once in her life 
not having caught the dropt sentence. 

" * Get wisdom, get understanding, and the years of thy life 
shall be many.' There's a direct promise, you See; so Miss 
Carter," continued the baronet, " if you want to live long, and 
never grow old, * get wisdom.' " 

** We are all sadly in want of that," escaped the Marchesa, 
vdth a half-suppressed sigh, and a meaning glance at Ersilia. 

" What kind of wisdom do you particularly bewail ? " asked 
Sir Harry, with a satirical smile. " Worldly wisdom ? Spiritual 

wisdom? or ? For my own part, I think the present 

generation is, according to scriptural aphorism, 'wiser than 
the children of light.' " 

" Do quote correctly, dear papa, if you quote at all." 

" The children of this world," timidly ejaculated Lady Mary, 
while much to her own relief, nobody heard, or nobody noticed her, 
except Ersilia, who was ever ready to pick up dropt words that 
nobody laid claim to, if by that means she could relieve an embar- 
rassment, or save the feelings of another. 

" Who is going to see the ceremony at the Convent of St. 
Anna to-morrow ? " broke in Padre Ambrogio, as if to change the 
subject. 

" What ceremony ? " was the simultaneous exclamation. 

" The nun taking the black veil," solemnly enunciated the 
Priest. 

" I shall go," said JVJiss Osborne. • 

" And I, too," exclaimed Miss Carter, " if the Marchesa will 
go and explain to us the ceremony." 
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" And you, Lady Mary ? " politely asked Padre Ambrogio, ** and, 
of course, Miss Howard ?" 

** Certainly," replied the Marchesa answering for each. 

** I have seen the ceremony once,** said Ersilia, " at the Con- 
vent of * Sette Dolore * in Rome, and I do not care to see it again." 

" But you will not desert us," said Sir Harry, " we will not 
go without you.*' 

Harvey then came with the tea, and before it was over, 
twilight had deepened into night. Ersilia stole away to the 
window to watch the night come. And what picture can exhibit 
more beauty in outline, feature, and expression, than approaching 
night upon Lake Como ? How dwarfed and feeble seems every 
counterfeit representation from palette or pencil, beside the lovely 
original. Not only is the eye ravished by each matchless tint 
and gradation of light, but the very air has a charm, soft and 
balmy, with the elastic breath from the high mountains, already 
silvered with early frost — one can hardly call it snow. Pearly 
shadows, transparent and pure, glaze the picture, and soften the 
extremes of sensitive colour so lavishly bestowed by the gorgeously 
dying sun, who is dropping his torch recklessly on the picture, 
while the Lake, heights, and forests, deck their fading beauty by 
its flame. The nightingale, too, is silent for a time, and the cicala 
long since hushed to silence. 

It is difficult to say how parties of pleasure, pic-nics, or excur- 
sions, would ever have succeeded at the Chateau if it had not been 
for the enterprise of Sir Harry, who was up the next day at an 
early hour, bustling about, hurrying everybody, fidgeting the ser- 
vants, and acting Major Domo to the extreme annoyance of 
everybody in the house. Even Miss Carter, whose amiability 
rarely deserted her when it was prudent and advisable to keep it, 
did aver that of all the tiresome men she had ever seen. Sir 
Harry bore away the palm. 

" I have done nothing but hurry," said Miss Carter to Ersilia, 
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** since breakfast, which chokes me now. How I do wish Sir 
Harry would let people alone." ' 

Ersilia laughed. 

" But why are you not going to get ready ?" continued Miss 
Carter, " you stand there as calmly and coolly as if the whole day 
were before you — though I suppose if you were the only one to be 
waited for, we should not hear a word of grumbling from the old 
man ; but if I stop to lace my boot or finish a sentence, such a 
fuss as Sir Harry makes. You are coming, are you not ?" 

** Yes," replied Ersilia, who mentally thought Miss Carter had 
more talent for putting one into a heat and a hurry than even Sir 
Harry had. with all his well-intentioned love of command, order, 
and punctuality. 

At last the guests met in the library, and arranged as to who 
was to go into the boats. Sir Harry and the Padre were to row 
the Marchesa and Miss Osborne ; Ersilia was deputed to take 
Miss Carter and Lady Mary. The Marchesa's boat took the 
lead. 

" It is a pity Ersilia does not distinguish herself more in 
society,'* said the Marchesa, in answer to Sir Harry's compliments 
oil her rowing, " but she does not." 

" Allow me to disagree with you, madam, she is very charming 
in society." 

** Oh, nonsense, ^ir Harry, you are quite weak about Ersilia." 

" Not weak, madam, but I have seen a great many women, 
and Ersilia Howard is one of a very few.*' 

" Well ! it will not be your fault if she is not entirely spoiled. 
The girl is well enough in her way, but has a most indomitable 
wiU." 

" And not the worse for her," quickly responded Sir Harry. 
"A will of one's own is a good thing in this world, where 
everybody wants not only to have their own, but to subordinate 
all their neighbours' ! " , 

" Pray don't talk such heresy to her, Sir Harry, I beg of you ! 
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for she is so influenced by yon now, that we can scarcely manage 
her." 



" Manage her ! ** exclaimed the Baronet. " Pray what 
management does a young lady like Miss Howard require ? " 

The Padre frowned at the Marchesa, who endeavoured to 
recover her sangfroid, after this unusual '* lapsus lingua,"^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 



TAKING THE VEIL. 



Under the bosom of the snow, 

The calm, nnrofSed snow, 
So still and cold, yon conid not gness 

What rushes deep below; 

A mighty torrent, swift and strong. 

In boiling ftiry flows 
Beneath the cold and sparkling crust 

Of these deep Alpine snow& 

Thus 'neath the pale impassioned foce, 

Where neither smile nor tear 
Betrays the stormy soul beneath 

The calm exterior; / 

A mighty torrent, swift and strong. 

Of restless passion flows, 
That fain would wear its channel deep. 

To find at length repose. 

f Our party bad arrived at the opposite shore, and were threading 
their way up the steep narrow street that led to the Convent of 
St. Anna. High walls, mantled with ivy, concealed the building, 
though not the church, from view; it stood picturesquely on 
a slight eminence, communicating by cloisters to the Convent. 

The Marchesa's party had entered, and they were none too 
soon, in spite of Sir Harry's fears, for the "Litany to the Virgin " 
had begun. The altar was garnished with fresh flowers, and the 
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candles dimlj revealed the mellow frescoes of Tintoretto, and the 
beautiful altar piece of Francia. It was a relief to gaze at such 
memorials of pictorial art, after the grotesque and burlesque 
representations of the Virgin Mother, which are too frequently to 
be seen in the out-of-the-way churches of Italy. 

" Ton my word," began Sir "Harry to Ersilia, " this belongs 
more to the middle ages than to these stirring times." 

" Hush, papa,'* whispered Miss Osborne, who had rather a 
fancy, as we have said before, for church ceremonials, enforcing 
her words by an emphatic thrust from her parasol. 

On each side of the aisle, facing each other, were seated twenty 
nuns, " neither young nor pretty,*' as Sir Harry observed in an 
ill-timed whisper to Ersilia ; " old, and poor, and want a good home, 
I suppose," continued the unchecked voice, utterly insensible to 
the frowns of the Marchesa, sundry parasol charges and pleadings 
from his daughter, who, in an aside to Miss Carter, deplored the 
utter want of sentiment there was in her matter-of-fact father. 
But Miss Carter only tittered, and the Padre looked grave, but 
resigned to the usud irreverent indecorum generally displayed by 
the English in the Eoman Church services. A Cardinal now 
entered with other functionaries, paid his devotions to the altar, 
then retired to the sacristy, and in a few moments came back, 
followed by a procession, in the midst of which wcdked the novice. 
She was attired in a white satin dress, embroidered with silver ; 
her long train borne by a little child dressed in blue, with blue 
wings fastened upon the shoulders, impersonating an angel. A 
crown of flowers encircled the golden hair. Certainly it was a 
pretty picture ! The novice was in full costume de bal, with white 
gloves, tiara, bracelets and necklace, and looking strangely out of 
place in a church consecrated to the cruci6xion of that world, its 
pomps and vanities. She sat down near the altar ; at her left 
was a friend exercising the office of god-mother. Then commenced 
the sormon, setting forth the duties of a nun*s high profession, 
Ac, &c. The sermpn ended, she approached the altar, knelt before 
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the Cardinal, and repeated her vows ; then laid down on her face on 
tbe floor, signifying she was dead to the world, and prayed to the 
saints that they would cover her with the robes of the Holy Spirit. 
She then rose, and the Cardinal cut off her hair ; the nuns took 
off the satin dress, which symbolized renunciation of the world, 
leaving a simple white robe beneath, symbolical of purity an4 
chastity. Then the organ wakened the momentary pause, and 
the sweet, low chaunting of the nuns began. 

The nuns then, arrayed her in a black' serge habit, which was 
symbolical of *' putting on the vows.*' Lastly, the girdle was 
equally fastened round the waist. A prayer then was offered for 
the new Bride of Christ, and a candle presented to her, as a 
symbol of the illumination of the Spirit. The sister nuns then 
kissed her, crowning her with a wreath of white rose-buds. This 
ended the ceremony of the taking of the veil for life. 

Padre Ambrogio then conducted the party to the refectory of 
the Convent, where stood tables sumptuously provided with fruits, 
ices, cakes and flowers. The nuns did the honours gracefully, 
while the Cardinals and Prelates enjoyed themselves in uncon- 
strained conversation. After the " coUazione,'* our friends re- 
turned to the boats, and rowed back to the Chateau. 

" Dinner is ready, there will be no time for dressing," said 
the Marchesa as they entered the hall, *' we shall dine ' sans 
ceretnonieJ '* 

Of course every circumstance of the late ceremony was 
minutely discussed during the courses of an unusually protracted 
meal. Sir Harry found no difficulty in expressing his opinions 
that day, for Padre Ambrogio was absent, and therefore no 
obstacle to his freedom of speech. The frank old soldier seldom 
spared the Marchesa, for he had little faith in her true conversion, 
so the dinner went off in an unusually spirited manner. Sir 
Harry did not attempt to repress his opinions, for to use his own 
words, he could not tolerate such a humbug as he had witnessed 
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that morning, in an enlightened century, " well enough in days of 
chivalry, but intolerable now." 

" But/* interposed the Marchesa, ** it was a solemn ceremony 
to see a woman thus renounce the world for ever, and die to it." 

"Ah, does she die?" retorted Sir Harry, "will all that out- 
ward ceremony kill the worldliness within? Dead? Buried? 
Pooh, nonsense, she had better live and work for the good of the 
world. What I understand by dying to the world is to live in it 
to do good in it ; to die to sin, and live to holiness and usefulness. 
,The protection of the convent was all well enough when women 
had no true position, and were but the toys of men, and gew-gaws 
of society." 

" Poor young creature," sentimentally observed Miss Osborne. 

" Young, young ?" said Sir Harry, " she was every day of fifty. 
I had my opera glass, and took a good look at them all. There 
was neither a young nor interesting face there. Old, coarse, and 
forbidding countenances ; much better seen at a distance than 



near." 



" And the hair cut off by the Cardinal," continued Miss 
Osborne, endeavouring to drown her father's remark, " was so 
solemn." 

Ersilia could not restrain a laugh, for while her artistic eye 
had studied the whole picture in its effect and color, the truth 
could not escape her, notwithstanding the illusive gauze of 
dimness and distance, that the Cardinal only had feigned to cut off 
the hair which was false, and fastened on by a pin dexterously 
removed by the fingers of an attending novice. Ersilia saw the 
trick and felt the falsity, so all solemnity yanished from her mind. 

" The hair was false," said Ersilia, smiling at Miss Osborne's 
highly wrought description, though vexation was written on the 
Marchesa's countenance, for Ersilia's words produced laughter, 
and opprobrium was thrown upon the church ; for of course Sir 
Harry was but too delighted to have any excuse for exposing what 
be called " the fallacies of popery." " And that blue- winged child 
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was symbolical of Cupid I suppose, and farewell to Love too ! " 
persisted Sir Harry. 

" Aye ! '* soliloquised the Marchesa, " dead and buried. The 
world renounced, the young creature prostrated herself in 
apparent death, then rose in the unsullied garments of purity, 
and arrayed as a Bride of Christ." As the Marchesa finished her 
sentence, she looked at Ersilia with an enquiring glance, for she 
had observed her interest in the ceremony. 

" Ersilia ! did not you think the service very impressive ? " 
asked the Marchesa." 

" Very," replied Ersilia. 

A look of surprise from Sir Harry almost startled her, but she 
made no apology for her monosyllable. 

" Perhaps you are cogitating taking the* veil too ? " persisted 
Sir Harry in rather a sinister way, " you seem so much impressed." 

Ersilia smiled ; she had been impressed — but sadly, and though 
she could fully appreciate the ceremony in the light of a poetical 
pageant, her late experience with the Marchesa had taught her 
that there was more wisdom in silence, than in the expression of 
opinions which would lead inevitably to a heated argument, espe- 
cially when hot Sir Harry was present. When he found Er- 
silia^s support available, he would cut and thrust in all directions, 
without respect to the Marchesa's prejudices, so that his unstable 
daughter, who was already half ensnared into the Roman Church, 
might hear his sentiments. But the Marchesa had no intention 
of letting Ersilia's monosyllabic reply rest unexplained, for when 
the guests parted for the night, she summoned her to her dressing- 
room. 

" So you were impressed, my dear, by the ceremony this 
morning?" was the opening accost. *' It was impressive certainly, 
Ersilia. I often think, if I were to live my life over again, I 
should have liked to have taken the veil for life, to get rid of all 
the vexation and trial of this world. How were you impressed, 
my dear?" 

Q 
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" With sadness," was the reply. Ersilia read the impendrng 
storm that hung over the horizon, notwithstanding the affectionate 
opening of her aunt's discourse. She was morally weather- 
wise in this quarter, and knew all the signs of the domestic skies, 
and needed not even the barometer of Sir Harry's clear vision to 
point out "fine," " variable," or " tempest." To-night the horizon 
was fretted by dark, angry clouds; a storm was threatening, 
although fitful gleams of the sunlight of assumed politeness, ca- 
priciously played about the foreground of the present moment. 

" Ersilia ! it would have been better taste if you had omitted 
your remark upon the hair that was cut off by the Cardinal ; es- 
pecially as you know Miss Osborne is deeply interested, and will 
probably, before long, become a proselyte to our venerable church." 

" It was for that reason I exposed the humbug," was the cool 
reply. 

" Exposed the what?" fiercely exclaimed the Marchesa. 
• " The humbug !" 

" Take back that word at once, or I will expose your sacrilegious 
heresies to Padre Ambrogio. A beautiful ceremony, symbolical 
and poetical, thus distorted and scorned !" 

**I begged to be excused from going," interrupted Ersilia, 
" how could I help seeing ? — I went to see. It was a spectacle, 
and we were spectators." 

" You went to be impressed by the solemn consecration of a 
young girl to her Church." 

At the words " young girl," a half smile lightened the ex- 
pression of a face not kindled into anger, but pale and colorless, 
with a certain determinate fearlessness stamped upon it, that 
almost checked the Marchesa 's increasing vehemence. 

" So you might say that the jewellery was false," continued 
the Marchesa ; " you would make it appear that . . ." 

"It was all false, all acting," interrupted Ersilia. "The 
Cardinal feigns to cut the hair, and the Nun feigns death." 

" I have a mind to incarcerate you in a Convent," thundered 
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the Marchesa, " for your impertinent disrespect to the Church; 
Is there to be no peace between us ? First it is Orsini ; now the 
Church. What next?" 

The more violent the Marchesa became, the cooler and calmer 
was Ersilia. Like a beautiful statue, so pale too, — a rare thing 
for that bright, radiant face, which for the last few weeks had 
been growing paler and thinner; the childish expression wearing 
away, and lost in a gravity beyond her years. Immoveable 
she stood, until the Marchesa had exhausted her violence, although 
the golden girdle round "her waist was crushed to a mere thread 
beneath the compressed fingers. Her marble paleness struck the 
Marchesa ; she paused, waiting in hope of some conciliatory word. 

" Are we never to have peace again ?'* she continued. " Are 
you going to disobey me, and refuse t9 follow my injunctions and 
all my plans for securing your happiness, and cast ridicule 
upon our Church and her ceremonials? Speak ! your silence is 
even more irritating than your words." Kising, she laid her 
hand upon Ersilia's shoulder, and fastened her cold grey eye 
upon her. Ersilia shuddered, and started back as if a snake had 
touched her. The Marchesa was undaunted, and followed her ; 
laid her hand again upon her shoulder. There was no resistance 
then. Ersilia fixed her earnest, searching eye full upon the 
Marchesa, and in that look conveyed the whole volume of her 
mind. That look fascinated the Marchesa. She dared not now 
evade it ; but lowering her voice to its natural tone, she made 
almost an apology for her violence. 

" It is your silence that has so irritated me ; and the word 
'humbug/ associated with the religious ceremonies of our Church, 
has so shocked and grieved me. But let us part friends, and 
away with these bitter altercations, that leave their sting behind 
in both our hearts." 

Not a shadow of change came over Eirsilia's expression, nor 
was she one to blow hot and cold in the same moment. Though 
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the deep waters were still, there was a mighty torrent hidden 
behind all that reserve and self-control, which the Marchesa now 
began to realise. 
• Will she try coaxing, when she finds force fails ? 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



"THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN BITTERNESS." 



" No, no, tbon dost not borrow 

That sadness from the wind. 
Nor are those tones of sorrow 

In thee, oh harp, enshrined; 
Bnt in'our own hearts, deeply set, 

Lies the true qniyering lyre, 
Whence Ioto, and memory, and regret. 

Wake answers from thy wire." 

Mn.Heman». 

Who has not his burden to carry ? His own secret grief in the 
silence of the heart ? Are any of us life-travellers exempt ? Can 
we get a friend or servant to carry our load for us, or is it the uni- 
versal cry, each " heart knoweth its own bitterness? " But who is 
the successful, the happy traveller ? The one who acquires the 
facility of balancing his burden, and gracefuUy adapts his gait to 
it ? Or he who is ever shifting it from side to side, and fancying, 
as he looks down upon the long procession of fellow-travellers, 
that his own^ burden is the heaviest and the most unwieldy ? Such 
an one halts, faints, perhaps drops by the way ; he sees nothing 
but a dusty road, fierce sun, brambles and nettles ; while the other 
sings as he marches, catching many a glimpse of brighter things 
beyond, many a peep at the beautiful landscape, many a flower 
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of promise, and the noon-daj rest " under the great rock in a 
weary land/' renews his strength for the onward journey of life. 

Like the yearly pilgrims to the Jordan, so these life- travellers 
present every variety of complexion, country, language, temper. 
Some sing on their march, others fret because of the sun, or the 
rain, or the burden they carry ; while enthusiastic ones stop to 
gather flowers and other memorials, kissing the stones beneath 
their blistered feet, because they were once trodden by the Saviour 
and His apostles. Life's path was beaten for this latter class by 
Him who " bears our griefs and carries our sorrows." 

And these life-travellers — on, on they go. But you say, * All 
have not their equal burden to carry, some seem to have no burden, 
nothing to impede their steps ; have they a friend or servant to 
relieve them, so that, they can walk free and unencumbered T No, 
not one of those travellers has his burden carried for him, except 
he whose load is shared by Him who sank beneath the burden of 
a Cross ! All, it is true, do not carry their burdens visibly, but 
those are often the heaviest, because they are borne alone, unseen, 
unaided, in the deep silences of the heart — those sacred sepulchres 
where grief and disappointment are cofi&ued from the eyes of the 
outside world. A sepulchre, did I say ? Yes, and oftentimes no 
name is inscribed on the grave-stpnes, where these heart burdens 
are buried. "Thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter," is written on the tablet of such sepulchres. 

But how beautiful it is, that from these buried sorrows, — 
whether it be the chasm Death has cut, or the wound that dfs- 
appointment or trial keeps open, or any other grief, — the sod need 
not yield only stones and weeds, but may blossom even with 
flowers ! 

Not only the unwelcomed hemlock and the nettle, but the 
violet, the lily, and the sweet rose of Sharon may thrive there, 
and scent our lives, and make us at times forget the grave that 
hides the grief. 

Again ; there is a resurrection morning even to our sorrows, 
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and if thore must grow up some plauts ou the sod, under which 
our grief is buried, let it not be the rank, unsightly weed, but 
some sweet flowers of resignation — Faith and Trust. It is the 
sorrow that we bury deepest, whose outward expression we hide 
most zealously; that is the one God cares most about, for to 
His ear only can we mourn — to His eye only are we willing to 
show our tears ; and God is a jealous God, who loves to be His 
children's only confidant. 

If all our trials were as yisible and easily borne as " Christian's 
pack," we should not cry out for help, when the tempest beats, 
and the stones cut our feet. But through the silent sorrow, we 
draw near to God, through Him, who Himself was " a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief," whose whisper, " Peace be 
still ! " is ever heard through clouds of disappointment, and over 
the dark waves of strife. 

But who of all our ** Dramatis persona" had the heaviest 
burden to carry ? 

Let us see if we can judge of the soundings of this ocean by 
the drift-wood or sea-weeds, that float on the surface, or dance 
on the wave-crests of the outside view. We are acknowledged 
intruders — clairvoyants, if you choose. 

First, we will look through Miss Carter's volubility, officious- 
ness, and curiosity about everybody's business, as well as her own. 
Can she have a secret sorrow ? Do not smile incredulously, nor 
tear away the curtain, even though it be patched with inharmo- 
nious pieces, worked with all sorts of colours. Do not blow away 
the dust that has helped, too, to dim her past, and shut out the 
secret of her life — disappointment in love. It was many years 
ago, and the curtain that hides the record is there, and may be an 
excuse for her. 

But Lady Mary Osborne ? Surely she is the happiest of the 
happy ; you can dig up nothing there ? Stop ; her secret grief is 
coming. She has two idols. Grief and disappointment live — 
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yes, live. Sir Harry may be taken, and the daughter may worse 
than die — become soul-ensnared in a false faith. 

The Marchesa — should we overlook her in our scrutiny ? 
No ! but we will wait before we go back so far. '* The windows 
are darkened, the clouds return after the rain,'* but there is a 
sorrow, though secret, and deeply repented. . . . Alas! there 
may be excuse for her, with the one Heart-searcher. 

Ersilia, young, beautiful and good — have you so soon learned 
to repeat the wise man's complaint ? Does your heart know its 
own bitterness too ? Let us come nearer. Ah ! there is not a 
curtain patched by folly, circumstance, frivolity or forgetfulness, 
to hide the chapel of that young girl's hidden life. It is a 
chapel. On the threshold some weeds may grow. The pavement 
may be misty with humanity in its fallen state ; but we feel 
that God did make man but a little lower than the angels, when 
we contemplate this girl's character, — for we can look close and 
not fear contact. 

Think not, dear Reader, that I am going to make my heroine 
perfection. She is human, sweetly human, and yet she is but a 
little lower than the angels, — for she is a warrior, a striver against 
natural infirmity and sin. But we must not anticipate. We are 
in that chapel. There is an altar there, and upon that altar sh^ 
has consecrated her life's first love. But, you will say, there 
cannot be a grief, a secret sorrow embalmed there. There is one, 
and how beautiful this grave-rest is kept. Lilies, roses, violets, 
are growing over the spot. The incense of prayer, mingles with 
the breath of the flowers, its sweet exhalation to Him who standeth 
at the door. It has sometimes been said that those trials and 
sorrows that can never be expressed, rankle and often destroy the 
soul's vitality. Not so in this case. Ersilia Howard's character 
was reserved. The circumstances of her early life with her foster 
mother, to whom it would have been in vain to have appealed, 
even had she cared to unrol the hidden strivings, or reveal her 
secret aspirations, had fostered these feelings. Her early days 
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were never made the subject of discussion between them. Mr. 
Trafiford, whom she loved and venerated, read more than the 
mere exterior of her mind, — her impressions of outward life ; 
yet little, in truth, did he really know of the strivings Ersilia 
bad with herself. Bitter and long had been these conflicts at times. 

When we re-call her as the child — independent, self-willed, 
fearless — who courted the obstacle that foiled her, so that she might 
vanquish it ; who chose the roughest side of the road, that she 
might inure the tiny feet to the stones; who preferred the 
heaviest oars, the most refractory horse, that she might subdue, 
and prove her own power — we must see that such a nature must 
have had seasons of self discipline, which would either prove her 
the moral heroine, or the reverse. Yes ! Ersilia, too, had her 
burden to carry. 

Many had been the little scenes with Dame Foster in her 
childhood, when the child would tax all the kind woman's 
patience by her plights, when she came in with her frock 
torn, muddy shoes, and little hands scratched with thorns and 
brambles. This was but one side ; and good old Dame 
Foster would often take up the corner of her apron, and wipe 
away a tear, when in chat with the Rector — she would " wish 
the sweet bairn had mair love in her." 

The want of outward show of affection was always a source 
of trial to Mrs. Foster, who, exceedingly demonstrative herself, 
and given to little womanly ways of showing it to her darling, 
was too apt to find her charge shrink from it, — though the 
kindness of heart, delicacy of feeling, and generosity of character, 
all shone in the little girl in their own way, without the aid of 
Mrs. Foster's tallow candle, or Mr. Trafford's spectacles, to 
discover them. Though Mrs. Foster did like to relate a story of 
her darling, how that one cold, rainy afternoon, a few years 
before, she had come in from play with wet feet, torn frock, and 
hands and face stained with blackberries, and her hair tangled 
and dropping about her face like a wind- tost flower. Her nurse 
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had scolded her, and Ersilia had been angrj and naughty. She tore 
her nurse's apron in her impetuosity, and scarlet with rage, had 
evoked bitterest resentment upon her. The old lady, after duly 
reprimanding Ersilia in return, tied her into a chair, had the pony 
put into the gig, and drove over to Mr. Trafford ; related the whole 
story, and insisted that the rector should return with her, and give 
the child a good catechising. Mr. Trafford assented, and great 
was the little girl's surprise, to behold her rector walking in upon 
her, while she was in disgrace. 

" Noo then !" exclaimed Mrs. Foster, " will you say ye're sorry, 
Missie?" 

" No !" was the rejoinder. 

" Ye wunna say it. Missy, when here's Mr. Trafford come to 
lecture ye ?" 

" No !'* was the repetition. 

** But," said Mr. Trafford, approaching the little girl's chair, 
who was. confessedly a sorry figure in her bedaubed frock, be- 
smeared face, and tangled hair — " come, you little gipsy, tell your 
dear foster-mother you are sorry you have been naughty." He 
was hardly able to repress a smile at the picture. The little brown 
hands, so rough, and scratched with the brambles and thorns ; and 
through the stains of the blackberry juice lay zigzag channels 
where the tears had flowed — not now though, for it was the deter- 
mination of the little face, that helped to make the picture still 
more funny. Though the eyes were all ready to brim over, the 
little frame was drawn up to its fullest tension, and one hand thrust 
into the string of her apron, and closed, as if in that tiny grasp 
there was will enough to put down fifty Mr. Traffords and nurse 
Fosters. 

" There ! there ! I told you sae, sir ! look at her, noo you've 
had a chance to see her in ane o' her turns. Look at that fist, 
you canna do naething wi' her noo, sir ; she's e'en got the turn 
on her!" 

Mr. Trafford could hardly keep his countenance, yet he did 
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mentally say, " Turn all that in a right direction, and we shall 
have a noble woman, yet, of this wayward child.*' He stooped 
down, raised her head kindly, and whispered, " Say you are 
sorry, dear, won't you ?'* patting her cheeks between his two hands, 
and looking close into her eyes, while Mrs. Foster stood in dignified 
grandeur, looking and waiting for an apology from her darling. 

"Dinna speak hard to her,*' began the foster-mother, with 
a shake of the voice, relenting from her severity, for she 
observed that Mr. Trafford gently drew the tangled locks aside, 
and whispered something into her ear, ** Dinna speak harsh to her, 
sir, please.** It must be observed that the worthy dame reserved 
to herself alone the privilege of scolding her darling. 

But what did Mr. Trafford say ? How long he whispered — 
still patting and smoothing the tangled hair, and pushing it off 
the broad forehead. Ah ! the tears were coming, and a smile 
flitted over the face. The proud little spirit was subdued ; not by 
threat, but by Love ! 

It was the same character now, expanded into ripe, rich 
womanhood. Dame Foster's method of now caressing, now 
scolding, was not the wisest training for such a child. Scolding 
had never subdued her spirit, nor caressing ? yet Mr. Trafford 
could find, and touch, too, the golden strings of the little heart — 
we will not tell^ now by what charm, or by what secret ; for even 
to the very last, notwithstanding the affection evinced by Ersilia 
to her nurse. Dame Foster would have told you in strict confi- 
dence, had you asked her, that Ersilia was not a loving child, 
and would never break her heart for love. 

The interview ended, the Rector withdrew, and the little girl 
was released from her prison chair ; her face and hands were 
washed, her hair combed, and such a supper, and such petting 
as followed ; while the old nurse declared, there never was a 
sweeter bairn when her pretty golden curls were brushed off her 
fair brow, and her little red, rough hands washed clean. 

It was from that moment that Mr. Trafford interested himself 
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deeply in the formation of this character. After her Con- 
firmation, at the age of fourteen, he was heard to say to the 
Bishop, that not one of all the young persons assembled at the 
Altar, gave such promise as Ersilia Howard ; and he knew that 
she would be a faithful soldier and servant to her life's end. 

This backward preference to Ersilia's childhood will shew how 
it was those elements that developed in after life. 

Yet the tenderness of her heart, and the strength and beauty 
of her character, would never have been brought to any degree 
of perfection, were it not that the deep waters had been 
finally stirred by one passion of her life ; otherwise, the power, 
fervency, steadfastness, and energy of her character, would 
probably have expended itself on such objects as circumstance or 
contingency might have drawn around her. Full of life, she 
would have lived out that life for a time perhaps in the wprld's 
pleasures, not for their own sake, but wherever life could come in 
contact with life, and motion with motion. This vitality, the 
surplus of a rich, earnest nature, while she was undeveloped and 
young, exhausted its strength on boyish sports, rather than doll 
playing — in hay-making, riding, climbing seemingly impossible 
trees, &c. It was a nature that preferred the thunder to the 
calm, and the storm to the sunshine ; the dance and the rough 
game ; for all had been outlets for this latent power, that now 
gave symmetry and beauty to the well-disciplined mind. Now, 
this strength spent itself in purpose and resolve, in defence of 
her Faith, and in battle with her own peculiar weaknesses and 
temptations. 

Mr. Trafford's early influence and instructions, had helped to 
create her ideal, and to elevate her ideas of truth and consistency, 
far above the ordinary standard. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



REVERIES. 



" Wamin bin Ich selbst so krank and so trnb,* 

Mein llebea Liebchen, spiich ? 
sprich, mein henallerliebstea Lieb, 

Wanun verlieazest du micb ? " 



Where was Edward Percy ? Had the "organ grinder'* returned to 
Rome ? Could we discover him among the knots of people who 
were watching the sunset from the Pincian Hill ? It was late 
evening, and many a straggling artist might be seen watching the 
day's death, and the night entrancing the eternal city. Far as eye 
could reach, the landscape seemed to dissolve and faint into the 
hazy mist. A sickly hue, a hectic tint, now flushed the fading 
sky, that a moment ago blossomed in deep orange, scarlet, and 
violet tint, like a garden of cloud-flowers ; now melting into softest 
green — fascinating to look upon, but ever suggestive of the invi- 
dious breath of the dreaded malaria. The dome of St. Peter's 
melted into soft outline, while the pines of the Pamfili Doria were 
the last objects in the scenery to vanish, standing like plumed 
knights against the golden streak of sky. 

A little later, and the moon's silver bark drifted over the sea 
of heaven. Dark cloud-waves dashed over the fretted prow, 
threatening to dim the lustre of her majesty, while arrow upon 
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arrow of silver light fell aslant — transfixing tower, steeple, and 
cathedral cross. 

Far in the distance, ringed upon the fainting blue, Vespasian's 
amphitheatre caught the eye. The mind, with backward sweep, 
turns the dog-eared page of history. We think of Titus and 
Nero, men whose names are etched in blood on every hoary stone 
of that wondrous pile. 

From the Pincian we can look down, too, upon a labyrinth of 
streets, worn by chariot wheels, whose ruts are deeper cut in 
history's heart than in the yielding Travertine. While we stand 
musing over the great epic of the Past, we are brought back to 
the Present by simply turning away from the prospect, and watch- 
ing the ebb and flow of human life, that is passing down the Pin- 
cian hill. . Beggars, soldiers, friars, priests, form the picture. 

But one figure has attracted our eye more than all the moving 
crowd — one figure that long stood there, leaning his elbows on the 
stone parapet, apparently lost in thought. He has been long un- 
mindful of the crowds that have passed him, and has scarcely 
turned his head, except to speak a few words to the little flower 
girl, from whom he has just bought her last bunch of violets. 

A change has come over that handsome face since we saw it 
last; there is an anxious, restless expression, — a certain wandering 
in the dark, thoughtful eye. Percy had not long been back, but he 
found his studio life had lost its zest ; his hands seemed 
paralysed, and his mind to want impulse for work. He had 
left home now for a breath of evening air, in his favorite stroll 
on the Pincio. 

Was he recalling the past weeks that he had been at Aldo- 
brandi ? Was he living over again the meetings, the words, the 
promises exchanged ? So why this deep sadness now ? What 
new grief ? Surely he could not be jealous of Orsini, since he 
had such faith in her ; and yet his mind was tossed with 
wretched doubt and unhappiness. There was one interview 
that was burnt into his memory. It was the last ; and yet that 
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memory was clouded. Erailia Jbad wept. He could not forget 
her words, for they were sad and foreboding. He did not doubt 
her truth or her love ; yet he was miserable. 

The landscape of his future seemed darker than the now 
fast-gathering night ; and a curtain seemed/ also, to fall over his 
soul. To use his own expression to Ersilia the day he 
parted from her, " I feel as if my mind was in a hearse, on its 
slow, but inevitable way to the grave." 

What could Percy mean by this ? The words had haunted 
Ersilia. She had tried to drive tKem from her mind, and yet 
they would float upward on the surface of thought. 

Percy's studio, if it was at all symbolic, or a true illustration 
of his mind, was certainly interesting, but painfully contrasted 
in its subjects of thought. A group, commemorative of his 
country's crisis, and sure approaching triumph, betrayed a power 
of imagery that could not have sprung but from a sensitive and 
highly-wrought invention. Then there were other ideal creations, 
which suggested a genius left too much to its o,wn dictations, 
and not sufficiently balanced. 

The last work he had finished before leaving Home, which had 
attracted immense attention, was a figure designated ** The Lost 
Thought." It was a single figure that embodied the idea. There 
was nothing dramatic or caricatured in the posei; no butterfly 
chase for what seemed gone. It was a female figure, seated under a 
tree, beneath a canopy of leaves, a book dropped in her lap, and a 
pencil, with which she had evidently been transcribing her thoughts, 
rested against her forehead. The head was raised, and the ex- 
pression powerfully condensed. * The brow was slightly knit, the 
lips parted, and the very hair seemed to start from the beautiful 
temples, as if in chase for that lost thought. A child angel, — to her 
invisible, — stood by her side, his hands behind him, secreting the 
** thought," which was supposed to be concealed in the flower, 
which he was crushing between the tiny fingers, till the scent 
from the fragrant petals should waft back the " lost thought." 
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Meanwhile, memory with golden candlesticks, was shining 
beside every little bend and turn of Percy's daily walk. Memory's 
mysterious gallery ! Her moving pictures — lifeless statues, and 
buried hopes — her garlanded hours, that can never entirely fade 
away, even with time. Not only galleries, but sunless skies, 
cloudy nights, mingle with the brightest tints of joy. Yet we 
are all more or less, the slaves of memory. Perhaps more so of that, 
than of the ruling passions, hope and fear. Through the latter 
we press forward, pushing the past away, disentangling our steps 
from the dead briars of past regret, whose thorns may have once 
pierced our feet — clothing ourselves with the mystic garments, 
woven of hope and joy. Not so with memory ; she leads us 
back from the present, into the shades of the mystical past, 
through which we have lived, latighed, loved, hated, wept — ^now 
irretrievably gone ! 

There is a mournful pleasure in retracing our steps, and 
looking backward into the caves of memory ; neither need we 
shrink from occasional wanderings in these devious paths. We 
may throw the earth-mould over each sad and painful passage of 
life's history, and linger with sweet refreshment beside " still 
waters," where we have paused to rest on the journey of life. 
Sweeter still if we can recal one whom we love, and with wl^om 
we have held sweet communion, and sat beside these " wells '* 
in the desert of life — one who has sustained our tottering 
feet over the stony paths, and warded off the storms, 
cheering us with loving voice to make us forget our sorrows. 

Such a glance into memory makes the heart beat quicker, 
wings our faith anew, and plumes our hope. Can we not all 
look back upon some such experience ? Even though it be the 
single instance of our lives; the one conspicuous light among 
graver shadows ; the one undying vestal lamp among the fitful 
gleams of false lights, that we might once have taken for the 
undying flame. Who has not this sacred shrine ? And who 
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does not cherish memory's silver lamp, which never bums out, 
but lightens the dark windings of forgotten things ? 

With the one light of the heart's life — love^ — Memory like a 
wizard, starts before us, and in her magic mirror bids us look, and 
live over again scenes and hours of past joy. Then she becomes 
our enchantress, and we yield to the spell of her fascination. It 
is only when she leads us among the damps and glooms of our 
own short-comings, our own imperfections and inconsistencies — to 
say nothing of our graver sins — that we deplore and dread the 
office of Memory. 

So do we find Percy, groping in the twilight of his own 
memories. It may, perhaps, be necessary to go back a little to 
late events, in order to explain, as far as we can, the sculptor's 
present despondency. 

The Marchesa had invited him to make bis second visit to 
Como, and to come up with the Osbornes ; but Ersilia, fearing 
this second visit might entail trouble to both, had advised him to 
decline the invitation for prudence' sake. Percy, knowing Orsini 
was to be there, did not accept Ersilia's reasons rightly. 
Phantoms of jealousy began to skulk about the brighter visions 
and hopes. Prudence had dictated Ersilia's advice — might not 
prudence recommend the Prince Orsini ? To satisfy his restless 
anxiety, he took the step of disguising himself in the way in 
which we met him, to encounter Ersilia once more. Nor had 
he forgotten the first evening that he saw her walking by the 
borders of the lake in tSte-a-tSte with Prince Orsini. When, 
in their first interview, he had questioned her in regard to that 
stroll, her answers had not satisfied his somewhat imperious nature. 

Ersilia's reserve had stolen over her, and she could not 
brook his seeming distrust of her faithfulness in his absence. 
Even Percy had not penetrated her character sufficiently to read 
this silence aright. It would have been better had she spoken 
more freely, and told him how pained she was at his distrust. 
But no, she chafed against the covert insinuation, and her prii 
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forbade the explanation. Percy, in his turn, fell back into gloom ; 
and although they met several times clandestinely afterwards, 
still the cold spot was there in both hearts, and Percy, full of 
doubt and misgiving, had returned to Rome, where the lonely life 
he led, did not tend to dissipate the feeling. 




CHAPTER XXV. 



REVELATIONS. 



" So from the sunshine and the ^een of love, 

We enter on our story^s darker part ; 
And though the horror of it well may move 

An impulse of repugnance in the heart, 
Tet let us think that as there*s naught above 

The all-embracing atmosphere of art, 
So also there is naught that falls below 
Her generous reach, though grimed with guilt and woe." 

LotDett. 

"Maggie, come in girl, ye'se stood lang enough clavering wi' 
that Capuchin Friar." 

" Coming, Daddie." 

" Coming ? I see nae coming," grunjbled Giovanni to his help- 
meet, who was, as usual, at her weaving, " that's the second time 
IVe caught her clavering to that monk. I wish she'd mind her 
ain business." 

"The girl's got enough to do," responded the lace weaver, 
" what wi' her lang clavers with the Signorina at the chateau, 
Melsi, and noo the monk." 

" He speaks tolerable English," replied Giovanni, " for I 
heard him the other day." 

" Wha' did he say to Maggie ?" 
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" Say ?" replied Gioyanni, " ye'll work hard afore ye find out 
fira* her, what he did say ; the girl's as close as a crab." 

At this moment Maggie entered the cottage, whistling as usual. 

•' Weel, lassie," said Giovanni, " are ye bespeaking your next 
confession ? It dinna look weel to see a lassie standing clavering 
wi* monks and priests, as ye*ve been doing of late. What does 
he want o' you ? Speak, lass." 

*'Canna a lassie speak to a monk, and that afore her ain 
Other's door, and na get scolded V 

" ' Lucky the dead anes that can float,' ain't it Maggie ?" said 
the lace weaver glancing knowingly at her daughter. " Eh ! 
Maggie, * the dead ane's that can float,' " repeated the beldame 
emphatically. 

" ' Luckier the live ane's that can dive,* " answered Maggie 
with a twinkle in her eye. 

" Aye ! aye !" coughed the beldame " the net ha got some holes 
in it, eh, Maggie ? And the live flsh may dive out, eh, Maggie ? 
But — but girl, the dead ane's can float sometimes, eh ?" 

Maggie looked startled* as if she held some secret in a leaky 
basket. Although accustomed to these sallies from her mother, 
there was something in these words that haunted her long after. 

" Ye'd better tak' the fish ower to Aldobrandi to-morrow, it's 
too late noo, and it looks squally." 

" I dinna mind the squall, Daddie, I sail gang to-night." 

" Gang ye're ain gate," answered the lace weaver, " only 
mind ye dinna tell, if ye ken that ane dead fish is already 
afloat." 

" Oh hush ! mammie, yeVe for ever talking in proverbs, I 
dinna understand ye ! I'Ve got a basket o' fish to carry ower 
for the folk's breakfast to-morrow. It's a' I ken about fish, dead 
or alive, — it's a' I want to ken too ! " 

" Tell the auld lass up in the tower, there's a handsome friar 
she can confess to, when she's ready," laughed Giovanni, as the 
door closed on Maggie. 
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" Melsi ! Melsi ! " called Maggie, as she rapped on the 
prisoner's low door, half an hour after, " yeVe as deaf as a post 
to-night ! What's the matter wi' ye ? " 

Maggie shook the rusty bolt impatiently, and at last Melsi 
appeared. 

"Weel, weel, brighten up! dinna look sae worried, it's a' 
ganging right, just as I said it wad. Only dinna ye gi' up noo, 
when ye've held out sae lang ! Look up, see I've brought you 
sich a braw supper ! " uncovering her basket, and taking out 
maccaroni, leeks, and soup. '* See, and that's not a,' here's a. 
bit o' real Irish stew, and some wine ! Noo look up blythe, and 
dinna gae to cryipg ! It's a' ganging on beautifully, and if I can 
only get a word to the Signorina, it wadna be lang afore we'd 
settle their hash. Mammie seems to guess something, for she's 
been at the auld game again of the dead fish that float, na the live 
anes that can dive. Seems as if she'd got hold of it too, hut 
Daddie is as innocent as you or I," patting Melsi on the back, as 
she knelt down to kindle the fire and heat her soup. 

" There's a pretty hash a stewing for Padre Ambrogio and 
the March esa, or I'm mistaken. Padre Ambrogio gangs every day 
to the Convent ; I see him pass our door, and little he kens that 
the dead Marchese is under the same roof." 

Melsi turned round, and looked at Maggie, then gave one of 
her wild laughs. ** Padre Ambrogio thinks Fm dead now!" she 
cried. 

" But ye've na touched the food he sent ye, since that day it 
made ye sae sick, ha' ye ?" asked Maggie. 

Another louder laugh escaped Melsi, and a cunning look in 
the eye followed the stentorian " No ! " 

" They canna kill Melsi, can they ? She's a cat o' nine lives. 
Little does auld Padre Ambrogio ken what high feeding gangs up 
to the tower noo, since he sent up the ratsbane to flavour the 
soup, eh ? But we are losing time. I maun be back afore ten." 
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" Hare yoa seen him ta-daj ?** anxiouslj enquired Melsi« as 
she spooned up her soup, and thrust it into her month. 

" Ah, ha ! haven't I seen him ? If s a' ganging on beautifol." 
Melsi turned to the hiding place in the log, drew out the box 
of treasures, took the key firom her bosom, unlocked the casket, 
and opened a paper, and let drop the golden curl of hair. She 
kissed it passionately, pressed it to her bosom, then replaced it 
in its box, and locked it ; then stealing on her hands and knees to 
Maggie, who was sitting near her, she exclaimed, " You are 
crying, aye crying ; you cannot say no. Ah ! the dear hearted 
thing, if the sweet Signorina could see you cryiug for a lock of 
her own gold hair, she'd love you, even as I do, Maggie," leaning 
her elbow on Maggie's knees, and kissing the crucifix that hung 
round her neck. *' Jesus knows how I loved the little bairn ;" 
and she kissed it again. Maggie stooped, and whispered some- 
thing in Melsi's ear. It worked like a charm, and calmed her. 
Then bidding her good-night, she hastened down stairs, caught 
up her basket of fish, and carried it into the kitchen. 

" Oh ! there you are at last," imperiously exclaimed Mrs. 
Housekeeper, who met her at the door, taking out her ponderous 
watch, and looking first at it, and then equivocally at Maggie. 
But Maggie was too intent on stringing together the disjointed 
words of a mangled sentence, just dropped by Benson to one of 
the footmen, to notice her. 

" Hateful place as ever I lived in, doors shutting without 
bands, and secret panels and dungeons. It's enough to make a 
body go out of their mind, to hear such ' things talked out in 
broad daylight. Well, all I can say is, that it ain't like our 
young lady to cry wolf for nothing ; and if she felt a cold wind 
blowing through her room at night, and in the morning discovered 
a sliding door behyid her arras, and notes left on her table too, 
it's an ugly business.*' 

" Lor, Miss Benson,'' said the footman, *' these old castles 
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are always honey-combed inside and out ; secret doors and 
passages are quite common things." 

" Well, there's no denying that," answered Benson ; " the 
Signorina has had a taste of it, for she has seen no less than 
three ghosts since she has been here." 

" What, another ghost ?" enquired Maggie innocently, as if 
she had only heard the last part of the sentence. " Tell us 
about the second,'' she repeated, quite unmindful of Mrs. House- 
keeper's annoyance at not being noticed, and sundry questions 
unanswered as to the tardy delivering of the fish. 

" It's only the ghost of a friar this time,'* said the footman. 

" And the Signorina is not the only person either who has 

seen him," replied Benson, looking very knowingly up from her 

ironing. " He walks about the terrace at night, for I have seen 

him myself.'' 

Further gossipping was suddenly brought to an end here, by 
a sharp ring from the Marchesa's bell which created a general 
commotion. Although no one was summoned but Benson, still 
that bell always had a magnetic effect, and produced! a general 
sensation, like that of the sudden closing of a door in the midst 
of a ghost story. Even Maggie felt the influence, and rushed out 
of the house, and soon vanished among the trees. 

The next day. Father Ambrogio, who was taking his morning 
walk, met the Marchesa coming home from the chapel, and he 
stopped to speak to her. It was something important, judging by 
her answer. 

" It makes my blood run cold to hear you talk in that way, 
Father Ambrogio, and I cannot but believe that there is some 
great imposition practised here.** 

Father Ambrogio snapped his fingers, and glanced uneasily at 
the Marchesa, who was drawing circles on the gravel walk, with 
the point of her parasol, as they stood talking in the orangery 
together. What can the Padre have said to the Marchesa, that 
had thus disconcerted her, and aroused her suspicions? Only 
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what was convenient to be told. He had taken good care not 
to communicate any more than was necessary for his present 
object. But the colloquy had done its best to sow seeds of doubt 
and uneasiness in her mind. 

Meanwhile, Ersib'a had been experiencing a strange ordeal, 
since we met her last. The guests had gone, and the old 
Chateau had relapsed into its ancient gloom. The rooms that had 
been so gay of late, were shut up ; the curtains drawn, and 
shutters bolted. Only the small boudoir of the Marchesa, the 
library and small drawing-room, retained their social air. The 
holland coverings were on the large drawing-room furniture and 
chandeliers, and the whole of the west wing was closed. Ersilia 
rarely played on the organ, and had lost mi^ch of her elasticity of 
spirits. Not that she missed the late guests, for she rather courted 
solitude. That which was an acknowledged bore to the Marchesa, 
was a welcome friend to her. But the last few days had been 
perplexing, and had roused her mind to great curiosity. The 
increasing severity of the Marchesa, the cringing deference which 
Padre Ambrogio chose now,to adopt in his interviews with her, 
did not help to quell suspicions which were slowly, "but surely 
awakening. Undaunted, resolute, her very character seemed to 
fortify under every fresh trial. Firm to her faith, faithful to her 
love, loving to her God ; those were the chief wheels that moved 
the machinery of her motives and actions. 

To cope with real, tangible difl&culties, to ward off evils 
that assailed her visibly, seemed comparatively an easy task, but 
now a new phase was dawning. Mystery was interwoven with 
intercourse, and with the whole drift of her present life. To render 
this more intelligible, we must go back a little to events that had 
transpired since the Osbomes had left. 

Another altercation had ensued between the Marchesa and 
Ersilia, relative to the change of her room; for the latter had 
expressed to the Marchesa on more than one occasion, that her 
room was not agreeable to her. There was a door which 
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communicated with a dark passage that she had discovered 
behind the arras, and this would not lock ; it opened on 
windj nights, and let in cold draughts of air upon her hed. If 
it could not be fastened, she wished to change her room. 
Ersilia did not choose to give any other reasons for desiring this. 
Annoyance was only caused, when in a weaker mind, fear might 
have been engendered. 

On two successive nights, a note had been left on the threshold 
of thi^ door behind the arras. On one of her attempts to lock 
it, she had discovered this note laid near the threshold, and 
kept from blowing away by a stone placed on it The first 
was written in elegant Italian ; its message was brief, earnest, 
and to the point : " Signorina, suspect every one around you, 
except Maggie Mitchell." The second note was briefer, and as 
didactic : " Fear not the woman in the Tower.'' 

The first note startled Ersilia, for until that moment, not- 
withstanding the ungenial atmosphere in which she moved, — the 
imperious tyranny of the Marchesa, and her growing aversion to 
the Jesuit, — no evil suspicion had found a home in that well- 
balanced mind. But there was an exception to be observed ; she 
was not to suspect Maggie. Could Maggie, wishing thus to 
ingratiate herself, have invented this scheme to aggrandize her 
own importance ? No, this could not be, for the writing was 
elegant, and the whole air, that of an educated person. Ersilia*s 
first plan was to seek Maggie, and confide to her the mysterious 
circumstance, and yet she was so watched, environed and 
followed of late, that even that step was at present impossible. 

In the midst of her anxieties came jthe second note : — " Fear 
not the woman in the tower." Who was this woman ? Could 
that apparition she had once seen in her aunt's room be the 
person who was purposely confined in that gloomy tower ? 
The thought haunted her, and a foreboding of evil began to 
weave its dark mesh over the once unsuspicious mind. 

" Perhaps," she mentally reasoned, " this woman is coming 
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to Speak to me, and I am thus warned, so as not to fear her, nor 
give any alarm." 

The last time we saw Maggie, she had left the kitchen, and was 
disappearing through the orangery towards the shore. In another 
moment she was in her hoat and rapidly rowing towards home. 
She seemed pre-occupied and anxious. The next morning she was 
up early, smoothing her black glossy hair at a fragment of mirror, 
which was adorned with gilt paper hearts and other finery. She 
put on a pretty scarlet kerchief, and her double string of corals 
round her neck, from which a cross dangled, and hastened oat of 
the house without explanation. 

" Where is Maggie ganging noo ?" said the lace weaver sharply 
to Giovanni, as he sat mending his nets at the door. " She's na 
looked sae smart this mony a day in my corals and ear-rings." 

** Maggie, where are ye ganging sae bonny ? " enquired 
Giovanni, looking up at the handsome face of his daughter, as 
she passed out. 

" Weel, and ye are gude looking enough when yeVe a mind to," 
responded the beldame, in an abused tone. 

"Ah, I see !" interrupted Giovanni, she's ganging to church 
to confess, eh lassie?" 

Maggie gave one of her broad sunny smiles without reply, and 
went out, hastened up the narrow street, and entered the church 
of St. Catherine. Hastily she dipped her finger into the font, 
knelt for a moment before the altar, then approached a confessional 
hid in a dark corner of the chapel. A tall pale Carthusian monk 
was already seated there, his ear inclined toward the grating at 
his left, where in a few moments Maggie Mitchell knelt. 

What sins had Maggie to confess ? If confessionals could 
speak, it is to be feared they would have fewer spiritual matters to 
reveal than temporal. Fewer subjects that relate to the unseen 
world, than to this living, bustling, manoeuvring life. If sins 
only were confessed at these grated windows, there would be fewer 
inquisitive confessors, and fewer victims to be confessed. 
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Alas ! it is to be feared that these grated windows, that inter- 
cept between the ear and the mouth, emit many a terrestrial sub- 
ject for speculation and intrigue, which can by no system of ethics 
be proved spiritual. Those carved, wood-screened enclosures are 
little " exchanges " in their way. 

But while we are moralizing, we have not observed Maggie, as 
she knelt before a soiled and ragged print of her crucified Lord. 
That picture was put there to inspire devotion. Maggie's honest 
eye was certainly fixed upon it, but we must say that the subject 
which was now interesting the confessor and the confessing was far 
away from that solemn scene which that coarse print commemo- 
rated, and yet, from habit, the fisherman's daughter kept her eye 
fastened upon the picture. 

" Now speak slow," whispered the monk, " you know it is diffi- 
cult for me to understand your Scotch. Have you spoken to the 
Signorina yet ?" 

" Na ! reverend father, I ha* tried, but she ne'er comes noo 
to the boat alane, na waters her flowers, na e'er gangs to the 
Podera,* wi'out somebody." 

" Who was with her this morning? " asked the Carthusian. 

" Benson, reverend Sir, the leddy's maid." 

" Have you been to the tower ? " 

*' Yes ! last night, reverend father, and Melsi is weel noo, 
they did na poison her — that failed." 

" When is Padre Ambrogio going to Rome?" 

" Father said, he thought in a week." 

" If you cannot get access to Miss Howard," added the Monk, 
"I will show you a secret passage, by which you c^m speak to 
her, if matters come to the worst. What more have you learned 
from Melsi ? " 

** She ha* got a box wi' a bairn's lock o' hair, and some 
playthings, and a picture hid awa', which she shews me, but 
wuuna let me touch. She says, Mr. Howard gave them a' in 

• Farm-houses. 
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charge to her, and she'd sooner die, than hreak her trust to him ! '' 

" Did she seem attached to Mr. Howard ? " 

" Oh yes ! your reverence, she talks o' him, as if he was an 
angel." 

'* Maggie, do you think Melsi would confess on her deaih hed 
to having that box ?" 

"I dinna ken, your reverence, what she might do on her 
death-bed, but she thinks Padre Ambrogio did na mean to kill 
her by that poison, only to mak' her sae ill, she would confess to 
to him, thinking she was a dying, and he keeps her shut up, 
because he is skeered o* her, and she refuses to answer his 
questions." 

" Maggie, are you afraid in the dark ?" 

" Na, reverend sir." 

Yet with all Maggie's boldness of spirit, there was not 
wanting a certain dread of the supernatural and ghostly, which 
did, in truth, intrude themselves, and made her prefer light to 
darkness. 

** You are not afraid, then, in the dark ?*' repeated the monk, 
" for I shall have work for you to do yet, and if you are faithful 
and secret, your reward will be great in the end." 

Maggie shook her head. » 

The monk anticipated her. — " Ah, I see you don't like the 
word * reward,' but mark you, girl," lowering his voice to a* 
sepulchral whisper, and turning his deep-set eye full upon her, 
** your reward will be that you will help to save the Signorina. 
Mind, you are to go to the kitchen every day, and hear all that 
passes, and yet appear not to listen ; you are to watch the 
Marchesa, if you can; " — a tremulous quiver of the lip followed the 
word * Marchesa;' "you are to watch Padre Ambrogio too, and 
keep Melsi well fed, pampered if you like, and procure for her 
whatever she likes. For this emergency, you will find a piece of 
gold hid behind the nymph of the fountain, near where you stop 
to wash your hands, after you leave the fish." 
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After these directious, and Maggie's promise of secrecy, the 
Monk muttered a Benedicit^, and she fell upon her knees before 
her favorite shrine. It must be confessed not a thought of the 
late discourse then intruded itself upon her devotion, which veas 
sincere. She looked up to the altar piece ; ^the Virgin Mother 
looked down benignantly from the worm-eaten canvas. 

" Mary was a woman, too,** thought Maggie, as the prayer 
escaped her lips, " that the Blessed Virgin would protect her 
sweet Signorina ;" for she had conceived a romantic passion for 
Ersilia, which showed itself in its own rough, but earnest? way. 
And now that her mission was to aid" in saving her from peril, — of 
what she knew not, — her whole nature was roused to action. 
She left the Church full of the inspiration of her coming duties, 
and hurried on towards home, her heart leaping tor joy, not 
only because she had means to get Melsi wine and comforts, but 
that she was to do something to aid her '' sweet Signorina." 

Maggie had not seen her for weeks. Her last errand was to 
carry her a letter from Percy ; but Maggie's mind was engrossed 
with other thoughts, for she was sorely puzzled as to the mysteries 
of Castello Aldobrandi. Why did this monk seem so interested 
in all that happened there ? and from what impending sorrow 
did he want to save the Signorina ? 

" Pazienza ! ** was her exclamation as she entered the door, 
for dinner was ready, and the three silently partook of their 
mid-day meal. 

We shall not follow Maggie to the other side to-night, nor 
accompany her to the fountain in search of the gold " douceur,** 
which was to help to re-fortify Melsi. 

Neither will we follow the Marchesa, who, after her encounter 
with the Jesuit in the orangery, passed the greater part of that 
night in close debate with him. 

Ersilia had retired to her room earlier than usual, on plea of 
a head-ache. She stood long at her lonely window, looking out 
upon the night. The Lake she loved, reflected now her own deep 
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foreboding, even as it had in happier days iraaged forth her joys 
and hopes. Nor nightingale, nor murmur of the rippling tide 
awoke her reverie, and yet she found strange sympathy in the very 
stillness and gloom. All was grim in this night's landscape. The 
Lake slept like a black pool, shadowless and deep, sunk between 
the heights. The skeleton arras of the almond tree beneath her 
window stretched out menacingly, while the ceaseless sway of the 
tall, lonely cypress, yielded her moan to the gently-rising breeze. 
A- fascination had lured Ersilia to her loved window, and long, 
long she watched into the night, which was as starless and moon- 
less as her own poetical mind. Her candle was extinguished, 
when Padre Ambrogio before his interview with the Marchesa, had 
stolen along the corridor stealthily, and stooped to look through 
the crack of her door to see if the candle was still burning — an 
old trick of the Padre's. 

Motionless as a statue, she leant against the lattice. Her hair 
had escaped from her net, and one hand was thrust into the pocket 
of her scarlet jacket, the other held a chain, which she wore round 
her neck, beneath her bodice. Little did she dream of the figure 
that was walking beneath her window, up and down ; she had been 
watched. That observer knew when she went to her room, saw 
her extinguish her candle, and afterwards open her casement. 

The night was so still, that even her slightest movement had 
been heard by the watcher outside. ** Signorina ! Signorina ! 
Hush ! hush ! " at last came like a whisper on the air. 

But Ersilia was lost in the bewildering labyrinth of uncon- 
strained reverie, and did not hear. How she loved these lonely 
hours by her window, with no other companion but her own 
poetical mind. Who of us cannot look back on such hours, 
which we may of all the busy twelve, really call our own ? 

Night is that season for wandering unmolested amid the 
picturesque scenery of the sad, dear Thought-land ; an undis- 
covered country it need not be to any of us, for then we unfold the 
silken sails of our soul's life-boat, and float down memory^s 
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silent river, calm and serene. We need no helmsman but our 
own angel guardian, to steer us away from the quick-sands and 
shoals of danger or distrust. We feel we are immortal in those 
moments, and liow trivial seem all those interests that shackle 
our souls merely to the present and the visible. 

Yes ! we float dreamily down life's narrow river, we do not 
even get our oars entangled among the rushes and weed of 
present fact; but on, on, amid flowers of hope and imagination, 

« 

and leave the ledges and rocks of retrospection and regret far 
behind — not even the spray from them breaking over us. Such 
was the colour of Ersilia's reverie, when Maggie's low voice 
whispered again, " Signorina ! Signorina ! Hist I hist ! " 

Ersilia started. Who could it be ? For often she had dreamed 
again and again, of one name called by the night wind that 
turned bell-ringer in Melsi's tower, and which often recalled 
to the imprisoned woman the memory of the moor, and her dead 
mother's voice saying, " Melsi, dear ! " 

" Ersilia, Ersilia,'* often the wind seemed to say, and to-night 
it was " Signorina, Signorina." 

Ersilia listened, leant out, but saw nothing. 

" Does any one speak to me ?" she asked at length, and the 
same voice answered, ** Maggie ; hist !" 

" What do you want, Maggie ? 'Tis very late for you to be 
alone here." 

'' Signorina, Signorina, I maun speak to ye. Canna ye come 
doon r 

" Impossible." 

" But lift the arras at the left o' your bed, and you will find a 
sliding door ; tak' a candle, and it will lead you directly out o' the 
house, into a low room near to the wine cellars ; gang on farther, 
turn to the left, and I will wait for ye outside, I maun speak 
to ye." 

Ersilia was still more astonished to find there was another 
egress from her room, communicating by a door she had not 
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" Nonsense,. Maggie, I see nothing to fear." 

" But where*8 Mr. Percy ? And why dinna he come to see 
after you, Miss ? " 

" Maggie," said Ersilia, " really I do not see any occasion for 
your anxieties about me. I am well enough." 

" Na, Miss, ye're na weel enough ; they're a' plotting your 
ruin, that's clear.*' 

" Stay ; is there a woman imprisoned in that Tower ? " asked 
Ersilfa pointing with her finger in the direction of Melsi's prison. 

" Weel, ah ! no— yes, Miss." 

"But tell me, Maggie ; why deceive me ?" 

" But, Miss ..." 

" No, Maggie, it is not like you to hide the truth. I want 
to see that woman." 

" Gude gracious, Miss ! I dinna see how you could, wi'out 
Father Ambrogio and the Marchesa's kenning o' it ; and if they 
jdid, they'd just punish Melsi; that wad be a' the business. Miss." 

Ersilia laid her hand on Maggie's arm. " Maggie, if you 
think I have enemies in that direction," pointing to Father 
Ambrogio's apartments, '* tell me at once, and don*t hint." 

" Well, Miss, I will tell you this muckle, — -there is a Carthu- 
sian Monk who kens a' about your history, and says they are 
wronging you here ; and that the Marchesa means to marry you 
to the Prince, and get awa a' your money, or shut you up in a 
dungeon ; and this Monk heard this through a brother monk who 
kens Padre Ambrogio." 

" Thank you, dear Maggie," replied Ersilia, " I won't stay 
longer now. If you hear of anything else, come to my window 
again, and I will meet you here." 

" Gude-night, Miss," was the quick rejoinder. 

" Good-night, Maggie." And Ersilia soon found herself back 
again in her room. She shut the panel, pulled the arras over 
it, and replaced the nails in the crumbling mortar ; and though 
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her mind was tossed with conjecture and curiosity at Maggie's 
words, with very weariness she fell asleep. 

Meanwhile, the Padre and the Marchesa had heen storming 
at each other until early hours of the morning. 

Maggie did ndt go home immediately; she passed up the 
tower stairs, and taking the key from her girdle, unlocked an 
outer door that communicated with Melsi's room. Loi^g she sat 
in the darkness on the foot of Melsi*s bed, for since the Car- 
thusian had confessed Maggie, the room gave evidence of more 
comfort, and a bed replaced the bundle of straw and dried weeds 
hitherto allotted to the prisoner. 

Since Padre Ambrogio*s last interview with Melsi, he had 
not been near her, and in his heart believed her dying. He 
knew Maggie took care of her, for he paid her for doing so ; and 
that, ill or dead, Maggie would not trouble him with details, for 
she bated him, and he avoided her. 
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" Well, Miss, I will tell you this muckle, — -there is a Carthu- 
sian Monk who kens a' about your history, and says they are 
wronging you here ; and that the Marchesa means to marry you 
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her mind was tossed with conjecture and curiosity at Maggie's 
words, with very weariness she fell asleep. 

Meanwhile, the Padre and the Marchesa had been storming 
at each other until early hours of the morning. 

Maggie did u6t go home immediately; she passed up the 
tower stairs, and taking the key from her girdle, unlocked an 
outer door that communicated with Melsi's room. Long she sat 
in the darkness on the foot of Melsi*s bed, for since the Car- 
thusian had confessed Maggie, the room gave evidence of more 
comfort, and a bed replaced the bundle of straw and dried weeds 
hitherto allotted to the prisoner. 

Since Padre Ambrogio's last interview with Melsi, he had 
not been near her, and in his heart believed her dying. He 
knew Maggie took care of her, for he paid her for doing so ; and 
that, ill or dead, Maggie would not trouble him with details, for 
she hated him, and he avoided her. 



CHAPTEB XIVI. 



THE CARTHUSIAN IN HIS CELL, AND MELSl's DEATH. 



** Btoaaed is the corpse that the rain xains on.**— /KsA /Voverft. 

The habitual cheerfulness of Ersilia's disposition, notwithstand- 
ing all the adverse circumstances and trials that now surrounded 
her, was as great an enigma to the Marchesa, as the old silence 
so often commented upon. It was cheerfulness, not mirth ; nor the 
evanescent, momentary gaiety, which is so transient, and 
generally subsides into dulness, ' if not despondency ; as 
Addison beautifully expresses it, not that '' mirth which is like 
the flash of lightning, but that cheerfulness of spirit which is 
the day-light of the mind.'' 

Nor did even the demon of despondency cloud this '^day- 
light,*' for since the Osbomes' departure, she had not been 
thrown so much with the Marchesa, and had seen less of Padre 
Ambrogio. She spent much of her time out in the grounds, but 
knew she was watched, and less often rowed on the Lake, because 
she was never allowed to do so alone, and she did not care for 
any company but Maggie's. In the evening she would play and 
sing to the Marchesa, although of late this had been less frequent, 
as even the pleasure which Ersilia felt when singing, seemed to 
abate under the chilling atmosphere. 
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The Marcbesa was more and more difficult to please, as we 
shall see. *' Ersilia, pray sing something lively ; even an exercise 
is more exciting than that tiresome song of Blumenthal's ; yoa 
have sung nothing else since Sir Harry sent it you. 

** Tears, idle tears I I know not what thej mean I 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise from the heart, and gather to the ejes, 
In looking at the happj antomn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more I ** 

" Pretty enough words, but very triste.'* 

" Beautiful words !" answered Ersilia. 

" Yes, it is certainly quite true that the mass of mere verbiage 
and rubbish that is introduced into songs is tiresome enough, 
still-^" 

"It is a refreshment to sing Tennyson's words," inter- 
rupted Ersilia. 

" Well, well, we will not argue the point. Who is that ?** 
exclaimed the Marcbesa, attracted by a shadow across the mirror, 
and rising and going towards the window. " That is the second 
time I have seen that friar to-day. Extraordinary he should walk 
throagh the grounds twice. Beally I have no objection to persons 
walking about in my grounds when I am away, but surely I should 
think he would not wait to be told that the grounds of a private 
estate are not open to strangers, when I am here.*' 

Ersilia followed the Marcbesa, and went to the window. The 
friar, contrary to usual conventionalities, raised his head and looked 
at her. There was something in the occurrence that struck 
Ersilia, and with her mind already agitated over the hints 
that Maggie had dropped, even this little circumstance magnified 
itself into one of importance. While the Marcbesa was speaking, 
the monk quickened his pace, and was soon out of sight. 

He had his own reasons for thus intruding into the grounds of 
the Chateau that afternoon. Was it that he wanted to see the 
Marcbesa or Ersilia ? We shall see. Let us follow him now on 
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his way to the Podera. He stopped a moment outside the gate of 
the chapel ; then went in, and a curious satirical expression crept 
over his face, as he stopped before a marble slab, mentioned before 
as " sacred to the memory of one Filippo, Marchese Aldobrandi." 
He did not linger long, but went on to the Podera, where a boat 
was waiting to carry him across the lake. 

'' Buona sera^'' was the salutation to Maggie, whom he passed 
in the narrow street leading to the convent. Entering by a 
different door from that which Padre Ambrogio usually took, he 
ascended a narrow flight of stairs that led to his cell. A table, a 
desk, a chair, a small shrine and a bed were the only furniture. 
The monk unlocked his desk and sat down before it. He took 
out what looked like a diary, inscribed a few sentences, and then 
leant his head upon his hand in thought. Many of the pages of 
the diary were written with such pale ink, that they were scarcely 
legible. The last entry in the book was " October 2, 1861. Saw 
Ersilia Howard for the first time since 1842.*' 

While the monk was conning over the leaves of his journal, 
he was surprised by a knock on his door, and the entrance of the 
same Fra who has already been mentioned in a conference with 
Padre Ambrogio. 

" How now, Fra Antonio ? Have you seen Ambrogio again ?" 

"Not since Friday," replied the monk, "but there is no 
use in trying to extort or coax the Will from him. Thus much 
I have discovered, that it is in the convent of St. Salvador, at 
Rome. We can do nothing until we can prove that Will to be in 
existence." 

" Pardon me, brother, much can be done to advise the young 
lady, of the plot to ruin her.'* 

" And that is next to an impossibility, she is so guarded, 
besides, I advise your having that secret panel closed, for, from 
certain hints dropped by Padre Ambrogio the other day, I 
should'nt wonder if he had purposely put the Signorina into 
that room for some diabolical end. He knows, probably, the 
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ins and outs of those passages, and he may yet try to decoy her 
into a dungeon there, or wall her up, to get rid of her. It is 
almost a pity the young lady has access to those underground 
passages, lest she fall into a trap." 

" I will see to that,** was the quick reply. 

*' Softly, Maggie," whispered Ersilia, as she and Maggie 
ascended to the tower, " I can't see the way, hold the lantern 
lower. Hark ! I heard a noise." 

" Oh, it's naething but the clock in the tower. Miss, it has a 
doleful ring enough like, but I*m aye used to it.'* 

*' But, Maggie, I am not sure that I am doing the best thing 
to go up to see this poor creature. It may be a great shock to 
her, as you say she is not long for this world." 

" Na, Miss, lang or short, you maun gang ; Melsi raves about 
ye, and it will save her fra' dying to look into your sweet face. 
Miss, and hear your ain voice." 

Ersilia pressed Maggie's hand. 

** You know, Miss, there's naething to the sick folk like 
humouring their wee notions, and specially as Melsi took 
care o' ye, fra' the time ye were born, till the Marchesa married 
agin." 

" But," interrupted Ersilia, " you ought to be very sure of all 
you tell me. The poor creature is mad, and for aught you know 
may have conjured up this fancy." 

" Tak' care, Miss ! noo stoop, the door is low." 

" How damp and close ! It must be very unhealthy." 

" Oh yes. Miss, and Melsi has had the fever mair or less a* 
the time she ha* been here.*' 

The two were ascending the stone stairs of the tower of Aldo- 
brandi, Maggie going first and holding the lantern low, to light 
the steps that followed her. 

" What a dismal place, and how the wind blows through these 
loop-holes!" 
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" Yes, Miss, and o' windj nights the i^y rattles aae, ye'd think 
there were fine leddies a coming down stairs in hrocade and a* 
that, sich a crackling sound ; hut IVe got used to it noo, and 
dinna mind it" 

They had reached Melsi*s door. Maggie did not knock, as 
was her usual custom, hut bidding Ersilia wait a moment, nnlocked 
the door with the key that hung from her girdle, and went in. It 
was dark and still, and the fire was out. Maggie approached the 
bed, holding the lantern ahove her, and stooping down, gently 
touched the sleq>er. 

•* Weel noo, ye are ganging to see your Signorina, if yon pro- 
mise to be gude, eh T* whispered Maggie. 

The sleeper turned restlessly, half-raised herself on her elbow, 
and looked sceptically into the speaker's &ce. 

'' How noo— tears ? Noo, Melsi, you promised me to be a bonny 
gude lassie, if I would bring the Signorina to see you." 

Another look, and an uncertain expression of almost faintness 
passed over the pallid, wan features. 

" There noo, brave it my girl, shell na harm ye, the Sweet 
young leddy, she'll only do ye good wi' her pretty face, and words, 
and yell na cry nor make a claver ye promised." 

Melsi drew herself up, and Maggie, pulling her own shawl off, 
and wrapping it round the woman's wasted form, called out, " Noo, 
Miss Howard, will ye walk in ?" 

How much Maggie had dreaded this interview none had known. 
As Ersilia entered the small door, her heart sickened, and sank 
within her. It was the first experience she had ever had of such 
misery. 

" Nearer, Miss," whispered Maggie. This time a slight 
tremble in the voice betrayed her forced composure. , Maggie sat 
down at the head of the bed, her strong arm supporting Melsi. 

" Come nearer, Miss/* she repeated, as Ersilia naturally shrank 
back, for Maggie had so long been accustomed to Melsi that she 
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could not realize the shock sustained hy a stranger at the first 
sight of the emaciated figure. 

<' Nearer, nearer, Miss/' again she pleaded. Ersilia went 
nearer. 

" Do ye rememher her noo ?*' asked Maggie, tenderly. 

"She dinna answer, she*s too full to speak, Miss. Speak, 
Melsi ; what, ha' ye naught to say noo ? Your sweet bairn ha' 
come a' the way to see ye up the dark stairs." 

" Dark stairs ! dark stairs !" repeated Melsi. 

" Yes, dark stairs, dear; ye are a gude lassie to mak' na daver 
nor cry at the sight o* your eyes." 

" Cry ! cry ! " moaned Melsi. 

Ersilia had hitherto stood speechless. At length she whis- 
pered, '' Maggie, are you sure she is not faint ? Her eyes were 
fixed upon me so strangely." 

" Oh na, sweet Miss, she ha' these turns sometimes, it's only 
because she is thinking o' ye ; she gangs on like this offcen, too, 
when she thinks o' her mither and the moor." 

" Mother ! and the moor ?" repeated the hollow voice. 

** Come, come, Melsi, dinna gang on this gate. Tell the 
young leddy what you said you'd na tell naebody else." 

'* Mother ! mother I " 
What noo ? " said Maggie. 
Look," cried Ersilia, " she is getting worse and worse.*' 

Maggie passed the lantern before Melsi' s face, and started 
back with almost a shriek. 

" Stay, Maggie, stay ! Lay her down ; she has feinted." 

'' Oh, Miss, she ne'er was sae bad as this before ; oh, dear !" 

*' Hush, hush, Maggie ; this may be death." And a heavenly 
expression passed over the speaker's face. ** I never saw death,, 
but it may be this. Hush ! " 

" Oh, Miss ! oh, Miss ! " 

** Maggie, stoop down, her lips are moving ; she wants to 
speak to you." 
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But Maggie vras powerless. Ersilia bent down. 

" Dark stairs ! The moor ! Mother, mother ! Dark stairs ! 
Who is that with a light at the top ? Mother, mother ! Oh, 
God in Jesu Christ ! lead Melsi up the dark stairs." 

"Ah, Maggie, I am sure this is death. How very beautiful. 
How her face has changed. No longer an old woman ; but she 
looks like a little child. Speak, Melsi ! Speak to Ersilia." 

" Ersilia ?'* was the feeble answer. " No, no, it's little Alice. 
They stole her from me, but . . . but . . . Mother, hold 
the light still. The stairs are dark, the turret dark, though 
little Alice is leading me softly. Oh, God, take Melsi ! almost 
. . . now. Oh, mother, mother, mother !...'* And the thin 
hands held Ersilia and Maggie's in tight death-clasp. 

" Who does she mean by little Alice ?" sobbed Ersilia. 

" I dinna ken. Miss. Oh, how dreadfu'." 

" Dreadful ? Maggie, do you call this dreadful ?" 

" But she dinna breathe. How still, how cauld. Oh, 
dreadfu' ! Let us gang awa'." 

Superstitious fear possessed the fisherman's daughter, in spite 
of the firmness of her companion. 

Ersilia held the lantern again before the face. " It must be 
death," she whispered, unclasping her fingers from the icy grasp, 
and reverently drawing the coverlet over the wasted form. 

" My wits are weel nigh gane fra' me. Miss. I maun gang 
quickly and fetch father." 

" Maggie," enquired Ersilia, with more composure, " had we 
not better see if there £^re any things of value here ? " 

" Oh, yes. Miss," going towards the hollow log of wood, and 
drawing out the casket. " I promised to give you this when 
Melsi was dead." 

" Is there no key ?" 

" Oh yes. Miss. I'm weel nigh out o' my wits. She wears 
the key round her neck, but I canna get it noo." 

" Then bring the lantern, and I will." 
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Maggie held the lantern, and Ersilia tenderly raised the head, 
and took the string off. At the same moment, she felt something 
hard attached to the under garment ; she drew it out ; it was a 
picture of a little girl. Without stopping to examine farther, she 
put them into her pocket, and taking one more look at the 
peaceful dead, prepared to go. 

" Maggie, we will not leave the * dark stairs * without a prayer 
together by the bed." 

Maggie dropped before the little picture of the Virgin, and 
knelt. Ersilia gently took her hand, and led her away to the 
bedside of Death. 

" Miss ! Miss ! I canna pray here." 

" Maggie, try it once, dear, for my sake,*' and they knelt 
together, while Ersilia's sweet voice uttered the beautiful prayer 
for the burial of the dead — it was an experience new to Maggie. 
Ersilia had taken her little Prayer-book from her pocket, and read 
part of the chapter of St. PauFs Epistle to the Corinthians, 
beginning, " Now is Christ risen from the dead." They rose 
together and prepared to leave, and Ersilia placed her huidker- 
chief reverently over Melsi's face. 

'* It wunna do. Miss, to leave this lace handkerchief here. It 
may get you into trouble." Saying this, she unloosed her own 
scarlet kerchief from her head, and exchanged it for Ersilia's. 

" Puir, puir Melsi ! Maggie has little noo to do, since she 
canna longer be your only comfort.'* 

" Yes ! you will miss the care, Maggie ! " 

" Ah, puir thing ! May the Holy Virgin and the Saints ha* 
mercy on her soul ! Every bit o' siller I get, I will save noo, to 
ha' a mass or twa said for her soul." 

" Stop, Maggie ! Don't you remember she said she had got 
up the dark stairs? She called on no Saints to help her then ; 
she only cried to God in Christ." 

These words, few, but impressive, struck their roots deep inta 
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that girl's soul. She then hurried home to acquaint her father 
with Melsi's death. 

'* Melsi dead ? What do ye mean, lassie ? She's had those 
turns afore ! ** cried the fisherman. 

'* But, Daddy, she'll na ha' them agin ! She is dead ! " 
Maggie's voice was choked, and could say no more. After a 
pause, she added, ** Daddy, I think ye'd better gang ower and bury 
her to-night, while Padre Ambrogio is in Eome, and the Marchesa 
and Miss Howard are indoors." 

" What, and bury her wi'out a service ?" 

" rU see to a' that," answered Maggie. " 111 get the Carthu- 
sian to bring a little holy water, and say a prayer or twa over her, 
if ye leave it to me." 

" Lucky for us the grave is a'ready and the stane- ower it," 
grumbled the fisherman, recalling the trick that had been played 
to make the Marchesa believe that her former maid was dead. 

It was a touching scene, that midnight funeral from the tower. 
The corpse was decently shrouded, and Maggie had not forgotten 
to lay a few late autumn flowers within the coffin. She had also 
secured the Carthusian monk's services, to read a prayer and 
sprinkle blessed water. Eain was falling gently, as the little 
group stood beside Melsi's grave. 

" Lucky the corpse that the rain rains on," said Giovanni, as 
he threw down the first spade-full of earth, which feU with a 
rattling noise upon the coffin. 

" Aye, lucky the bride that the sun shines on," responded 
Maggie, through her tears, " and our puir young leddy is na likely 
to be a bride this mony a lang day." 

" Hush," said Giovanni, '* this is na place fer sich gabble. 
Ye are by the dead noo." 

" Happy dead," said a soft voice behind the first speaker. 

Maggie turned quickly. It was Ersilia, muffled up in her 
cloak in complete disguise, but Maggie knew the voice. 

" Aye, Signorina, happy dead." 
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Ersilia approached nearer the grave. " Happy dead/* she 
again repeated, as if unconsoious of the bystanders. 

'' Aye, Miss, happier dead than alive, for she's had a hard 
life 0* it," broke in Giovanni, as he shouldered his spade and 
prepared to leave the spot. 

'< Miss Howard, ye are getting sae wet, do gang in," said 
Maggie, drawing Ersilia's cloak around her more tightly. 

" Dinna leave the Signorina alane,*' said Giovanni, '' but see 
her to the door, and I will wait for you in the boat.** 

'* Miss Howard," said Maggie, as they hastened towards the 
house, " dinna ye gang ony mair down that secret passage. I ha* 
my reasons for saying it ; and if you want me, put a wee note 
under the stane at the fountain, and I will gang under your 
window as I did that first night. I shall na come ower regularly 
at night noo, as Melsi has gone," and a half-suppressed sob broke 
from her lips. 

" But where is the casket ? " 

'* Safe at hame, Miss. It's better fbr me to keep it, while 
things are unsettled like, and they might get it awa fra* you, as 
I heerd Benson say the other day, that when you are out on the 
lake, the Marchesa gangs to a' your things, and looks into your 
drawers and desk.** 

Ersilia made no reply, she kept her own counsel. By this 
time, they had reached the door comniunicating with the pri^tate 
passage, at whose outlet Maggie took leave, gently kissing the 
hand extended towai^ds her. Ersilia found the way to her r6om, 
and accordiag to Maggie*s advice, bolted the secret panel, and 
replaced the nails firmly into the arras. 

The solitude of the Marchesa and Ersilia was again inter- 
rupted by the retiun of Padre Ambrogio, and we meet the two 
once more in conference with the Priest. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 



* ' Forlorn 1 Nay, —not lo. Angoish 

Shall do its work at length ; 
Her 8001, passed throngh the fire. 

Shall gain still porer strength. 
Somewhere there waits for Alice 

An earnest, noble part ; 
And meanwhile God is with her, 

God, and her own true heart I" 

Miss Paoctor. 

The web was well woven. No tented encampment of house or 
field spider was ever more skilfully netted. No upholsterer of 
bush, palace, or hovel ever succeeded in weaving more intricately 
the silken meshes to entrap the gilded fly or nightly moth. 
Ersilia, at the Marchesa's bidding, had entered the dark, 
wainscotted room of the Padre. The door had closed. It was 
late October, and the night was cold. A feeble fire smoked and 
crackled under a fresh supply of olive wood, feebly illuminating 
the old-fashioned tiles that filled the wide chimney. A carved 
book-case lined one end of the room, filled with ancient, monastic- 
looking books ; — I say monastic-looking, for they were cowled in 
musty vellum, catacombed by worms, looking really as if they 
were secluded from the world. Alas ! these are not the days of 
Savonarola or Fra Angelico, monks who studied, and monks who 
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worked in illuminating missals, or painting angels ; those were 
dajs when over every recluse's door was inscribed not only the 
rules of his Order, but the God-inspiring motto, " Lahorare est 
orare" — work is worship ^days of the middle ages, when the 
habit of monk covered emaciation and self-denial. 

The reader will candidly admit that our day furnishes few 
such examples of the traditional type of monk and recluse. 
Indeed, the comfortable friar of the nineteenth century, would 
scandalize the type such as is immortalized in imperishable 
marble or canvas. — Bruno, Savonarola, St. Vincent de Paul, 
Sales, Fenelon, and Paschal. Oh, shades of departed monkhood, 
ye are a living reproof, a satire on the monk of the present day ! 
Is it that the wheel of human progress in its vast circumlocution 
has never approached the threshold of the convent grate ? If it 
had, there would be no work, no convents, no recluses from the 
world ; the monk would throw away his cowl, and the nun her 
veil, and we should have brave men and useful women to help 
us, r&ther than the delusive excuse of seclusion from the world, as 
a test of true devotion to God. We should have reason and 
intellect developed to aid in the great cause of humanity, if all the 
convents felt the chariot-wheels of progress at their gates, and all 
the inmates turned out as artisans in the great workshop of the 
world. The chariot- wheel has left no ruts here. 

But was Ersilia standing all this time? No! she was 
beckoned by the bland Padre to a chair beside him. An 
agreeable little prelude introduced the fly to her spider host. 

Reader ! is a fly caught, unless her wings are clipped or 
singed ? And where is the metaphor incomplete ? 

Are Miss Howard's wings already clipped? Did Sister 
Rosalie perform the ofl&ce of carrying the anointed scissors in 
her pocket? We shall see. Wonderful cobweb! there is no 
apparent break in a single mesh! Truly the spider is an 
accomplished spinner, and his brains are an ample storehouse of 
raw material even yet unspun, and the spider knows how .to 
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walk over these gossamer bridges better than the fly, for she has 
a foot unaccustomed to tread the subtile ladders. And alas! 
sometimes the fly's heavy body and wings make chasms in the 
subtile weaving. 

But to the prelude. ''Daughter!'* articulated, in a husky 
voice, the Padre, " Daughter ! " A short, nervous " ahem ** played 
symphony to this last appeal ; the snuff box performed its part, 
too, in the drama. The handkerchief appeared, the thumb and 
finger tracing out the hemmed borders in true national style, 
while the Marchesa played subaltern, raising the curtain of 
discourse. 

" Ersilia, love, it is our wish to place before you to-night, 
earnestly and affectionately, our heartfelt wishes for your futu^'e 
happiness." (" Hem, ahem !*' interposed the Padre.) " You 
have been now two years under my roof, and the privileged 
recipient of Father Ambrogio's counsel and example." (** Hem, 
hem," punctuated the sentence.) " We would now briefly declare to 
you our hopes and expectations, and we cannot doubt but that your 
own good sense will triumph over whatever pre-conceived notions 
you may have entertained respecting so solemn a thing as mar- 
riage. You cannot doubt that it has long been self-evident to us 
all, your election of the attentions - of Mr. Percy, before the 
undisguised homage and admiration of Prince Orsini. The one 
can offer you a coronet, the other but the shifting, unequal lot of 
an artist's precarious life. You cannot wonder at our solicitude." 

*' But," interrupted Ersilia, with a quick, nervous laugh, 
" the Prince has never even asked me to accept him." 

" Of course not, until he has asked my permission." 

" And so you would give away my heart, as well as my 
conscience, without even consulting me ? Never ! ** This short 
word was uttered with a determination that admitted not a 
question of doubt. 

" Heart ? Nonsense I Never, do you reply ? *' 

" Never ! " 
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*' Oh, I told jou/' said the Priest, " she would disdain a 
coronet, and accept instead, a box of paints, a few stubby brushes, 
and a load of Tiber mud for her portion. I am not surprised." 

'' Stay, good Padre Ambrogio, you are too hasty. My nieoe 
must be shown her advantages." 

" Advantages !" bitterly echoed Ersilia. 

*' Perhaps you look for a settlement from me ?** interrupted 
the Marchesa haughtily. 

"Settlement?" repeated Ersilia. 

"Daughter," exclaimed the Jesuit, unable to restrain his 
impetuosity (the spider sees not the broken pane in the vnndow 
at his side), " you have been two years under the holy influences 
of the Mother Church ; you have complied so far with her ritual, 
as not to turn jour back entirely upon some of her observances ; 
thus far you have shown obedience. The obedience we now crave 
is for your own personal welfare. By accepthig the addresses of 
Prince Orsini, you but obey the dictates for your own selfish good, 
and by accepting the rule of Roman Catholic faith, — which is 
arbitrary if you marry a Roman Prince, — you also obey the dictates 
of your own striving conscience. And must those who love you 
mourn that such a heart and such a mind should not only lose all 
chance of earthly distinction and happiness, but forfeit salvation in 
the future, condemned to the fires of purgatory ? Do you trust 
that Masses can be instrumental in praying your soul from out 
the number of the lost ? As Prince Orsini's wife, see the good 
you could do, and absorb so much into the blessed church of his 
faith and your adoption.*' 

Here the Marchesa sighed audibly. Was she thinking of her 
own past life, and recounting the same arguments that had been 
employed to win her from her early faith ? 

" The Church, the Church," harangued the priest, " is the 
only appointed means of salvation, and her vice-gerent offers you 
that salvation to day. Being young, you may yet have time to repent 
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of your obduracji aad the prejudices which have been so carefully 
instilled by your rector teacher." 

A smile of ineffable scorn passed over the face of the calm 
girl. The two assailants had not looked for this, for no 
catechumen could have proved more self-possessed, or less roused 
than Ersilia. A pause ensued. The priest rose, replenished the 
dying embers with fresh fuel, and resumed his chair. 

" Father/' ejaculated the Marchesa, with a smile of commen- 
dation at his eloquence, " approach her now through her intellect, 
you have sufiBciently addressed the citadel of the feelings." 

Ersilia at this, raised her eyes, which had hitherto been 
fastened on the floor, and fixed them with a look of iron-scrutiny 
upon the pale face of her relative. The eyes of the latter fell 
before that searching glance. 

" The girl is no puppet," continued the lady, moderating her 
tone ; " she can dreasou in her blind infatuation, which she 
has christened with the liberal epithet of ' freedom of con- 
science I ' " 

The word reason was no argument to the Priest, who reckon- 
ed it not in his vocabulary of objection, as any rock of 
stumbling. But he had been too long the Marchesa's friend, 
not to have heard the divine word many times employed in 
combat of discussion. Therefore reason and freedom of con- 
science were not altogether figures of speech to him. But the 
wary Jesuit, self-compliant and surprised at the hitherto apathetic 
neutrality of his victim, became more self-confident. Every 
subtilty was employed, every art of speech to clinch the nail he 
thought he had efifectually driven into the reason-hold of his 
hearer. Not exactly so did the Marchesa understand the problem 
of Ersilia's protracted silence, though she half believed that her 
niece was succumbing to the learned apothegms of him whose office 
was the cure of souls. Little did she really read the pent-up 
fire that was burning, and ready to explode at the first moment 
the match was fully ignited. 
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Another painful suspense. 

"Well, daughter," at last observed the Priest, wiping his 
brow, " have you naught but a mental assent to yield ? You 
who are so chary of that 'little member that boasteth great 
things,' eh !" 

" Speak, child," repeated the Marchesa ; ** don't sit there, 
looking so blank ; we shall really think you are a puppet after 
all." 

At this last retort, the well-disciplined mind that had been 
suflSciently able to bridle the little member, could restrain no 
longer. She rose from her chair, and, more like an inspired 
Priestess than a victim, confronted her adversaries. 

'* I am then summoned here on the plea of learning solicitous 
wishes for my future happiness, though, in truth, I stand in the 
prisoner's dock, arraigned before a tribunal, where sits a 
learned Doctor of the Eoman Church, and my only relative in 
the world, — my English Aunt ! My crimes then are : Refusal 
to give my hand in marriage to a Roman Prince whom I detest, 
and my refusal to enter the communion of a Church in whose 
system I have no belief. In short, freedom of conscience and 
freedom of heart are my offences. Is it for this I am summoned 
to await my verdict ? I plead, then, guilty ; and must b§ar 
my own evidences unaided. God alone is my witness for the 
truth. He who inspired Savonarola, Latimer, Ridley, and 
Cranmer, to defend the Truth, and gift of conscience, will not 
desert an unprotected orphan now. Alas ! Savonarola was burnt, 
and in his own Church too, because he dared to question the 
divine right of Conscience ! " 

"And pray where did you read Savonarola?'* urged the 
Priest. 

" From these bookshelves," responded Ersilia, pointing to the 
cowled books that lined the shadowy alcove of the study. " You 
desired me to read these books in preference to those in the 
library. Luther, too, found he had a conscience ; and my con- 
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science is neither the property of Church nor Priest, though I am 
but a woman, as you say." 

" But if your reason or intellect, as your Aunt says, is 
convinced ? " 

" Ah, then, conscience will surrender too." 
" But,*' remonstrated the Marchesa, *' that is the blessed gift 
of the Church ; her children put their consciences into the hands 
of those who are deeply read and instructed in the mysteries of 
the Holy Faith. That difficulty is met at once." 

These words were not uttered with the unction of self- 
conviction on the part of the convert, but in a mechanical tone, 
as if repeated from some dogmatical treatise on Faith. 

Ersilia felt magnetically the cold, theoretical speech, and her 
eye glanced enquiringly at the speaker. 

" Do you doubt your relative's words ?** asked Padre Am- 
brogio, for he caught the sceptical glance of that face, which 
was a mirror of transparency, upon which every emotion seemed 
photographed by the sunlight of truth. ' 

" T do doubt," was the quick rejoinder ; " and I believe my 
Aunt has prostituted her convictions. I. believe her own faith 
was not the free surrender of conscience, but ensnared as mine 
would be, were I to become a convert to your Church — out of 
which our own has gradually risen, from the ashes of her 
uoble army of martyrs. I have too much faith in my Aunt's 
intellect — I have too much faith in her cleverness — to believe 
that she has so far surrendered her conscience at the velvet step 
of the confessional, as to obey unquestioningly the demands of 
her Church, where her inclinations do not lead, or her interest 
commend the utility. My Aunt is a convert, and no plant torn 
out of its native soil can take root firmly in a foreign one. She 
will never die in the Roman Church, if she has lived twenty 
years in it." This was uttered like a presage, and the young 
prophetess stood as if with oracle in hand before her accusers. 
" The girl is mad (" screamed the Marchesa. 
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" The ancient Catholic Church could never have held 
inviolate the truth so long had it not heen huilt on the faith once 
delivered unto the saints,** pleaded the Jesuit. 

"The Catholic Church I revere, as much as you do; it is 
that Church I venerate, and if it was God's will, would die a 
martyr to her uncorrupted faith. It is the Church in whose 
Communion I have heen baptised, and in whose Communion I 
would die. It is the Apostolic Church — the Church of the 
catacombs — the Church before it was corrupted, and lost its 
simplicity in losing sight of God in Christ.** 

"Oh ! I see the polemics of that wise old Curate of yours ! * 
exclaimed the Marchesa. " Go on ! He argues well ! ** 

" Yours is a Church of mysteries, engrafted by men's minds 
— dogmas of human reason. Not so do I read the simple words 
of Christ, in which any poor cottager is better versed than 
many a cardinal, who drives in his scarlet coach and four. And 
no one,*' added Ersilia, " will deny, that holy men and devoted 
women have, from all time, found their Faith in the Eoman 
Church, — examples to all christians, no one can doubt ; and holy 
men and holy women will ever be found in the Church of Rome. 
It would, indeed, be rank heresy to disavow this, but our 
Church — the Church of the Reformation — professes to have 
' come out of her * and her errors, which the swept-out cathedrals 
and the ungamished altars of her faith can testify to-day. It 
was for this end that Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer lighted the 
great torch of the Reformation, purified her missal, and instituted 
the Book of Common Prayer, and made it attainable to the com- 
prehension of all, even little children. Go into your unsealed 
catacombs ; let the simplicity of the primitive church read its 
own argument. A simple stone altar and two chairs are all the 
evidences from which you derive authority for your costly altars. 
Candles, too, it is true, lighted those underground churches — but 
for use. Ijamps burned beside the martyrs' graves to designate 
the spot in those dark regions of death and perpetual night. 
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Now, superstition keeps the flame undying before your shrines. 
If all the money spent on wax candles and olive oil could to-day 
be reclaimed, Italy would have no poor.* If the Bible had never 
been sealed to them they would be a prosperous people, and this 
fearful transition-state of religious suspense would be at an end. 
Even the little of the Inspired Word you do allow them, is so 
amended and altered that the salt of truth is fearfully weakened ; 
and you have changed the decalogue, and removed from the 
tables of the law that second commandment, * Thou shalt not bow 
down,' when, in the face of all this, is that solemn injunc- 
tion in the closing chapter of St. John, that a curse rests upon 
him that shall * add to, or take away anything from this Book.* " 

" But," interrupted the priest, " the educated do not idolize 
the effigies of saint or image." 

" Christ came not to the educated, but to the poor and lowly. 
Look at the poor in Italy in their rags, how they pray before and 
kiss the foot, worn smooth, df that bronze statue in St. Jeter's ; 
that old idol, Jupiter, which the Pagans adored, now transferred 
into an effigy of St. Peter I Yes, the tawdry dolls and grotesque 
impersonations of the virgin are worshipped in Italy by the 
ignorant poor, whom Christ came to teach and to die for. I dare 
say the original intention was pure and beautiful, but it has led 
ignorant souls to idolatry ; and human hearts to-day are as 
prone to idolatry as were the old Israelites, only their idols may 
not be so gross." 

" But," broke in the tremulous voice of the Marchesa, 
" there is sentiment and poetry preserved in our blessed church, 
through the very externals you despise." 

" We want neither sentiment nor poetry to ensure our 
approach to God and veil his truth ; no poetry or romance to 
entangle poor frail human reason ; no Jewish ceremonial, nor 
gorgeous display, no temples that eat up the bread of Christ's 

* In the Church of St. Peter's alone are annually consumed 1,400 bacoli of 
oil, and 7,000 lbs. weight of wax. Two bacoli are equal to an English gallon. 
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poor. If you had not lost spirituality, you would not require 
these externals to aid your approach to God. Savonarola mourned 
over the decline of your Roman Church, and was humt hy her 
hecause he wanted to aid in her reformation. He preached to 
put down her corruptions and the exceptional lives of her clergy ; 
and yet this martyr preferred the blazing shirt of pitch, rather 
than deny the truth and his conscience." 

" Are you aware, Miss Howard, that your words, unrecanted, 
expose you to the merciless trials of the Inquisition ?** said the 
priest solemnly. 

** I fear nothing." 

The brow of the Jesuit contracted into a frown of thunder, and 
he trembled with< rage in his chair. 

The fearful doom of * Anathema * was pronounced ; — the girl 
stood as unflinchingly as the granite boulder, that receives un- 
scathed the bolt of the lightning. 

" I fear no man, only God. " 

" But, but," shrieked the Marchesa, " you are alone in tho 
world, you throw away every prospect of your life. Come, re- 
consider your words, apologise to the Padre for your vehemence, 
and do not leave us with the Anathema of the Church upon you ; 
— recant your words !" 

'* 1 have spoken the truth, and will not recant one word.'* 

" You have insulted the Church, and refused a coronet, and 
now you are thrown upon the world s cold charity. I have done 
with you for ever.'* 

At these last words, Ersilia bounded from the room, down 
the stairs she fled like a spirit, scarcely touching the steps as she 
went. She left the two aghast. 

A pause followed, a long pause; then raising his clenched 
hand, the Padre brought it down upon the table like a peal of 
thunder. The Marchesa started. Taunt upon taunt, imprecation 
upon imprecation, escaped the lips of the enraged Jesuit. Every 
opprobrious epithet was heaped upon the vanished girl. 
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** Stay, Father Ambrogio, stay ! there is one more scheme. 
Do listen, — the Convent.** 

At the word ' convent * the Padr6 rose, and flinging from him 
his torn handkerchief which was riven to slits by those angry 
fingers, he pulled his chair close to the Marchesa's side. 

" Madam, I advise you to lock her door then to-night." 

" Suppose she has already fastened it ? " was the quick reply. 
A low chuckle followed this, and the Padre placing his forefinger 
in a cynical manner upon his nose, grumbled, " There is another 
door which she little knows of, and if necessary, we will introduce 
her to the apartment, • un-let ' below her own." 

A shudder passed over the face of the Marchesa. " No, no, 
Padre Ambrogio, that cannot be necessary," she said in a relent- 
ing tone, " she will be persuaded to go to Rome, when she 
recovers firom her present excitement, and then we can easily 
manage the rest." 

** But no time should be lost," expostulated the priest, <' It 
must be done to-night, or she may slip through our fingers yet. 
Have the carriage in readiness ; we can get to Oamerlata in three 
hours, for the early train to Milan to-morrow." 

The Marchesa rose and left the room. In another instant 
she had reached Ersilia's door, which was open. There was 
no candle, and the night wind was flapping the casements 
in wild confiision. " ErsiHa ! " she called, *' light a candle, 
I cannot see ! " 

No answer. She groped in. " Ah ! " she mentally reflected, 
" she has thrown herself on the bed, without even lighting her 
candle. Ersilia dear, speak ! " feeling her way towards that 
part of the room where the bed stood. " Child ! poor child ! " 
she murmured, "give me your hand, I cannot find my way. 
Ersilia! Ersilia! Can she be faint? or perhaps fallen asleep, 
like an angry child." 

She had reached the bed. It was cold and empty. The truth 
flashed upon the Marchesa's mind. She had gone ! Yes ! she 
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had indeed fled ! How could she dare hreak this to the Padre ? 
and the thought struck her, that the conversation that had ensued 
hetween her and the Padre, after Ersilia left, had given ample 
time for her escape. What a fool she had heen not to have 
thought of such a possibility ! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE FUGITIVE. 



** Penecated, but not forsaken; cast down, bat not destroyed.** 

3 Cor, ir. 9. 



Ersilia had purposely evaded suspicion by not taking her own 
boat, which was her first impulse. Passing through the Podera, 
she reached the shore, where several fishing boats were secured 
for the night. It was the work of an instant to slip the rope from 
one, and in another moment she was rowing in the direction of 
Giovanni's cottage. Excitement and resentment were two 
powerful allies on that night's adventure, and it was surprising 
what strength they gave to her in handling those heavy oars, and 
propelling that clumsy boat over the roagh lake. 

There was one quick ear that heard Ersilia's low knock, and as 
quickly answered ; for all day, and in truth for several days, Maggie 
had felt a strange presentiment that some trouble would drive the 
young lady of the Chateau to the shelter of their roof. The others 
did not hear, but Maggie rose, cautiously slipped down stairs, and 
unbolted the door, whispering, " Dinna mak'a noise, dear Signorina, 
we wunna let Daddy ken ye*re here, lest they should let the cat out 
o' the bag, if ye 're run awa'. " Ersilia followed her adviser 
noiselessly up-stairs into Maggie's own bedroom. 
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" Bat you canna stay here, Miss, for it will be the first place 
they'll look for you in," urged Maggie, after listening to Ersilia's 
brief recital. " At least, I maun hide you until after the folks 
ha* searched for you here ; sae dinna let Daddy ken o* it. I can 
bring you your breakfast to-morrow wi'out their kenning it.** 

Maggie was well up to her duty, and the occasion had at last 
come when she could prove her value. It was a queer old 
cottage, as we shall see. Strange coincidence, that out of 
Maggie's room, which was upstairs, and like most of the Italian 
houses, which are let out in apartments, led a small kitchen^ 
unused by the family. Maggie, with strange foresight, had but a 
few days before oiled the lock and fitted the key. Now, the girl 
placed her own mattress there, and such comforts as her little room 
afforded. For want of a strip of carpet, she had put down on the 
floor her own scarlet petticoat. Into this retreat she uncere- 
moniously pushed Ersilia. After a long conference, she bid her 
guest good-night, and, promising to be in early in the morning, 
threw herself down on her floor to sleep. 

" And where are ye ganging noo, with them *ere victuals ? '* 
interposed the lace- weaver, the next morning, as Maggie, after a 
hasty meal, packed a little basket with wine, fruit and bread. 

** What puir lassie ha' ye picked up noo ? " echoed Giovanni. 
" Wha is to tak' puir mad Melsi's place ? Ye canna rest wi'out 
doing some gude, lassie." 

Maggie smiled, and kissing her father's bald head, she left 
the table and went up stairs noiselessly. She closed her own door, 
bolted it, then unlocked Ersilia's retreat, and laying down the 
basket, put her. finger on her lip to enjoin silence ; then retreated, 
and in a few moments was back at her customary duty of washing 
the breakfast things, and " putting things doun stairs to richts." 

" And what's the matter noo, a scouring that tea-cup* sae ? 
Yell rub a' the gilt oiff ; and your Daddy gave me that when we 
were married," said her mother, watching her. 

Maggie, to be sure, had been spending her superfluous caloric 
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in this way, while her mind was full of other things. "If 
matters come to the worst, the Carthusian will plan an escape/' 
she mentally argued ; " but I'll na tell him yet." 

Meanwhile, let us look into the breakfast-room at Aldobrandi, 
and listen to the colloquy between the Padre and Marchesa. 

" We shall find her yet," said the priest ; " the little bird 
cannot have flown very far.'* 

The urbane tone of Father Ambrogio surprised the Marches 
not a little. Whatever Padre Ambrogio felt, it was very 
certain he did not reveal it to the Marchesa that morning. The 
Jesuit knew his own chart, and meant to steer his course 
by his own compass. The very moment the Marchesa notified 
him of Ersilia's escape, he felt sure that he should find her at 
the fisherman's, for he had suspicions that there was an under- 
standing between Ersilia and Maggie, and he commenced his 
investigations soon after breakfast was over. 

" Weel done ! what's bringing Padre Ambrogio across the 
Lake this rough day ? " said the lace weaver, looking up from 
her cushion. Maggie turned from her dishes with a start, and 
looked in the direction her mother pointed. " To the convent, I 
suppose," said Maggie, going back to the dresser, and washing 
and wiping the cups more energetically than ever.' " Na 1 he is 
coming here, to be sure ! " said Giovanni rising, and going 
towards the door, " and he is in the Signorina's boat too ! That's 
odd ! and she na there a rowing ! What's in the wind noo 
Maggie, eh ? " 

" Noo, Mither ! it's time for your song," said Maggie, 
" * Lucky the live anes that can swim ; ' I'll whistle the accom- 
paniment for you." 

Maggie was whistling and washing harder than ever, as the 
Padre waited at the door for his knock to be answered, and in 
the meanwhile taking a position to command all points at sight ; 
and strange enough, he embraced within the focus, the entire 
kitchen. A frown of disappointment knitted his wrinkled brow. 
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The fisherman instantly answered the knock, reproaching 
civilly the priest for being so formal, as to knock at so lowly a 
door. 

** Formal, eh ? *' repeated the Padre, glancing significantly at 
Maggie, who at that moment waa violently blowing her nose, 
and concealing her laughter behind the folds of her ample 
handkerchief. " Sheep do not always like to be surprised by 
their shepherd, do they, my good Giovanni ? It is more polite to 
knock, so as not to surprise one*8 friends too unceremoniously," 
continued the Padre, looking searchingly into the fisherman's 
face, whose utter vacancy was as difficult to read, as was the 
Padre's remarks to be' understood by two of the inmates. 

" Sit ye down. Padre Ambrogio," said Maggie, entirely 
recovering her self-possession, and with half-defiant, half-impudent 
air, drawing the settle towards the window. 

The Padre took the proffered seat, and an air of perfect 
self-complacency re-established itself on the momentarily dis- 
turbed features. 

Maggie dusted the table, and laid the Padre's hat upon it. 
In return, the Italian took out hi& snuff-box, and courteously 
offered it. 

The lace-weaver for a wonder dropped the olive spools, and 
stared enquiringly at the visitor. Giovanni looked equally non- 
plussed ; Maggie only seemed to preserve her sang-froid, 

" Come, child," at last said the lace weaver, " ye've been 
lang enough ower them dishes ; come and sit down, and listen to 
his Reverence, for it is na muckle often he mak's us a visit." 

But Maggie made no answer, and with her back to the 
group went on with her work. 

" And how is your guest this morning ?'* asked the Padre, 
looking first at Giovanni, and then at his wife. " So you are 
going to board our young lady, I hear." 

" Young leddy ?" enquired Giovanni. 

** Young leddy !" echoed the beldame. 
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*'; Young leddy !" laughed Maggie. 

" Yes, the young lady — the Signorina ! Have not you heard 
of her flight last night ? Perhaps you have two boarders. Where 
is Mr. Percy ? is he here, too ? ** 

The astonishment that was written on the faces of the fisher- 
man and his wife \vas too natural to be doubted, and yet the 
Jesuit, well versed in all lights and shades of duplicity, thought 
them fine actors on the stage. He even felt slow to disturb what 
he supposed to be feigned ignorance. Meanwhile, Maggie slipped 
out of the room, put her key into her own door, locked the 
other room on the same landing, and brought the keys down and 
laid them on the dresser. 

" Where has the girl gone ? " enquired the priest, as Maggie 
left. 

" And I dinna ken, your reverence ! " responded the fisher- 
man, in a still more bewildered tone. 

The Padre rose to follow, but Maggie was too quick ; and 
now the priest was waxing hot and fidgety. 

" Speak, man ! " he vociferated. " Where is Miss Howard, 
who sought refuge here last night ? Speak, and tell me ! " 

" What does he mean ? Your reverence kens puir folk like 
us dinna do sich distrust work as to hide awa' onybody," croaked 
the beldame, between violent spasms of coughing. 

" You know, then, girl," said the Padre, approaching Maggie. 
" Tell me at once — where is Miss Howard ?" 

" Bless ye, sir," interposed the father, ** dinna ye speak sae 
to her ; she's as honest as the light o' day, and kens naething 
mair about Miss Howard, nor nane o* your fine folks, than we do." 

The consciousness of truth bears its own impression, forces 
its own convictions, thought the Padre, as he began to believe 
that it was not here, after all, that the run-away had sought 
protection. 

'* But, father," said Maggie, seizing an opportune pause, 
** let the Padr6 gae speer for himsel', if he thinks we are 
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harbouring stray sheep out o* his fold/' and a sarcastic smile 
stole over the speaker's face. 

" To be sure ! " was the simultaneous rejoinder. 

** You gang, lassie, then, and shew the Padre the house, and 
save my auld bones fra' mounting them stairs." 

Maggie preceded the Padre, and just as they reached the 
top of the stairs she turned round abruptly, and, pointing to the 
three rooms, said, " This is a' the house, your reverence ; this is 
my bed-room," pointing to her own, ** and see, your reverence, 
what a snug little place it is; and there's the picture o* St. 
Agnese you gave me ance.'* 

But, strange to say, the Padre had not entered. " Come in, 
your reverence, and see how nice I've kept your * Regallo.* *' 

** Molta graziosa, daughter. I need not go into your room, 
though you seem very anxious I should ; but (trying the locked 
door on the opposite side of the passage) this room I will, with 
your kind permission, take a glance into." 

" But— but — Where is the key ? " was Maggie's reply ; " I 
maun gae doun and fetch it. Daddy ! fetch alang the keys." 

" Surely, noo, sir, ye dinna expect to see Miss Howard in ony 
o' these mouldy rooms, do ye ? I dinna believe I can find the 
key either," said Giovanni. 

" There's uaething there," called out the laoe-weaver, " but 
a few salted fish, and some dried herbs, and broken crockery.'* 

** There's nae use in trying to find the key, that's certain," 
reiterated Giovanni, getting cross. 

** See that room I will," responded the Padre, in his turn, 
more determined than ever. 

" Had'na ye better come in and sit down in ray room, while 
Daddy fits the key, and na stand shivering there in the passage, 
for Daddy will be a time o' it, I'm certain." 

" Thank you, Miss Maggie," satirically replied the Padre, 
determined not to leave the spot where he believed the lost 
treasure was concealed. Maggie's over anxiety to get the Padr6 
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Into hor own room, Aooomplinhod hor and. Tho mor^ §h§ urgid, 
tlio rnorn obMtlnato tho Padr6 ^row in hin opposition. At l«ngtli 
tlio Ifico-wdiivor homolf, brought up ft hugo bunch of ruftjr kejn, 
nnd liftndod thorn to tho Priont. 

^'lloro, horo/' called out Giovanni, *'hero*» anotbar k$jf 
lying undor Maggio'N Nhawl/' 

** Ah, ha I MInm Magglo, how happened it, tViat ono pftrtieoUur 
key Hhould have found ItNolf under your nhawl ?*' naid the Prieet, 
Atting, it to the lock, which initantly yielded. 

It wa» a largo room, full of old furniture, cracked cbiofti 
buncho/of dried h(*rb», and caNt-oif clothing, which might hare 
dated from antediluvian periodn. Tl^e Padr6 opened a cbeet^ 
looked under drawem, till Juii^t ae he waN about to abandon hie 
Moarch an frultleNN, he doNcried a Nniall door. Of oourive that key 
waw no where tu be found, aald Maggie, who had pUcad 
hervelf on a box, watching the proceeding!. 

** Then 1 will break it down," wae the quick reply. '' Bring 
in Nomething I " 

<<WeVe na toolw in the bouive, either,'' replied Moggie^ 
** except an auld wheelgripe.*' 

i)ut the pricMt gained hiM point ; he hammered, till the ruiit' 
eaten hinge« gave way, and ttie door wa» forced at laNt. Hut 
what wa«» ttiit vurpriNo and vexation, to find, after all bia trouble^ 
the door only opened into a cupboard. 

Maggie well knew thie, but »be bad no objection to the 
invoNtigation. 

Vexed and irritated, the Fadr6 threw down bin implemcmte, 
and without even glancing at Maggie*» door, fled down etairff 
muttering angrily ae lie hurried away. 

The expreeeion of wonder and disgust, that woe written on 
Oiovanni'e face, after thie untimely invaeion of his coetla^ 
produced great divereion on the part of fai» daughter. 

A • to the beldame^ she to once in thirty years, as she said 
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with an air of supreme self-complacency, had not strength to 
weave — her fingers were all of a tremble. 

Meantime, Maggie watched the departure of the Padre, and 
not until the little boat became a speck on the Lakers tranquil 
surface, did she take part in the debate. Approaching her 
mother, she bent down, and putting sl^ hand on each shoulder, 
looked steadfastly into her eyes, — then with an expression of 
inimitable fun, said, " Perhaps noo, ye'U think better o' Maggie 
and her worthless fingers, that * canna do gentlewoman's wark, 
dressing hair, and a' that,* eh, Mither ? " 

Giovanni went nearer the two. " Come, speak, lassie! What 
do ye mean ? Do ye ken where the young leddy is ?*' 

" Come, mither," responded Maggie, not replying to her 
father's question, " noo for it ;'* and Maggie began in a low 
whistle the favorite air, 'Lucky the live anes that can float.' 
" Sing, mither, noo." 

" I always said she had a heart o* gold, if ye got at it," 
faltered Giovanni, completely overcome by the hint just dropped 
from his daughter. *' I always told ye sae,*' he continued to his 
wife. " Na wind, na cauld, na snaw, na e*en tooth-ache, could 
keep her awa fra* the Tower while that pnir girl wa there ; and 
mony's the piece o' pudding Maggie's deprived hersel* of, and 
smuggled up to that auld tower. But speak, noo ! yeVe kept us 
too lang waiting ! " ^ 

At this, Maggie took her mother by the wrist, and flinging 
her arm round her father, led them in such an allegro manner 
up the stairs, as threatened immediate downfall to the old people. 

" Ye forget," choked out the beldame, breathless, " I am nae 
langer young like you, and ye're puir auld daddy's rheumatiz 
will be nane o' the better for a' the wark he's had to-day.'* 

They were in Maggie's room ; she unlocked the door that led 
into the next, — Ersilia's hiding place. Looking in first herself, 
she then opened it gradually upon the prisoner. Giovanni 
looked aghast — the lace- weaver, awe-struck. Ersilia 
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Maggie^s laugh rang through the cottage. She rose and threw 
her arms round Maggie's neck, and laid her head upon her 
shoulder. That was more than either parent could bear. Of 
course the old woman took refuge in alternate spasms of coughing 
and crying, while the kind old fisherman again resumed his 
rhapsody upon his daughter. 

** She was a wise lassie to keep her secret, till the anld 
priest had gane, for neither your mither na I, could ha* helped 
showing we kenned where she was." 

The old lace-weaver could ill disguise the triumph she felt, in 
being, as she chose now to believe, the means of hiding the 
young lady, in spite of repeated denials of the fact, from the 
practical lips of her husband, and she was heard more than once 
to say (out of the hearing of Maggie, though), that " the bairn 
had a golden heart anyway, if her fingers were too rough to 
handle her olive spools." 

Baffled and angry, Padre Ambrogio returned to the chateau. 
The Marchesa was impatiently awaiting the result of his search, 
although his self-confidence had by no means inspired her with 
the possibility of finding Ersilia. She well knew that if that 
spirit had attempted escape, she would not be easily traced. 

As the Padre came up the avenue, she rose from the sofa, and 
at a glance felt sure there had been no success in that day*s 
search, at any rate. 

" Well ! and were you succes3ful. Padre ? " were the first 
words, delivered in a discouraging tone, as he entered. 

" She is not at Mitchell's, at all events," was the testy reply. 

" Probably on her way to Northumberland, then," continued 
the Marchesa, in a provokingly cold tone. 

" Probably," was the echo. 

'' And this was the morning agreed upon for Ersilia's inter- 
view with Orsini." 

" Humph ! " growled the Padre. 

'' It would have been wiser had the catechism of last night 
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been deferred till after the acoeptaDce of that enviable man/* 
returned the Marchesa. 

" It was your own wish, Madam, that the interview should 
take place before her acceptance or rejection of Orsini." 

" It is fortunate for him, I must say, that he has escaped 
that wild, headstrong girl," continued the Marchesa. 

Here the interview was interrupted by Harvey's untimely 
announcement of " Prince Orsini." 

At a glance the Prince perceived there was some embarrass- 
ment at his entrance; yet, although the Marchesa was in 
irritable humour, her self-consciousness did not forsake her, and 
she received the Prince with more warmth than usual. She 
had not notified the Padre of her intention to keep Orsini unad- 
vised of Ersilia's flight. She was preparing to do so ad the 
latter entered. 

" And Miss Howard is well today, I hope ? " 

" Not over well, thank you," was the hurried reply of the 
Marchesa, glancing meaningly at the Padre, who was evidently 
startled at her cool address. 

" Then I am not to see her to-day ? " urged the Prince, 
pulling violently at his watch-chain, and looking exceedingly 
disappointed. 

" Not for several days, I fear, dear Prince ; she is very 
poorly, and I think of sending her away for a little change of air." 

" Pazienza ! Pazienza ! " 

In truth, the Marchesa was greatly relieved that the inter- 
view between Ersilia and the Prince was to be avoided; for, 
after the revelation of the night previous, she was saved, at 
least, the mortification of hearing Ersilia openly refuse him. 

'' We shall hope to see you soon in Rome," said the Marchesa, 
breaking the pause, and looking enquiringly at the Prince. 

" Are you going to return soon ? " 

" Immediately," was the quick reply ; " as soon as Miss 
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Howard is able to go, as I wish to give her a few months* educa- 
tion in the convent of the Sacri-Cosur" 

The Prince fidgetied on his chair. 

" I am not at all satisfied/' she continued, '' that all means 
have been taken to allure my niece into our Holy Church, and 
as she has great affection for Sister Rosalie, I intend to try that 
influence before she spends a second winter in society." 

A smile of intense satisfaction passed over the face of the 
Prince ; and Padre Ambrogio, who for the last quarter of an hour 
had been ruthlessly stripping a geranium plant, leaf by leaf, now 
desisted from his invasion, approached the Marchesa, and took a 
chair by her side. Another pause ensued, which was gracefully 
broken by a hint from the Marchesa that luncheon was waiting, 
and the trio adjourned. 



CHAPTER XIIX. 



THE BECTOB AND MRS. FOSTER. 



«« 



A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictorefl of BUrer.** 



Let us take a look at our old Northumberland friends, and follow 
Mrs. Foster on an errand to the rector. 

" How now, Mrs. Foster ? What brings you over the downs so 
early ?" was the cheerful accost of Mr. Trafford, as the former 
surprised him in his study, just as he was preparing his sermon 
for the following Sunday. 

** Oh, sir," responded the worthy Mrs. Foster, who was re- 
covering her balance from an unusually profound curtsey — " Oh, 
sir, I've heerd fra my younrg mistress, and I always said there 
was some screw loose there ; I kenned she'd written and had na 
forgotten us ; she ne'er was given to mair words than just enough 
to express her idees. ' Fair words butter na parsnips,' sir, as the 
praverb gaes, and she, when she does speak, speaks to the point. 
Please read the letter. Sir," extending it to the curate. 

Mr. Trafford was not of an excitable temperament. Too 
many years of active labour, practical duty, and stem reality, had 
passed over the good man's head, not to have given him a steady, 
well-balanced view of life and its events. Too many of that little 
parish had laid their troubles, fanciful and real, before 
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jodginent He was not the man to rise into ecstosj, or nnk int/> 
depression, with the Tariotis recitals of bis people. He calmlj 
read, refolded the letter, and returned it to Mrs, Foster withoot a 
word. Bat this apathetic manner was more than Mrs, Foster 
conld possiblj bear. She rose — she sat down — she tied her 
bonnet-^he untied it ! " Oh, Sir, what sail I do ? " 

" Do ? nothing, mj good woman. Neither answer that letter, 
till jou are calm/' 

*' Calm, Sir ? whj, joo are Terilj enough to drire an aoU 
woman to the v^ortex o' the grare. Sir ! Calm ? when mj sweet 
bairn maj this moment be, for aught I ken, dead, or poisoned 
amang those horrid Italians. I kenned it would a' come to this ! 
Oh dear I oh dear ! '* 

Calmljr the curate listened, though a quicker obsenrer than 
Mrs, Foster, would hare remarked something warmer beneath the 
self-possessed exterior. At last, to Mrs. Foster's infinite relief^ 
he drew his chair nearer to that of his parishioner, and taking off 
his spectacles, wiped them carefully, re-adjusted them, and then 
spoke. Mrs, Foster at the same time smoothed her bonnet 
strings, rolled them up in a frantic manner, and let them fall 
again into curls, impatiently awaiting her pastor's adWce, 

" Mrs. Foster, jou leave Miss Howard and her aSkirs to me, 
after first telling me what jou know of her history." 

*' Lor ! bless your reverence. Sir ! I kenned ye'd a* come 
right, tho' you did kind o' tak' it a' in a hardened manner. Excuse 
me, Sir, but I'm in sich a boil inside, I couldna' be patient, 
cooldna' wait,** 

" But you mtuft wait, then," carrying out the homely figure, 
and adapting his style to that of his parishioner ; "you can't take 
a pot off the fire till the boil has cooked the fish. Give me all the 
facts, and I will write to Miss Howard for you," 

Saying this, he rose from his chair, moved towards the open 
door, and shut it, disclosing, on a high peg behind, a torn paper 
kite. 
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" Do you see that, Mrs. Foster ? " 

" Oh, Lor* ! yes, Sir ; but dinna talk o* flying kites at sich a 
moment." 

''This kite was the last gift of Miss Ersilia to Frankie. She 
made it here in my study. It was a rainy day, and the children 
were all at home. Frankie was so discontented, and stood 
fretting, and drawing his finger down the raindrops. I was 
writing my sermon that day, and, Mrs. Trafford being poorly, I 
had the children here, so as not to disturb their mother. Ersilia 
knew I was busy, and tried to keep them quiet. I see her now, 
as she sat on the floor, the children on her shoulder and in her 
lap ; and she kept them so still, and yet worked away at the kite, 
now and then gently reproving them with ' Hush, dear ! don't 
disturb papa, he has so much to do — poor, dear papa.* '* 

" Oh, yes, just like that sweet bairn ; always thinking about 
ather folks," said Mrs. Foster, growing calmer. 

" The children," continued Mr. Trafford, " love that kite 
more than any of the gilt toys given to them. Now, Mrs. 
Foster begin, please." 

With great circumlocution and repetition, Mrs. Foster made 
her statement, which took exactly two hours in its delivery. 
Out of a mass of words and digression, and from an ocean of 
emotions in the fermenting vessel, the methodical mind of the 
rector managed to skim what might have been easily related 
in about ten minutes. 3ut Mr. Trafford had not lived thirty 
years in his present incumbency without having acquired, at 
least, one gift — the Divine gift of patience ! 

** Let us see, then,*' taking off his spectacles ; '' you say Ersilia 
Howard was sent to you by a lady named Mrs. Howard ; 
secondly, the neighbours said that lady*s marriage was a run- 
away match ; thirdly, on the child's rattle was registered her 
baptism, and the name 'Alice* engraved upon it. First, then, 
we must prove the recorded baptism ; and you say the child had 
a prayer-book, with the name of Frederick Howard written in i 
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and a date. No more to daj ! I will search the registers of the 
neighhooring parish, and do what I can to discover her birth, 
since Miss Ersilia*s curiosity is so awakened about her earlj 
life and parentage." 

Satisfied with Mr. Trafford*s promise, Mrs. Foster returned 
home. The rector, however, was not to let a day slip for his 
investigations ; he ordered his horse to be brought immediately, 
and Mrs. Trafford, who was accustomed to the impromptu flights 
of her help-meet on his parochial duties, heard the order given 
with a half smothered " Humph ! " mourning over his lukewarm 
indifference to the tart, upon which she had been spending her 
culinary art the best part of the moniing. However, this was 
soon forgiven, and the slight was swallowed by seven other 
little mouths. She bade her husband good-bye at the gate, 
though perhaps rather tartly, 

A week after Mrs. Foster's visit to the rectory, Mr. Trafiford 
was surprised by an early visit from a brother curate, with whom 
he had been engaged in searching the church registers of the 
neighbouring towns for the evidence of Ersilia s recorded baptism. 
From the record brought by the curate, it was discovered that 
there was a marriage and baptism that corresponded exactly with 
Mrs. Foster's account, but entered under a different name. "Arthur 
Percival had married one Alice Fortescue*' on the same date as 
that recorded in the prayer-book. Mr. Trafford was in earnest ; 
he left no stone unturned to corroborate this evidence', and many 
was the cup of porridge, and oatmeal cake he had eaten with the 
peasantry ; many a weary mile he had travelled, till at last, to 
use Mrs. Foster's own characteristic simile, ** he'd got clean 
through a* the ividences, and got it a' sleek and well joined and 
stitched, as a patch- wark quilt." 

" When will you be at leisure to look over poor Melsi's 
casket ?" said Ersilia, as Maggie was at her usual avocations in 
the fisherman's cottage. 
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'' After dark, Miss, if it's a' the same to you, as I ha* just 
got to gang to vespers, and then ower to Aldobrandi wi* fish." 

" Bat have they not all gone from Aldobrandi yet ? " 

" Na, Miss ; Benson said, yesterday, her mistress was na 
ower weel, and would na leave until she had seen to what' things 
she wants to ha* sent to Rome, as they say in the servants' hall 
the Marchesa ne*er means to come bock agin when ance shei 
gets awa*." 

" Then, after your work, we will examine together the con- 
tents of Melsi's casket." 

" A' right, Miss ! I will be bock soon." Saying this, she 
caught up the basket of fish, and, with a quick *' addio," hastened 
to the shore, and was soon off in the boat. 

Ersilia did not wait long, for Maggie was^back much sooner 
than she expected. The truth was she did not go to the chapel 
at all, as she met her father confessor in the Podera, as she came 
back from Aldobrandi. Unloosing her kerchief, she sat down 
on the floor beside Ersilia, and briefly narrated the events of the 
evening. 

" And so the Marchesa has not yet gone to Rome ? " 

" Not yet. Miss ; she ha' muckle to do to see to things, as 
she is never coming bock again ; and they say in the kitchen that 
Sister Rosalie is coming up to help the Marchesa. But the box. 
Miss ! '* — and Maggie took the treasure out of her drawer, and 
placed it reverently on Ersilia's knees. " Puir Melsi ! " she said, 
as the sight of the box awakeqed the recollections of that sad 
night. ** Oh, Miss ! she did love this box like a child ; and , 
mony's the night I've sat and watched her tak' each article out, 
and kiss and talk to it as if it could understand ! " 

Ersilia's eyes filled with tears. " Happy dead !" were the only 
words she uttered, as she unlocked the casket. First, there was 
a miniature of a little girl, which has been described before ; next, 
a paper, from whose tattered folds fell a long ringlet of golden 
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hair ; next, followed a letter, which was sealed, and addressed to 
"Alice Howard." 

*' Who can this he, Maggie ? " 

" Oh, it is you, Miss/* 

** Impossihie, Maggie ! I am not Alice Howard." 

« Ne er you mind, Miss. For a* that, you will see when jou 
open it, it is meant for you, and your ain dear sel' only.** 

Ersilia hroke the seal, and in a moment was absorbed in the 
contents, forgetful of Maggie and all else. 

" Strange enough," at length she said, ** if this is true, Maggie, 
then, but *' 

" But what, Miss ? What does it say ? ** 

''It is the history of this child,*' holding up the miniature: 

** and if I am that child, which must be proved first, then, " 

but Ersilia checked herself, remembering that the evidence would 
be speedily corroborated by the answer to some enquiries of hers she 
was daily expecting from Nurse Foster. The long-expected letter — 
how she watched for it! How little the postman realizes what an 
important part he plays in this serious drama of life ; whether we 
watch him on his daily beat through the crowded metropolis, or 
as he whistles along the lone Alpine pass, the leather bag swung 
upon his shoulder, bearing the weight of good tidings or bad 
tidings, disappointment, birth or death to many a waiting 
threshold. Luckily for him, he knows not what he carries. The 
evil tidings slip through his fingers as smoothly as the good tidings. 
It is all the same, what is concealed under the sealed envelope. 
He comes, he goes — hearts that were happy before his knock, 
faint as his footsteps retire ; hearts that were sad, alike mount by 
the good word. ** J3etter no tidings than evil tidings,*' whispers 
the father, as he watches the postman pass his door without the 
letter from his absent boy. If we all realized that for " every idle 
word " written, as well as spoken, we must give account one day, I 
fear the letter bags would be more empty, and .the postmen fewer 
in number than they are now. For no letter is lost : what is 
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written on paper passes through the frail texture, and leaves its 
indelible impression on the tablets of some one soul. 

Thus did Ersilia reason as she watched day after day the 
postman pass by the door. Heavily, heavily those days dragged, 
watching for the long-expected answer which never seemed to 
come. 

'' Perhaps Nurse is dead,** she said discouragingly to Maggie, 
one day. 

" Oh, na, Miss ! diuna get discouraged yet, it tak*s time to 
get a letter fra' so far." Maggie had a vague idea that " Inghil- 
terra " was in some distant planet. " And, Miss, ye must gang 
out ; it dinna do for ye to keep sae close, ye are losing a* your 
color noo ; and if ye think folks will notice ye too muckle, put on 
my best gown and boddice, and dress like a ' contadina * girl.'* 

The thought of a breath of air outside of that close little 
sitting-room, a change from the perpetual whizz of the weaving 
spools, was refreshing. She was so tired of her own thoughts, 
and every chink and knot in the wainscoting was known to her. 
She had tried to handle the spindle once, and to help Giovanni 
to net, but her restless mind could concentrate itself on nothing. 
But when night came, and she could look out on the stars, she 
felt then she was not alone, nor a desolate orphan to One. How 
many desolate, disappointed, waiting hearts have sought comfort 
and hope, and found it too, in that lifting of the eye and mind to 
that ethereal sea where float those beacons of light — the stars ! 

Instinctively we look up, when all below is dark, as if we 
expected to see the loved and dear at those windows of heaven, 
watching to cheer and to help us. Ersilia was no Sabean, and 
yet she loved her nights with the stars. 

It was now early twilight, and she had ventured to the door. 
Seeing no one, she sat down on the step to watch the dying day ; 
at last she ventured a few steps towards the shore. Before she 
had time to look back in the uncertain light, a quick '' Buona 
sera " startled her ear, and, looking up, she civilly 
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salutation. It was from an elderly Friar of the Capnchin order. 
She had often noticed him pass the fisherman's house. Had he 
suspicions that Ersilia had not heen a refugee in that house in 
vain ? Did he know that the flickering thread of the little lamp 
humt no longer heforiB the Virgin ? Did he know that Ersilia 
had not found it a difficult task to reach the simple hearts of the 
fisherman's family through the aperture of early influences, and 
the memory of that legacy, of all legacies the longest remem- 
bered, and the holiest bequest, — a mother's prayers ? Had the 
priest his eye upon that house ? Yes ; for he had suspicions that 
it held a missionary. 

" Buona sera,** repeated the Fra. " Is the Signorina trying 
a goat's milk diet at the fisherman's cottage ?" 

** No," Ersilia answered. 

" A missionary from the Vaudois Church, perhaps ? " 

" No ! " she repeated. 

"Pardon me, Signorina, but your peasant's dress cannot 
disguise the beautiful Signorina of Chateau Aldobrandi." 

Ersilia looked annoyed, and, without answering, retraced her 
steps to the house, wMle the Fra hurried up the street. The spy 
of Padre Ambrogio had not prowled about Bellagio, then, in vain. 
He had discovered, at last, the lost Signorina, and a quick 
despatch was instantly sent on the subtle wire to Rome. 

After this encounter with the Fra, Ersilia concealed herself 
more than ever, but it was too late. The Marchesa was instantly 
notified by Padre Ambrogio, from Rome, of her retreat, and it 
was determined that Sister Rosalie should be appointed — as the 
most likely to succeed — to seek the runaway, and take her imme- 
diately to Rome. 

Sister Rosalie was notified, and lost no time in fulfilling her 
mission. If an angel had stepped down from Heaven no greater 
surprise could have been to Ersilia, than the Sister's entrance 
into the fisherman's cottage, a few days after her encounter with 
the Capuchin Friar. At first she was bewildered with astonish- 
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ment ; in another moment, she held the slight little Nun in hei: 
arms.* She carried her about, nolens volens, as she used to do at 
the chateau, when Sister Rosalie would talk about the saints and 
relics to her. She clasped her, kissed her, till the grave habit of 
the recluse was sadly deranged by the vehement reception. 

Maggie stared wildly. She had never before seen a ** Sister" 
so roughly handled ; for her old prejudices still clung to her in 
favour of that devout garb, which was more associated with 
death-beds, cataplasms, and rosaries, than this undignified 
exhibition, this capering and waltzing, in which it must be 
confessed the pious sister was irresistibly compelled to take part. 

The familiarity and indecorum of the scene alike shocked the 
lace weaver's old-fashioned prejudices; but she shrugged her 
shoulders, and resumed her spools, with the inward reflection 
that this must be Protestantism, and her heart began to fail her. 
The lower classes of Eoman Catholics are deplorably ignorant 
on the subject of Protestantism. On one occasion, when 
Ersilia had been to visit a poor sick woman, she carried on her 
arm a basket of edibles. A sister of mercy was in the room 
when Ersilia entered, and she, seeing her take out of her basket 
some buttered bread, retired to a comer and commenced to pray — 
supposing that this act of Ersilia to feed the poor woman was 
the Protestant way of administering the Holy Communion.* 
Although the lace weaver was not Italian, still she had never 
known any other faith than that of the Italian Church ; so, in 
spite of the clear and simple method, which Ersilia had employ- 
ed to awaken the consciences of the three inmates of the cottage> 
there still lingered the old prejudices, and everything peculiar 
was at once attributed to Protestantism. 

" Dear Ersy, mon Dieu ! mon Dieu ! what will these people 
think ? '' exclaimed Sister Rosalie, when she could find breath to 
speak. 

" Think ? there's the old story. You are al] 

* A fact 
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yourself with what people will think." Saying this, she seized the 
Sister again in her arms, and compelled her to waltz in spite of 
herself, till the white bonnet was nearly off. 

After the last waltz, she whispered to the breathless nun in 
French, " I have been this whole month preaching to these poor 
people, and getting them away from their images, and mast have 
a little fun now, Rosy." 

The old people, more astonished than ever at the idiosyncracies 
of their Signorina, at length retired, and left the two to graver 
thought and conversation. Sister Rosalie, in a few words, explain- 
ed the object of her visit, namely, that the story of Ersilia's secre- 
tion had been sent to Rome, whereupon Padre Ambrogio had 
written to the Marchesa at Aldobrandi, on the expediency of 
deputing her to bring her back. 

. " No,** was Ersilia*s reply, " I will not go back to the 
Marchesa.'* 

" No, dear, not to her, but to finish your education at the 
Convent of the Sacr6 Cceur, under Sister Rosalie^s care and 
supervision. If not, the alternative is, you may be incarcerated 
for the winter in the Castello Aldobrandi.** 

What could the orphan do ? She had not money enough to 
try the expedient of return to England, and she had not yet 
heard from Mr. Trafford, and perhaps Melsi's story was a fkney 
of a crazed mind. What was she to do ? Sister Rosalie was the 
only iriend on earth upon whom she could lean. 

Percy ! Where was Percy ? Months had passed since she 
had even heard from him; was he ill? The old desolation 
began to steal over that bright spirit, which but a few moments 
ago, had been so elastic in its reception of her friend. Sad and 
desolate in heart, she complied with Sister Rosalie*s persuasions, 
iind made preparations to return to Rome with her. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 



THE SCANDAL, AND ER8ILIA*S ADVENTURE. 



" Menacing and grare, ' 

The night sank down ; no lingering gleam allowed, 
Bat in the west one fiery, cupreous cloud. 
Do you remember, desperate in my mood. 
Of all things, of myself, and most of you; 
Half careless, too, whether the worst were known. 
So that the storm might split on me alone, 
I laughed to think how ikr we had got from good !" 

F, 0. TwAertnan. 

"Impossible, impossible! I do not believe one word of it, my dear." 

" It is the report all over Rome, Papa," replied Miss Osborne ; 
" I have just seen Miss Carter, who says Mr. Percy has gone to 
Como to learn the truth." 

" The truth ! what truth ? You pretend to tell me that Ersilia 
Howard has run away with Prince Orsini, because her Aunt 
wanted to put her into a convent? What nonsense! when all 
the Marchesa was intriguing for night and day was to marry 
her to this Orsini. Run away ? run away ? Nonsense !" 

" I always said she would do some odd thing," was the cold 
rejoinder ; ** to run away would be a romance to such an eccen- 
tricity as Ersilia Howard. Poor Mr. Percy, he threw himself 
away, for she was so indifferent to him," and Miss Osbome^ 

" Tut ! No more ; you are spiteful. As to 
she*s a noble, high-principled lassie, and I don't b< 
of this idle report." 
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" Well, we shall soon know if it is a false report or no, for 
Mr. Percy will write to his sister from Como, as he promised to 
do, at once." 

After the Marchesa*s interview with the Prince, disappointed 
and piqued he had gone to his sister's villa, which was in an 
opposite direction to his own, and not far from Bellaggio. Here, 
he told the Marchesa, he should remain in seclusion until after 
his promised interview with Ersilia. 

Percy had no sooner heard the report of Ersilia*s flight 
from Aldohrandi — long after it had taken place — than he set 
off immediately to learn the truth. Weary and despondent, he 
reached the chateau Aldohrandi. Harvey opened the door to 
him, and answered his look of enquiry hy an ominous shake of 
the head. '' Miss Howard, Sir, has not come hack ; she has 
heen gone more than a fortnight. Sir." 

Sickness of soul came over the sculptor. " And the Marchesa, 
will she see me ? " 

" The Marchesa, Sir, receives no one. These are my orders. 
She is not well." 

" Not well ? Will you take my card to your mistress, and 
say that I desire very much to see her for a moment only ? " 

Harvey shook his head with foreboding doubt, but rather 
than disappoint Mr. Percy, went to enquire. Harvey found the 
Marchesa in the library, and delivered his message. " Show 
him in directly," was the unexpected order, which Harvey bore 
triumphantly back, with many apologies for not having asked the 
visitor into the ante-room. 

Percy hardly listened to these, and not even waiting to be 
announced, entered the library. The Marchesa was lying on the 
sofa. The room was darkened, and a heavy air of depression 
weighed upon the visitor, in spite of the cordial welcome extended 
to him. 

" This is most kind of you, dear Percy ; I hardly expected it." 

" But — is it true — that Miss Howard has is .* The 

words died on his lips. 
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'' Yes ! it is true, Edward, she bas gone ;** and the Marchesa 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. 

*• Gone ? when ? where ? how ?'* 

" Goodness knows, Percy. She took offence because the Padre 
enforced, perhaps a little too warmly, our wishes that she might 
renounce her Protestant errors for Catholic truth, and she ran 
away at midnight. The next morning Padre Ambrogio made 
thorough search for her, but nowhere was she to be found " — 
the Marchesa had reasons for concealing Ersilia's present move- 
ments — " and even Maggie does not know where she is. But, 
Percy, allow me to congratulate you. I assure you Ersilia Howard 
has been a very troublesome girl, headstrong, wayward, and eccen- 
tric, and she will come to no good, I fear." 

Percy stamped his foot, and looked bitterly at the speaker. 
After a few more words, he took his leave of the Marchesa, and 
hastened back to the hotel. Long he sat in deep thought. At 
last he unlocked his trunk, and took out the ** organ-grinder's " 
suit, and laid it on the bed. His plan was now to discover, if 
possible, whether Orsini was at his villa at Cenabbio, and so 
get this beginning of the clue. Strange enough, how jealousy 
will distort, magnify, falsely color even those sure convictions 
which are felt to be truth. So, in this case, the malignant 
symptoms of jealousy were no longer insidiously working, but 
had developed into a type of fearful fever. Imagination, unfet- 
tered from her guardian angel " Reason," now completely swayed 
his inner soul ; and yet, through the phantoms of distrust and 
bitterness, would rise the sincere face and form of her whom he 
believed in and loved. 

Percy stood long at the window revelling, if we may so speak, 
in his own labyrinth of dark suspicions. Strange enough is this 
passion of jealousy ! So difl&cult to subdue or conquer when once 
it obtains possession, for the very reason, that these inward doubts 
and misgivings can scarcely ever be brought out of their da^ 
lurking places to seek for the penetrating sunlight of 
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Percy's miserable doubts and misgivings were virtually cherisbed, 
yet he feared investigation lest the worst truth should be 
discovered. Percy paced up and down his room till evening ; 
then, adopting the disguise in which we have recognised him 
before, he left the hotel, having confided his secret to the maitre 
d'hotel. He was not unaccustomed to the freaks and fancies of 
** Forestieri artists," who, as long as they paid their bills and 
drank his best wines, might go and come, when and how, as they 
pleased. As Percy left the hotel, he hastened in the direction 
of Prince Orsini's villa, which stood on a height not far from 
the hotel. As he reached the gate, which was shut, he spoke to 
a gardener through the grating, who was weeding the gravel walk. 
After a few words, Percy enquired after the Prince. " The Prince 
has not been here for the last fortnight," was the quick reply. 

" Is he at Milan ? " 

'' No ! you may possibly find him at his sister's villa, a good 
two miles' walk from Bellagio, at Villa Sallustri." 

Percy had never even heard that the Prince had a sister, but, 
resolving to hasten his steps in that direction, rushed on, taking 
a boat across to Bellagio. As he passed Maggie's cottage, a light 
was flickering in the window of the sitting-room. His first 
thought was to stop and enquire for Maggie, and see if she could 
help him with any clue to Ersilia. He knocked, and was pre- 
sently answered by the lace-weaver, who seeing a poor stranger, 
whom she supposed wanted charity or a night's lodging, and 
having been well instructed by Maggie to let no one into the 
cottage after Padre Ambrogio's visit, she rudely clapped the door 
in his face, bolted it, and, going to the window, muttered a few 
words in bad Italian to the stranger's question, " Is Maggie in ? " 

" Na, she's na in ; and what do ye want wi* her ? There's 
na ane here but me." 

" Is Miss Howard here ? " he asked. 

"Miss Howard? Oh, na ! are ye a spy, too? ye'll na find 
Miss Howard at Bellagio ; she's far fra' here." 
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At this moment Giovanni came in, and suspicious of the 
stranger, did his part to help to clinch the nail his wife had 
driven. 

"Aye, aye! If ye're on the spy, too, ye'll na find the 
Signorina for ane day ! ** 

Percy, bitterly disappointed, went on, little dreaming that 
Ersilia's steps would so soon follow his own. After an hour's 
walk, he reached the Villa Sallustri, opened the gates and 
went in. A footman was lounging about, with a cigar in his 
mouth, looking towards the Lake, as Percy surprised him. 

" No admittance ! " was the rude accost, as Percy walked 
boldly in. 

" Is Prince Orsini at home ? " 

** He is not at home now, at all events, so you had better be 
off," for the dandy lacquey had no respect for the shabby 
habiliments of the disguised gentleman. 

" When will he be here ? " persisted Percy, moving tow(^rds 
the footman, and taking from his pocket an embroidered cigar 
case, which looked rather suspicious, and suggested to the mind 
of the footman some stolen luxury. But a cigar was accepted, 
and a better understanding was the result. 

Perhaps it did flash across the valet's mind, that this 
might be a gentleman in disguise, though it was not Carnival 
season. 

Percy learned all he wished, and more, too, perhaps, than was 
conducive to his peace of mind. After he had satisfied himself, 
he strode out of the grounds, and threw himself down under a 
tree which partially concealed the Lake, but where he could watch 
for the Prince on his return home. He had learned that his 
rival had gone to his sister's villa for greater seclusion, and that 
the young lady of Aldobrandi, was said to be seen at times, 
coming out of her secret hiding place in a peasant girl's dress. 
Two points were clear then; Orsini was here, and Ersilia in 
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disguise. This was foundation enough to goad his jealous 
suspicions, and he wanted no more evidence. 

In a fury of passion he flung himself on the grass to watch. 
What corroborated the evidence still more completely, was 
the inadvertent remark of the Prince*s valet, that he was 
watching for his master's boat to be brought back, for a monk 
passing, had notified him, that he saw a Contadina unfasten it, 
and row away. Could it be the disguised Ersilia ? Impossible, 
and yet Percy believed it was ; at any rate, he could satisfy his 
curiosity, and watch for the boat to come back; it would be a 
satisfaction at least. He would like to have got a nearer position, 
but there was no place of concealment, where he could so well 
see and not be seen ; so, with his own reflections and feverish 
forebodings, we will leave the sculptor, and return to Ersilia and 
her adventures, after Percy had left the cottage. 

" My child ! do not cry ! Stupid people ! But what makes 
you think it was Percy?'' said Sister Rosalie, bending over 
Ersilia. 

'* Because the description is so like." 

" But Maggie's mother only obeyed the strict orders you 
gave her, to let no one in while Maggie was out." 

** But I know it was Percy ; I feel an inward presentiment 

that it was ; and as it is my last night here, I shall ." 

Ersilia checked herself. Sister Rosalie endeavoured in vain to 
soothe her. Ersilia had made her own plans now. She knew 
the nun was waiting to go to the convent, so she forced a calm 
composure, and kissing her friend as she bid her good-bye, Sister 
Rosalie reluctantly went. Ersilia then bathed her eyes, adjusted 
her hair, pinned the scarlet kerchief over her bosom, and truly 
she was beautiful in the simple peasant's dress — more beautiful 
than she ever was in her laces and rich silks. Her toilette was 
so carefully and neatly made that even Maggie smiled at her 
beautiful Signorlna. 

"Maggie, dear, do I look nice?" was the naive question. 
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" Tell me ; I have a reason for widhing to be beautiful to-night." 

Maggie smiled an assent. 

** Sister Rosalie is gone to the convent, you know ; and now 
the ' cat's away ' the caged mouse must have her play, so I am 
to have my last stroll alone, I am no longer a prisoner, you 
know." 

"But, wha' are ye ganging, Signorina?" for Maggie did 
not approve this step of independence — she had been custode 
too long. 

" Don't be inquisitive, dear ; I shall not go far, and you may 
be sure it will not be in that direction" pointing over to the fir 
groves of Aldobrandi. And yet a feeling of doubt stole over 
Maggie's convictions, as she felt sure no good would come of her 
young lady strolling about alone, though it was her last evening. 
But Ersilia was perfectly disguised beneath the Contadina dress. 

With a parting " addio " to the lace- weaver, she took the road 
that skirted the shore, in the direction that Percy had gone. Her 
peasant's costume, and the deepening twilight, inspired her with 
confidence. The lake was ruffled, and the cold autumn wind 
shook forebodingly the trees, and scattered the dead leaves over her 
path. She walked on, sure that she would see Percy, for she felt 
that it was he who had been to the cottage. The lake grew 
deeper and darker, and long shadows struck their deep roots 
down into the fathomless blue. Charmed wit^ the influences of 
early night, invigorated by the fresh breeze, she walked rapidly 
on, communing with her own thoughts. It was a glorious evening ; 
Mars trod the heavens in his flowing skirts, as if he truly ruled 
the thunders and the night, while an early moon shivered her 
silver arrows athwart the waning landscape. An exhilarating 
breeze swept over the lake, and tuned its rippling octaves to the 
sad hymn of night. On, on she went, forgetful of the hours and 
their flight, utterly absorbed in the spirit of the scene and the 
hour. But her reflections were not destined to be uninterrupted. 
Eudely was the spell broken, and the train of sad, yet 
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thought suddenly snapped. A distant din and confusion of voices, 
loud cries and expostulations, roused her from her reverie ; hut 
so common were such national exhibitions of feeling at the 
Podera — so frequent the occasions when she thought to see 
daggers terminate one of their noisy disputes, which ended in 
only a laugh — that she thought little of the interruption. On 
approaching nearer, a heart-rending cry came from a woman who 
was flinging her arms about in wild vehemence, while another 
was vainly attempting to soothe her by scolding her. !Ersilia 
soon learnt the truth. The poor woman *s only child, an idiot, 
had been playing in a boat, which was tied to the shore ; either 
the little fingers had slipped the cable, or the swift current had 
helped to tear it from its moorings. By some chance, however, 
. the boat had been swept away with the idiot child in it. The 
mother's anguish was terrible to witness, and the officiousness of 
the other women was amusing, as they besought to know why she 
had let the child get into the boat at all. 

£rsilia listened to the story ; but what assistance could she 
render? There was no boat nearer, they told her, than at a 
villa a mile away. Without even stopping to think whose villa it 
was, Ersilia flew like the wind in the direction indicated, nor 
stopped till she reached a low pier, where a small private boat 
was secured. Had it not been for the darkness coming on, she 
might have recognised the little craft as one with which she had 
once contended in a certain race on the lake. But to save the 
child was her only thought, and quickly unfastening the cord, she 
sprang in, struck out her oars boldly, so as not to lose a moment 
of the swift waning light. Every black shadow she hoped was the 
missing boat, but still she was disappointed. Almost discouraged, 
she at length heard a low voice upon the breeze, which seemed to 
be caught by the waves and whispered back to her. She looked, but 
could see nothing ; again and again sounded the voice, like that 
she used to fancy she heard borne on the night wind from the 
ivy tower at Aldobrandi. She pulled the oars in, laid them down. 
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and leant her head down towards the water in the direction of the 
sound, and listetied. ** Mamma ! Gold stars — God trims His 
gown with stars, like little Bezo's ! " — and through the dark mist 
slowly floated the missing hoat down the swift current. With 
difficulty Ersilia managed to row her own hoat up to the other, 
and fortunately the wind was not strong enough to drifb it past. 
As it came nearer, she reached out and seized the prow, and to 
her delight, at the bottom of the boat, in a pool of water, there 
lay the missing child. Ersilia snatched it from the boat, laid it 
down at her feet, covered it with her skirts as best she could, and 
turned her boat towards the shore ; then boldly struck out again, 
steering as near as possible to the place from which she had taken 
it without permission. 

This was a strange adventure for her first night's emancipa- 
tion from the fisherman's cottage. There on the lake> where she 
had so often rowed as the Marchesa^s niece, she was now as a plain 
Contadina, alone in the night, and with an idiot child her only 
companion. Through the plashing of the oars would mingle the 
strange muttering of tbe child, as if talking to invisible compa- 
nions. By fitful gleams of moonlight she saw it was fantastically 
attired with shells and flowers, and grasses tied about the little 
frock ; and when she stooped to listen, the little voice would 
repeat, *' God trims His gown with stars, like little Bezo's," 
pulling at the faded and wet flowers, that were evidently put on 
by some loving hand to humour the fancies of this idiot child. 

" So, your name is Bezo ? poor little child." Ersilia stooped 
and kissed its forehead, but it was too dark to see the 
vacant face, neither did she think the little mind altogether 
vacant that could read the stars so prettily. ** Pretty God " 
was the next remark ; " pretty God ties up silver wheat, and 
throws it down on Bezo, and mamma says it's moonlight for 
little Bezo;" Such was the child's prattle. 

Darker and darker it grew. The moon rode out but fitfully 
through the ragged cloud-slits that patched the starless heavens. 
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A abarper wind blew from tbe soutb-west, wbicb threatened 
unfavorably. Ersilia was well versed in all tbe signs of these 
sudden lake storms ; uneasily she looked up and shook her head, 
as a distant rumbling of thunder betokened the coming tempest. 
Little was she prepared for it. Little had sbe thought, as she 
left tbe cottage, of the possibility of being exposed to the wet 
and cold. Her dress was light, and she bad neither shawl nor 
hat — no other covering tban a silk mantle, that she had snatched 
up and thrown over her head as she left the cottage. She took it 
now, and wrapped it round the child, drawing it closer to her 
feet, so that her petticoats might help to shelter it. " Oh, if that 
child would only stop its incessant prattle," she thought ; and 
when thunder and the first flash of lightning startled the black- 
ness, it clapped its hands and cried out, ** !(jisten ! God talking. 
Pretty God." 

Steadily Ersiha pulled at her oars with all her strength, tbe 
wind tossing her hair, which now fell from the pins, and hung 
loosely about her shoulders. But little headway she made against 
the increasing gale and current. The boat tossed like a cork ; if 
the storm increased she saw there would be but little hope for her ; 
she must inevitably perish. Calmly and resolutely she faced the 
danger, pulling with all her strength against the wind, which 
blew in squalls, threatening every moment to plunge the little 
craft into the trough of tbe sea. Large drops of rain began to 
fitUj y^t by aid of tbe vivid flashes of lightning, sbe could guess 
tolerably well the direction the boat was in. 

And here we must leave our heroine, battling with the winds 
and waves on the stormy lake, her only companion a poor little 
idiot ; — and yet she felt, " I am not alone ! '* 



CHAPTEE XXIT. 



VILLA SALLU8TRI. 



" She turned and saw him, but she felt no dread, 
Her purity, like adamantine mail. 
Did so encircle her; and yet her head 

She drooped, and made her golden hair her reil, 
Through which a glow of rosiest lustre spread ; 

Then faded, and anon she stood all pale 
As snow, o'er which a blush of northern light 
Suddenly reddens, and as soon grows white.'* 

ZotffeOL 



" Shut the casement, Filippo ; there is a storm coming on. 
Bring me my shawl, I am very cold." 

This was said in a half-petalant, half-authoritative tone hy an 
invalid lady, who was lying on a sofa in the drawing room of the 
Villa Sallustri. 

Who was Filippo ? Do we not recognise the lounging air of 
Orsini, as he stands humming listlessly, and looking out upon 
the lake ? 

" A thunder-storm," was the short answer, as he impatiently 
clapped-to the casement, still leaning his head upon the pane, 
looking vacantly out into the night. 

" I thought you did not like thunder-storms," continued the 
invalid, screening her eyes from the vivid flashes of lightning. 
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" I see the beautiful Inglese has taught you to like even the 
thunder.*' 

A flash of lightning awed the speaker, and abruptly checked 
the conclusion of the sentence. 

** Do, Filippo, call somebody to draw the Persiani down ; it 
is frightful ! " 

Orsini still kept his post, and made no reply. 

** You may look all night before you will see your boat come 
back/' persisted the lady, ** It must have drifted far away by 
this time. How impertinent for a Contadina to dare to take a 
private boat so, without leave." 

Orsini made no answer, but began to hum aa air from the 
" Traviata/' in utter indifference to his sister's attempt to draw 
him into conversation. 

** A bold girl to take a gentleman's boat, without even asking 
permission, to say the least of it," pursued the recumbent lady. 

Orsini finally drew the Persiani, went down to the hall door, 
looked out, and rang the boll for his valet. 

** Are you sure you saw a Contadina take my boat, and row 
away in it ?" 

** YoH, Excellenza, and it was none of our girls either. It 
was a beautiful young lady ; and if she comes to shore in all this 
storm, hIio'II have the Saints to thank this time." 

In the meantime, Ersilia, though she had not for a moment 
lost her presence of mind or courage, was losing her strength. 
Long and bravely she had fought against the tempest, but fket 
power was failing, and the waves dashed furiously over the prow, 
threatening every moment to fill the boat. The child had, 
fortunately, been rocked. to sloop. Wet through, and shivering 
with cold, Ersilia put down her oars, and left the boat to the 
mercy of wind and waves, to drift witli the current. She could 
contend no longer against it. 

Calmly the orphan girl lay in what she believed was her 
codln-bed. Indeed, the simile she had been so fond of employiog 
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to illustrate her own stormy passage through life, seemed now 
to have come visibly before her. Her life-boat was evidently now 
on the rough sea of death ; but there was a haven of rest to 
which the waves of trouble, persecution, and disappointment, 
would surely drift her. With little eflfort the chain of earthly in- 
terest seemed link by link to wear and snap. Had this night been 
a purposely appointed trial of her faith ? Certainly if it was a 
trial, it had proved a sure test of resignation. 

At length the wind gradually abated, the thunder ceased, 
and she saw glimmering lights in the distance. Not far from shore, 
could she be. She resumed her oars, pulled the child out of a pool 
of water, and laid it down again. Little she thought the Prince 
had ordered that bonfire to be built, which was now the beacon. 
Nearer and nearer came the lights, brighter and brighter the flames, 
as she neared the shore. The moment the boat got tolerably near, 
Orsini's servants who were on the watch for it, gave the alarm, and 
a rope was thrown out, but Ersilia was too exhausted even to 
snatch it. Now that all effort was at an end, she sank down ex- 
hausted ; a sturdy fisherman waded in, and seizing the boat, 
dragged it to the shore. For the first time in her life, Ersilia 
had fainted. 

" Dio mio, the woman's dead !" exclaimed the fisherman, as 
Orsini's servants crowded round, and held the torches close down 
to her face ; and out of a pool of water the sleephig child was 
dragged, and consigned to the arms of a sturdy woman, who bore 
it off triumphantly to its mother. What was to be done though 
with the girl ? Not one of that group recognised her as the 
Signoriua of Aldobrandi, much less as one of their own people, 
though their disputes were soon brought to an end by the arrival 
of the Prince, who snatching a lantern from the nearest hand, 
started back at the revelation. There was no mistake ; his valet 
was right, when he^said it was no Contadina, but a lady. He at 
once ordered the men to lift her carefully out of the boat, and 
carry her into the house. As soon as they reached the hall, they 
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laid their burthen down on a sofa, and the Prince took his cloak, 
and covered over the wet garments, ordering hot wine and warm 
clothing to be immediately brought. Then he went to apprize 
his sister. The Prince had his own reasons for not ordering 
Ersilia to be carried upstairs, and he well knew his sister could 
not leave the sofa to come down. During his absence the hot 
wine and dry garments brought back suspended life and 
consciousness. The assiduous care and attention of the female 
servants, soon accomplished their end, and when Ersilia first 
returned to consciousness it seemed as if she had been threading 
the intricate mazes of delirious fever, for the borrowed costume 
in which she was arrayed did not help to make her recognisable 
to herself. 

" Where am I T* was her first exclamation, rubbing her eyes, 
as if awakening from a dream. 

'' in Villa Sallustri, dear Signorina ; and the Prince has given 
orders to have everything done for your comfort." 

" The Prince, the Prince ?" A slight shudder passed over her 
features, and then dim recollection of a storm — the idiot child — 
the boat — came gradually back to memory. 

It was the last train of thought before she sank helpless in the 
boat, and then there was a chasm : — that unremembered interval, 
that counterfeit of death, which faintness always antitypes, just 
before coDsci9asness is utterly gone. 

" The Prince ? where am I ?" she repeated, as her eye wandered 
round the spacious apartment into which she had been carried. 
But the word * Prince * had a magic power in rousing and restoring 
her ; she started from the couch, declaring her determination to 
leave directly. What would Sister Eosalie and Maggie think of 
her long absence ? While she was summoning her resolution, a 
faint knock on the door interrupted her. It was Prince Orsini ; 
with deep respect he approached the couch upon which she sat, 
and which stood near one of the windows which looked out on the 
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lawn, on the ground floor. In the baste and confusion, the 
curtains had not been drawn. 

"You may leave the room,*' said the Prince, gently, but 
authoritatively, to the female attendants. 

The women withdrew. 

" Bring my own garments as soon as they are dry, please," 
exclaimed Ersilia. 

" Yes, Signorina, but it will take till morning for them to be 
dry enough to put on, and it is very late now." 

The flight of time had not occurred to her before, but drawing 
out her watch, what was her surprise to And it wanting twenty 
minutes to one ! 

** Pray, Prince Orsini, do me the favor to let me have a car- 
riage at once, to return to Giovanni's.** 

" Giovanni ? who is he ?< and why have you been concealing 
yourself from us all so long ? Where have you been ?" 

" Pray ask me no question now, only send me back." 

** Pardon me, dear Signorina, stay here to-night, and to-morrow 
morning I will drive you back.'* 

" Impossible ! ** The eml^arrassment of her position struck 

her ; yet she could not go home alone so late — and to be brought 

home by Prince Orsini in the morning, would produce food for 

scandal. for months to come. What could she do? Her utter 

misery and embarrassment we must give Prince Orsini the credit 

of duly respecting, and Ersilia felt grateful that he did not take 

advantage of her unprotected situation, to even press his suit. 

Wise man ! wiser than even Ersilia dreamed, was Prince Orsini 

then. 

" Signorina ! I am your servant ; command me ! Whatever 

is your wish, is my law. Though it is past midnight, I will 

send you back in a carriage, and be myself your protector.** ~ 

Tears of gratitude stood in Ersilia's eyes. " I thank you," 

she said. "I shall never forget your kindness;'* she extended 

her hand ; Prince Orsini knelt and pressed his lips upon it. 
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Were the stars and the moon the only eye-witnesses of the 
foregoing scene ? I trust so ; and yet, the valet hinted that a 
gentleman disguised as an organ<griuder, had been walking about 
the place all the afternoon, and twice had been seen near the 
window that looked into the Prince's room, into which the 
unfortunate Ersilia had been borne in her fainting state, because it 
was the nearest and most accessible. 

In an hour after this, Prince Orsini handed Ersilia into bis 
phaeton. She could not refuse to let him accompany her back, 
after his kindness. It would have been been expecting too much 
of human nature had he allowed so fortunate a moment to pass 
as this, to press his suit. Although, duly respecting her position 
in his house, he had forborne, novo he could not resist the 
temptation to speak. 

Earnestly, vehemently, he prayed Ersilia not to reject him. 
He would wait years, if she chose, but he implored her not to give 
him a decided refusal then. 

Ersilia was now under the spell of gratitude ; and if her 
soul's love had not been given — for once, and once only, there is 
no knowing but, in that midnight drive, the woman's heart, 
touched by gratitude, might have yielded to some tenderer 
sentiment. She could only repeat, and it was a grief to her to 
pain him, that she had no heart to give ;-^that had been given 
long ago. 

But they had reached Giovanni's ; the Prince handed her 
down. A quick, impatient knock, and quicker " Good-night," 
and Ersilia vanished into the door and the darkness. 

We will pass over the flurry and hurry of the domestic scene 
that ensued — tears, reproofs, smiles, caresses — and hasten on to 
other events. 

We must not forget Percy, for we left him on his vdyage of 
discovery to find the villa of Prince Orsini. Then we had 
glimpse of him in tSte-a-tSte with the valet at Villa Sallustri, 
where he learned enough to destroy his peace. 
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First, that Prince Orsini was remainiDg there during the 
interval the Signorina Inglese had imposed on him, while she 
considered his acceptance. Secondly, that a beautiful young lady ' 
in contadina dress was said to be seen about the shores of Como ; 
and that she had run away from Aldobrandi, and was concealing 
herself for the sake of some adventure ; and that the valet had 
seen a young lady row off from the shore in the Prince's boat 
that night. 

Percy, hot and wretched, bad thrown himself down on the 
wet grass ; and when the storm came on, he found shelter under 
a tree not far from the Villa, but too far to observe Ersilia's boat 
when it came in. Lost in his own anguish and misery, oblivious 
of even the wild thunder-storm that raged above his head, stung 
with pain, and maddened by jealousy, he lay on the wet grass 
till the storm ceased, and the wind lulled. 

But what instinct carried him back again into the grounds'^of 
the villa ? What evil angel led him on to the windows of that 
room where Ersilia lay ? Perhaps it was the light that attracted 
him, for the curtains were not drawn. He could not help seeing 
into the interior, as the windows opened to the ground. 

But what did he see 2 

Petrified, immovable as his own statuary, the Sculptor stood 
rooted to the earth. Every muscle became rigid as iron. What 
fascinated his gaze ? For he could not withdraw his eyes. It was 
only a picture. Reader, shall I describe it ? 

The lights were out in every window but one, and the light 
in that window burnt brilliantly. It was in a spacious room, 
adorned with frescoes and hung with gobelin tapestry. The 
ormolu dressing-table, with its scent bottles and toilette articles, 
proved it to be a gentleman's room. Meerschaums of various 
kinds hung over the fire-place. Daggers, revolvers, guns, and 
sporting accoutrements hung upon the walls. But there was a 
sofa ; on that sofa reclined a beautiful young woman, wrapped in 
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a cachemere shawl, and over her feet something veiy Hket 
gentleman's dressing gown was thrown. But this was not alL 

A gentleman was standing near her. One could not hear tbe 
quality of the discourse, but each face was eloquent and ezpressiTe. 
It was only a picture, a tableau through a wiudow-fiame. The 
lady's face expressed some intense determination ; she seemed to 
be striving against emotion too, for she shook her head inn- 
patiently, tossed back the hair from her temples, (a charactedstie 
we have often observed before) and seemed to do it now, as if to 
recover her self-possession. But what had turned that figoie 
outside into stone ? Did he recal this characteristic^ this peculiar 
toss of that stag-like head ? The gentleman dropped on one knee, 
the lady extended, nay offered, her hand ; how could he avoid it, 
or being an Italian, refuse to pay the common deference of raisiiig 
it to his lips ? So national a custom too ! Poor Percy ! 

Never till that night had Ersilia known how deep was her 
love for Percy. She had been in danger — she had nearly entered 
the gates of death — she had been entreated — asked for that love 
which was no longer hers to give ; still there was a void unfilled, 
for where was Percy ? What kept him away ? Was he growing 
cool in his love for her? for never once did she dream that the 
demon of distrust was at work, threatening to destroy the peace 
of both. 

Even her love for Percy had not entirely conquered tbe 
natural reserve of her character, the " cacheti " of her mind, and 
he, — 'Sensitive, imperious, and impassioned, was not the one to 
clearly understand her. 

Before he loved her, he read her character more correctly, 
strange as that may seem ; but now that love blinded him, and 
he saw her only through the medium of his own uncontrolled 
imagination, so often the case with extremely ideal minds. 

Ersilia knew Percy was neither chimerical nor illusive, yet 
she had suffered acutely at times from his variableness, and he 
in return was often at a loss to comprehend, through so much 
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refinement and depth of tenderness, a certain reserve or repres- 
sion, which continually created misunderstanding. 

The day came for Ersilia's return to Eome, with Sister 
Eosalie, and after this night's adventure, which seemed a hard 
judgment upon an effort done in henevolence and singleness of 
heart, a spirit of recklessness came over her, and the thought 
of the convent walls was almost welcome. She loved for once 
and for ever. Her soul reflected hut one image, hut it was 
growing more and more a shadowy image — for where was Percy ? 

The last strains of organ and voices had died away, the last 
" Amen " in the litany of the Virgin was repeated, and the crowd 
of devotees and spectators was dispersing from the church of the 
Trinita di Monte at Rome. A soft dreamy twilight imhued the 
interior, while the flickering hlaze of candles lightened the grated 
area, softly falling on the veiled novices, who, two hy two, were 
making their oheisances to the altar, under the surveillance of the 
Lady Superior. The rule of silence strictly ohserved hy the 
sisterhood admitted no opportunity of interchange as they passed 
on. They entered the refectory. Two long tables extended the 
length of the bare white- washed room, unrelieved of all ornament, 
except that of a shrine to the Virgin, before which a vase of fresh 
lilies breathed forth their faint odour. Each novice took her 
accustomed seat, and the sister whose turn it was, ascended the 
pulpit to read aloud from a book she took out of her pocket, re- 
cording the life of some sainted recluse, to stimulate piety, and 
enkindle religious fervour in the hearts of these young novices. 
But there was one &ce there, which in spite of her dress and 
veil, revealed a deep history, and strangely contrasted with the 
pale, inanimate, unmeaning faces around her. 

Ersilia had been an inmate of the convent for several weeks, 
and strange to say she had neither found it irksome nor monotonous. 
Great consideration was shown to her as being the Marchesa's 
niece, and ev6ry art was employed to make her happy and con- 

T 
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tented. Sister Eosalie was her devoted companion, and never 
more keenly did she appreciate the lovelj and winning character 
of her friend than now. Although " Le Catechisme du Conseille 
de Trente/* and the exercises of Loyola, were enjoined as useful 
and profitable reading, even this duty was not irksome, for the 
controversial element of Ersilia's mind was only the more 
invigorated, and the result was a firmer conviction of her own 
Faith. The days passed uneventfully, except occasionally broken 
by long and animated harangJes from another Sister who was 
much more of a zealot than the gentle Rosalie. Sister Agatha 
was of a far different type — she was irascible, bigoted, with an 
asperity of manner most unsympathetic to her auditors, and 
often at evening the nun would intrude herself upon Ersilia. 
Their arguments became more and more frequent, and more and 
more bitter in their termination : — so Ersilia observed, as she 
was talking with Sister Eosalie one evening in the garden. 

** Is it not strange," she continued, " that I don't hear from 
Nurse Foster or Mr. TrafFord ? I wonder if Maggie could have 
lost the direction." 

" Probably, dear, the Marchesa has something to do with it. 
She has only just come back to Rome, I hear." 

" I wonder what detained her so long, for she always seemed 
to have a great aversion to Aldobrandi, and never staid there 
alone." 

" I do not know, ma chore, except what I tell you ; and I 
enquired of one of the servants this morning, whom I met on 
the steps." 

"And why does not Maggie write? Perhaps I am to be 
detained here, Rosalie ; I shall run away ! " 

Sister Rosalie looked troubled at these last words, and taking 
Ersilia's hand, pleadingly said, "No, not run away, dear, aild 
leave me ? " 




CHAPTER XXXII. 



SIR HARRY*S INTERVIEW WITH ERSILIA AT THE CONVENT. 



** Be thou as chaste as ice, as pare as snow, 
Thou Shalt not estape calumny." 

The report of Ersilia*s last adventure at Como, it must be con- 
fessed, did not improve upon repetition, and by tbe time it had 
passed from tbe Prince's servants to the servants of the Marchesa, 
and through them to the world, so many additions, embellishments, 
and sequels had been added, that really the truth was completely 
buried under a complicated weight of falsehood and malice. But 
there was one person who was determined to get at the real truth, 
and that was Sir Harry Osborne. 

Miss Carter had not allowed an incident to escape without 
its passing through an improved edition at her hands. Her story 
was this : — " That Ersilia Howard, after all the Marchesa*s kind- 
ness, all the money lavished upon her, had run away, had hid 
herself to escape surveillance, had adopted a low peasant woman's 
costume, and was seen, night upon night, rowing with the Prince 
Orsini, and finally, that she was discovered living in his villa, and 
actually seen in his room receiving his homage, and openly 
driving with him every night till dawn." 
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Such was the narration as it fell from the lips of Miss Carter, 
from whom Sir Harry heard the information. 

Yes, he heard every word of the scandal without opening his 
lips ; then rising from his chair, with an air 'of a general, made a 
full charge on Miss Carter. He took the lady hy the arm, hurried 
her down stairs, hade her " good morning " in a tone that would 
have expressed "good riddance" hetter; then seizing his hat 
and stick, he rushed from the house, in the direction of 
Edward Percy's. 

Without waiting to knock, he opened the door unceremoniously, 
and walked in. Annie Percy was in the drawing-room, at her 
desk, writing, when the old haronet entered. 

" Not a word, not a word," as Annie apologised for not having 
a hetter fire. " Where is Percy ?" 

" At Como." 

" Have you heard from him ? " 

" Yes." 

" And . . . it's all nonsense, of course it is ! I knew it, 
that foul-tongued scandal has heen husy enough tearing that 
sweet lassie to tatters. But they can't do it — no ! I knew it. 
I always said she was a sweet, hrave girl ; and she had a life of 
it, too, with so much to cross her." 

Annie turned pale, then scarlet, at the old gentleman's 
loquacity. "There is the letter," she at length said, seizing 
the first interval of silence, as Sir Harry took off his spectacles 
and sat wiping them. 

" The letter, eh ?— 

" * My dearest Annie, — ^Would to God I had died hefore that 
night ! I have seen her at Orsini's house, on the sofa in his 
room, and he kneeling hefore her, and she crying. I saw her 
afterwards drive away with him, ahout two o'clock in the 
morning. I do not know when they met. She has been 
disguised in a Contadina's dress, and rowing in the Prince's 
boat. I can write no more ; but would to God I had died that 
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night ! Would to God I could forget her — would to God I could 
hate her ! But . . .' " 

Sir Harry could not finish the letter. He threw it down on 
the floor. He rose — sat down ; and for want of a fire to attack 
(for that was out) cut the entire fringe and tassels from the 
cushion upon which he leant, nor even saw the mischief he was 
inflicting. At length, seizing Annie's hand, and squeezing 
every ring into her fingers as a token of his sympathy, he 
quitted the house in the direction of the Marchesa*s. He found 
her ladyship, for a wonder, ** at home ; " but much to his own 
relief also discovered that Ersilia was safe in thie convent of the 
" Sacre-Coeur," where he was promised he should see her on the 
first visiting day. 

Fortunately, the Marchesa had heard nothing of the report 
of Ersilia's adventure till her return to Kome. Prince Orsini, 
instead of confiding his disappointment to her sympathetic ear, 
began to distrust her, and to fancy whether or no she might not 
for her own purposes have encouraged him to believe that he was 
not utterly despised by Ersilia. Piqued and baffled, he had left 
Villa Sallustri, and was off for change of air and scene to Paris. 
The Marchesa left Aldobrandi a week after Ersilia's adventure, 
and first heard the scandal through Sir Harry. Vexed witn the 
failure of her plans, and irritated at a prospect less certain for 
her schemes, she fell into an unusual apathy ; and when Sir 
Harry bustled in, snapping his fingers, and threatening in his 
cherished attacks on her fire to demolish grate, fender and all, 
she only smiled satirically, and in the most nonchalant manner 
enquired if he did not think the walls of a convent were the best 
and surest asylum, after all, for such wayward girls. 

" Do you give credence to such tales. Madam ? " enquired 
the Baronet, seizing the gilt tongs, and bringing them down on 
the half-burnt logs with such force as to make the Marchesa 
start from her chair, although she was accustomed to Sir Harry s 
idiosyncracies, particularly in these onslaughts on the fires. 
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"I gi?e no credence, Sir Harry, to scandal," yawned the 
Marchesa ; " still I mast confess I ha?e done my ntmost to 
educate Miss Howard, and to give her sach tastes and accom- 
plishments as are required by a girl in her position. She has 
never appreciated my efforts, nor been grateful to me. She had 
got some nonsense in her head about Percy, and would not listen 
to an eligible connexion with Orsini. But " 

Here she was checked in her cat^ory of complaints by Sir 
Harry, who had finally succeeded in extinguishing the fire 
altogether. He threw down the tongs with a crash that startled 
the canary bird from its perch, and roused the Blenheim spanid 
into a low growl, as he inanely stretched out hisj sleek, weQ- 
curled body on the rug. Then he began his invectives — for 
nothing short of those would he deign to employ. 

** You ar& a cruel, heartless monster ! You have driven that 
creature to some desperate end — if the report is true — but not one 
word of truth do I believe is in it. We shall get at it before long. 
I will go myself and seek an interview with Ersilia. Pretty vray, 
to be sure, to treat an unsophisticated young woman, who came 
under your roof, madam, to be protected, not exposed to the world ; 
and such a world as you knew by experience pretty well in all its 
phases. Never did a purer, nobler lassie darken a door than 
Ersilia How^ ; and first you dazzled her with money, and 
hadn*t she been made of stuff good as gold, and with principles 
too firm to be spoilt, you^d have run the risk of more scandals 
than one. IVe watched her, and I have not lived sixty odd years 
not to know the world, either — and the fashionable world, too, in 
all its ins and outs. And have not I kept my eye on her, and 
seen her the admired, the courted, yet not spoilt? And have I 
not heard you taunt her, goad her, slight her, and for aught I know 
worse, till that proud spirit neither bent, nor broke ? No madam, 
except that she broke her chains from you !*' 

Without stopping to hear a word of exoneration or self-defence. 
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the old man wiped his eyes, seized his hat and stick, and left the 
room. 

Pale with anger, the Marchesa saw the retreating figure ; she 
pulled the bell violently, and gave directions that on any future 
visits from Sir Harry Osborne, she was " not at home." Then 
taking her pen, and approaching her desk, she wrote a note to the 
Lady Superior of the convent of the Sacre Coeur, with strict in- 
junctions she was not to allow Miss Howard to see any visitors 
until she notified her. The footman was instantly despatched 
with the note, but as servants will do, he loitered to chat on the 
way, and just as he got to the steps of the private entrance, he saw> 
Sir Harry Osborne waiting. He stepped back, and respectfully 
touched his hat, while Sir Harry, flushed and excited, yet suffi- 
ciently recovered in his mind to guess the import of the footman's 
errand, said — 

" A note from your mistress, eh ?" 

" Yes Sir,'* touching his hat. 

" I will take it in myself.'* 

" Thank you. Sir, but my mistress would not allow me . ." 

" To give it to me, eh ? perhaps not. Tut, tut, don't fear, you 
will not lose your place," and slipping a five-franc piece into the 
footman's hand, he took the note, and put it into his pocket. In a 
few moments an elderly nun opened the wicket, and sharply en- 
quired " chi e ?" 

Sir Harry handed in his card, and requested to see Miss 
Howard. The nun hesitated a moment, then opened the door, 
and ushered the visitor into a small room, barely furnished with 
chairs, a table, and a shrine. 

Sir Harry took out his handkerchief, wiped his forehead, took 
off his spectacles, wiped them, and put them on with a military air, 
as much as to say, " Now I shall get at the truth, and she can't 
deceive me ; and if she has been driven to indiscretion, and even 
worse, I will be a father to her," and the kind old man wiped 
away an unwelcome tear. He stamped his foot, for he hated, of 
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all things, the weakness of a tear ; that was only for women and 
children, he would say, and not to be thought of by a man who 
had seen active service, and smelt gunpowder. 

Minutes seemed hours to the impatient Sir Harry, as he paced 
up and dovm the little room, like a caged lion. At length the 
door softly opened, and Sister Kosalie entered. This was a disap< 
pointment unlocked for, though he knew by the click of the latch 
that it was not Ersilia. 

Sir Harry politely accosted the nun, who motioned him to a 
chair. 

"Miss Howard, Sir, has seen no one since she came." 

" Seen no one ! why not ?" 

" She is in no spirits, Sir." 

" Spirits ! It doesn't require spirits to see an old friend like me. 
Has my card been given to her ?" 

" No, Sir." 

** Pray, madam, give her my card, and beg her to come and 
see her old friend." 

" Would you walk upstairs, Sir, into the visitors' room ?" 

Sir Harry, although an impulsive character, as he had 
displayed himself an hour before in the Marchesa's boudoir, had 
planned, as he thought, most skilfully his manoeuvres for 
learning the truth, and had determined to prove to himself, at 
any rate, that he was a skilful tactician this time. Prejudiced 
strongly in Ersilia's favor, and determined to like her through 
thick and thin, yet to learn the whole truth, this was the armour in 
which the Baronet invested himself, as he followed Sister Rosalie 
up stairs. 

" The story is a bad one," he muttered to himself, " but there 
are excuses to be made, and two sides to a question." 

Sitting down in a comfortable chair by the window, he waited 
while Sister Rosalie went up to announce her visitor to Ersilia. 
With indifference Ersilia rose, smoothed her hair, and prepared 
to go down. 
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" Dear Sir Harry ! " were her first words, as she returned 
the warm grasp. Sir Harry looked over his spectacles, as if he 
meant to look through her very soul, and steadfastly, openly she 
returned the gaze. 

** Precious hypocrite " he thought to himself, " if this is 
true. She's no shame in her, at all events." 

Ersilia drew Sir Harry to a quiet corner. Still he gazed at 
her, still he held her hands tight in his own. It was indeed an 
awkward moment for him, for he did not know how in the world 
to open the conversation. He expected to find Ersilia in a 
humble, penitent mood, accessible and manageable ; but self- 
possessed, her same frank, proud, reserved manner completely 
threw him off his throne. Intently he looked, and at last, recover- 
ing himself, he began, " Is it true, my dear, that you ran away 
from Aldobrandi at midnight ? That is the report ! " 

"Most true," was the laconic reply. 

" Impudent, bare-faced girl !" was the inward reflection ; and 
yet he meant to like her through thick and thin. 

** And you took refuge — ? " drawing his chair closer, and 
taking off his spectacles. 

" At Giovanni Mitchell's,'* energetically replied Ersilia, " and 
what then ?" 

" Bold girl, to be sure !" was Sir Harry's inward soliloquy. 

" And is it true that you adopted a peasant girl's disguise ?" 

"Yes, certainly, Sir Harry." 

Much as Ersilia respected her visitor, she had an insur- 
mountable aversion to being catechised. 

"Is it also true. Miss Howard, that you ^you were 

were at Villa Sallustri on Friday night last ? No, no ! I 

know you were not. There, don't agitate yourself, my dear ; tell 
me all, and I will be a father to you. I dare say you were 

provoked beyond endurance by that ! " Sir Harry checked 

himself. 

" But yes ! " interrupted Ersilia. " And it is my turn to 
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ask a question now. Where is he?'* She was accustomed so 
to speak to Sir Harry of Percy. 

" At Paris, my dear, to be sure — the wretch ! " 

" "Wretch ! what do you mean ? It is quite true he has 
forsaken me, but I cannot believe he is a wretch even now." 

This was the feather too much on the camel's back. Sir 
Harry could fight no longer against such uncontestable evidence, 
which came directly from the lips of the accused. Of course 
** he " could be none other than Orsini. 

" Do you love him still ? " gasped the old Baronet, shaking 
in his chair. 

" Yes, and for ever ! even though he has forsaken me." 

At this moment Sister Rosalie came in to say the hour for 
visitors had expired, and the pupils were preparing to go in to 
vespers, and that she was sorry to interrupt, but it was the rule 
of the convent for the gates to close at vespers. 

Sir Harry sprang from his chair; his countenance became 
ashy pale, he seemed to have grown old in a moment. " One 
more question. Were you in Orsini's boat last Friday week on 
the lake ? " 

" Most certainly I was. I cannot deny it. Sir Harry. But 
stay, you look vexed, — tired. I wish," pleaded Ersilia to Sister 
Rosalie, " I could see Sir Harry a little longer. I have so much 
to say," turning to him with the old way he loved. " You have 
done nothing but catechize me siuce you came in, and I have 
done nothing but say my lesson as well as I could," and a bitter 
smile passed over her face. 

" My dear, say no more ! I have heard quite enough." 

Ersilia started, not a suspicion darkening that pure and 
innocent mind, and her conscience was so clear, that even her 
frankness was attributed to boldness. But all would have been 
explained, had it not been for the untimely intrusion of another 
Recluse, who, in a peremptory tone, informed Sir Harry that the 
hour for visitors had expired, and the gates must be instantly 
shut. 
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** Poor child ! you have heeu driven to it, I dare say. Any 
poor, hunted girl of your spirit would have run away," the words 
choked in his throat, " but to hear you still have a lingering 
regard for ." 

** Lingering regard. Sir Harry ? I shall love him for ever ! 
and if I thought to see him again, and it was my last resource, 
I would dress in peasant's clothes and beg about the shores of 
Como to speak to him once more ! " 

" Good God ! Poor child ! " And the old Baronet, pressing her 
hand again, rushed from the convent, leaving Ersilia in utter 
bewilderment. 

What could Sir Harry mean ? What could have so agitated 
him? 

Sister Rosalie was equally at a loss to know, for little did 
those two imagine how busy the fashionable world of Home 
was with the last new scandal. Little did our heroine imagine, 
that out of all that coterie, of which she had formed the charmed 
centre but a few months ago, not one tongue was silent. 
Calumny and defamation, the innuendos, and the silent, cowardly 
assent, were stripping her of every flower and fruit of friendship, 
if of nothing warmer ; and Sir Harry — he who swore he would like 
her through all — the staunch Sir Harry was forced, in spite of 
his predilection in Ersilia's favor, to believe the evidences of his 
own senses. Lady Mary, of course, would not have been Lady 
Mary, if she had turned heretic, and lost the power to echo. Padre 
Ambrogio was in his glory. She was safe and immured, and 
could not run away again. 

Fortunate it is for the pure and innocent in this world, that 
they have not the gift of hearing what is said behind their backs, 
in way of detraction, or from malignant envy. 

But dark as lowered the world's opinion over Ersilia Howard, 
dark as frowned the appearance of her guilt, the sun of truth 
was destined in time to lift the clouds of calumny and envy from 
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her. The world may usurp God's place for a time, still there 
' is a God, and truth will conquer at last. 

Though Ersilia did not know it, yet she really could at 
this moment count but two friends on earth, Sister Rosalie, and 
another. 

What has the Carthusian monk been doing all this time? 
Silently working for Ersilia. She had not moved without his 
knowing it, and was it he who had notified Orsini's valet that a 
young lady in contadina's costume had taken the boat? Jesuitical 
his principles might have been for aught we know — "to do evil 
that good may come." This much we do know — ^he saw Grsilia go 
out of the cottage, it was he who unloosed the boat in which the 
idiot child was playing — was witness to its return, and to 
Ersilia' s stay at Villa Sallustri. But he had not seen Percy in 
the Prince's grounds, that was most certain ; and even if he had 
seen him, he would not have recognised him under his disguise. 
And now that Ersilia had gone, and Aldobrandi was shut up, there 
was no field for his labours, as he told Maggie, who enquired why 
he was going to Rome. 

No sooner had the Carthusian reached the Eternal City — 

no sooner ensconced in the comfortable convent of , 

than, after a luxurious banquet in the refectory, the gossip of 
the day was discussed. Politics were debated with national 
enthusiasm ; the Pope, Napoleon, and the " question of Italy " 
propounded and settled by men's tongues. Then the lighter 
gossip of the day succeeded ; the last scandal even found its 
votaries here, under cowl and cassock. The Signorina Inglese's 
escapade was glibly discussed, and the domestic affairs of the 
Marchesa handled in a manner that would have shocked that 
sensitive ear, had she known her privacy thus invaded, which 
was so jealously guarded. Our friend heard all, but it was not 
for his immediate interest to contradict a current report, which 
must run its inevitable course, till the world takes up some new 
interest to wonder and carp at. For what could be done without 
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Maggie ? That important tool could not be reached now for the 
present emergency, and to contradict a scandal that had taken 
such root, was not easy to do, even with Maggie for an instru- 
ment. That must take its chance. He had sworn to save 
Ersilia. He had watched her deserted, persecuted, hunted, 
deceived — her fortune wrested from her, driven into a convent, 
and, lastly, by malignant tongues, consigned to undeserved 
obloquy. Even her noble fortitude and courage in saving the 
idiot child had been wrested into a cause to mar her spotless 
purity — and what could he do now to stay the hand of Fate ? 
He had not counted on all this. 

But we have left Ersilia too long. What is she saying ? 

" Sister Rosalie, will you open the garden gate one of these 
nights, and let me out ? " 

" No, my child," responded the sweet voice ; " where would 
you go alone ? Always a-thirst for adventure *?" 

** No ! but I want to go back to Mrs. Foster." 

** Restless child ! you would surely not go after Mr. Percy ? " 

" No, Rosy ; but I want to go home. Even Sir Harry has 
deserted me, and I have now no friend here but you." 

" Dear Ersy, better days will come. God never forsakes the 
good^ — even a poor little heretic who will not believe in His 
church." 

" Let me have your dress, and go out on an errand of mercy 
to some of your poor people ! Anything for a change." 

. " Aye ! and find youfself knocking at Miss Anna Percy's 

door, eh ? Pretty nun, to be sure, with those ," but she 

checked herself; she could not add " bright cheeks," for they were 
faded, thin, and colorless. 

** Still more beautiful ! " thought Sister Rosalie. " She is so 
spirituelle — so lovely in her grief." 

" Sister Rosalie ! If I had not believed that God was pur- 
posely drawing my soul through this terrible ordeal, I would 
thwart Providence, and run away," then an expression of angelic 
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resigDation swept over the speaker's face. *' * Thou knowest not 
now, hut thoa shalt know hereafter/ is all the promise that 
sustains me. Why I am deserted, forsaken, slighted, I do not 
know, and even Percy . . ." The frame shook convulsively, 
the scarlet flew to her face — the tears fell in scalding drops on 
her friend*s hands. Night shrouded the landscape and the two 
friends. 

The nun hardly ever left her charge now. She feared Ersilia 
would yield to the pressure of her trials, and escape. With re- 
douhled energy and devotion she watched her, and strove to make 
her days pass less heavily, so that though the home-sick longing 
possessed her, still the increasing love for the recluse soothed 
and strengthened her. The gentleness and refinement, the piety 
and fidelity of the one — the strength, indomitahle principle, 
sweetness and nohleness of the other — certainly were foundation 
enough upon which to build the Temple of Friendship. SufiPering 
and neglect drew the tender sympathies of the one, experience 
of past suflfering and sympathy supported the other. It was a 
beautiful bond, and did, in this case, seem to prove that differ- 
ence of creed was no difference after all ; those words, " Bear ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ," impose 
no barrier of distrust between creeds. Sister Rosalie might pray 
before her crucifix, through clouds of incense, and by aid of a 
picture reach after her Christ, and find Him, too ! While the 
Protestant girl looked out of her window upon the moon and 
stars, and found her Saviour there. She might ** commune in her 
own chamber," too, and find Him there. If sweet Sister Eosalie 
found it for her " peace " to intercept her image or her shrine 
between her soul and her God, blessed be that God ! — He is not, 
will not be hidden, though his children may build up altars and 
walls between their souls and Him. " Behold, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world." 

The Carthusian did not stay long in Home. After having 
heard of Percy's dangerous illness, he returned to Lake Como, 
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and not too soon either, for on the very day of his arrival, Maggie 
was on the look out for him as medical adviser. 

After Annie received her brother's letter, she lost no time in 
securing the earliest moment for her departure. She found 
Percy ill and suffering in the uncomfortable and cheerless hotel 
at Bellagio, forlorn as all such houses are, after the season is over. 
As soon as she could, she sent for Maggie Mitchell, and through 
her advice, was now waiting for the arrival of the monk-doctor. 
She had, with sisterly taste, contrived to make the room a little 
less dreary. She had filled a glass with beautiful Autumn 
flowers, and had brought up some books to read to the invalid, 
until he was well enough to go back to Rome. 

** This way Padre, please ! Step softly Sir ; the gentleman is 
very nervous, and starts at the least noise. I told him. Sir, you 
were the only medical gentleman in the place, now the season is 
over." 

Percy smiled as the waiter said this. " Monks are the only 
doctors, eh ? No doctor can cure me." 

" It is very dark, and perhaps you cannot see," said the 
officious waiter. 

" Open the shutters then, and light a fire, the room is as 
damp as a grave," said the Carthusian. 

He stood at the bedside — the thin, pale hands were thrown 
listlessly outside the coverlet ; the dark, curly hair was brushed 
off from the temples, and the face was of alabaster whiteness. 
The sister sat by the bedside smoothing his hair, and whispering 
soothing words as the Friar entered. She rose, offered him her 
chair, and in stranger's Italian described her brother's symptoms. 
She thought he had caught a fever, in lying on the wet grass, and 
falling asleep. Annie Percy had dreaded this visit, for she 
fancied him a coarse, vulgar monk, versed only in quackery, and 
she disliked the idea of her brother's being exposed to a charlatan. 
But when the Carthusian spoke, his manners and whole bearing 
established her confidence, and her prejudices vanished. 
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" Damp grass, and fever, eh ?" repeated the Fra, looking 
unbelieviDgly into the young lady's face, and speaking in tolerable 
English. 

Percy opened his eyes, and smiled faintly, to hear his native 
tongue from the Monk. 

" Has any one been here ?" was the next enquiry. 

" Only Maggie Mitchell." 

" Ah ! a good girl." 

" I don't know what we should have done without her, do 
you, Edward dear?" said the sister lovingly, smoothing the 
counterpane, and drawing his hand into her own. ** It was 
Maggie told us you were the only skilful doctor in the place," 
repeated Annie. 

The Monk bowed, and drawing nearer to the young man, felt 
his pulse. " There's no fever. Does he cough ?" 

« No." 

«* Sleep well ?" 

" Oh, no ! He is restless and miserable !" and Annie dropped 
her head down on the pillow. 

" Cheer up, darling ! Don't you despair," whispered Percy ; 
" it is bad enough for me to be indifferent to life, — for life is gone. 
Life was in her. Hope is dead, — ambition is dead, — and love, 
love ! Did I say, love ? That is dead." 

** Stop, Edward, stop ! You will break my heart, if you go 
on so. You must live, and what matters the rest ?" 

The Monk listened, but did not interrupt. He was glad to 
see any impulse, or emotion, which seemed almost extinguished 
when he canae in. He thought the young man was probably 
dying, and ordered the windows to be opened, and the flowers 
to be taken away. 

" He is so fond of them," pleaded Annie. 

** The fresh air must not be exhausted by flowers now, we 
need it all. It is the best medicine. There is no bodily ailment. 
His frame has only succumbed to a feverish mind. That mind 
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has great power over a frame so slight." The Monk raised Percy, 
adjusted and propped the pillows so as to change his position, 
and drew the small iron bedstead directly in front of the window. 

It was early twilight, and the lake mirrored the " blooming " sky, 
as Jean Paul would have said — in changeful tints, photographing 
in the faithful mirror, a garden of violet, rose, and pink. 
In front of the window, on the opposite shore, stood Castello 
Aldobrandi, with its ivy tower, its fir groves, and cypresses. 

" Have not I seen you before ?" said the monk, looking keenly 
into Percy's face. 

" I dare say you have.*' 

" And with Miss Howard ?" 

A shiver shook the invalid's frame, and an ashy shadow fell 
upon his face. 

" You are suffering keenly. I know all ; but you are to live 
and not die, and help us to extricate Miss Howard out of the deep 
net laid to entrap her.'* 

A scornful smile and a shake of the head, was the only 
rejoinder. Then rousing himself with new energy, he said, " Sir, 
do not speak to me of Miss Howard ; I have been drawn into the 
subject before you. But pity me, and do not open the wound 
afresh." 

'* Sir, is it possible," exclaimed the monk, in an irritated tone, 
" that Maggie Mitchell could have been here day after day, 
and not have contradicted a scandalous, outrageous lie, that has 
been going the round of Home ? and you, of all people in the 
world, believe it ?" 

Another sceptical shake of the head. Then Percy made the 
Carthusian a Father Confessor, and certainly " the^picture " would 
have been very suspicious, only that the Carthusian was one of 
the crowd, who had helped to pull the boat to shore, and advised 
the fainting girl to be carried into Villa Sallustri. 

"Why did not Maggie Mitchell tell you? She knew the 
truth.' 

z 
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Before the question was further agitated, a low tap at the 
door announced Maggie herself. 

" Why did not you defend Miss Howard, girl, to this lady and 
gentleman ? Have you been con^rming a scandalous lie, too ?" 
'* A scandalous lie ! " And Maggie drew herself up to her full 
height, and stared at the monk. , 

" Yps, lie ! You know the young lady never saw Prince Ordni, 
after she left the Marchesa, till the night she was carried into his 
villa in a fEunt. You know she was hid in your house because she 
would not marry the Prince, for love of another. You knew all, 
and would have let this gentleman die, believing this lie ! " 

" Sir, Sir," broke in Annie, " pray do not scold her ! We 
pever even spoke to her of Miss Howard. Edward would not 
permit it. I assure you, I do not believe she even knows there 
is a story." 

" Speak girl, then !" reiterated the monk. 
'< Speak ! na, I dinna speak. I'll na speak, an* I die first." 
^nd throwing down her basket, filled with figs and flowers, be- 
wildered and angered, she left the room. The monk followed — 
" Come back, Maggie." 

But no, Maggie was not to be brought back that day. In a 
towering rage, as her mother would say, she went home. 

" We have been a little too hasty," muttered the monk, *' but 
I will set that all right again. She's as good a girl as ever lived." 
" Good as gold," echoed Annie, " and if she is innocent of the 
story, she had a right to be slightly indignant." 

StiU the " picture " could not be so easily effaced frpm the 
sculptor's mind, as the monk fancied. Eloquently he pleaded-— 
StiU Percy had seen Orsini on his knees before Ersilia, kissing 
her hand, which was not withdrawn, but freely given. He could 
not banish that fact, even when the monk dilated on the possibility, 
that at that moment Ersilia might have been thanking Orsini, 
and what could he do but pay that respectful deference — a national 
custom, too ? But he urged no longer — " time must prove." At 
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length he said, " Meanwhile, Sir, you must rally from this prostra- 
tion, and aid in the recovery of a persecuted orphan." ;<:■ 

The warmth and interest, thus warmly expressed, tootiCeffect, 
but the present was not the moment for deeper revelationst^- 

After Orsini's departure for Paris, his sister, to whom l^ihad 
confided his disappointment, and who was bitter with resedttnent 
at her brother's being refused by the Signorina Inglese, and the 
pride of her family slighted, confided her pique, in a letter to 
a friend in Home. This fiiend was an extremely just and ami^ible 
woman, and was the head of a rival coterie to the March^'s. 
and, of course, the scandal had not passed her door without 
entering. But fortunately she was ready to meet it, for that very 
morning her letter from Orsini's sister gave her power to correct 
the false report, now in everybody's mouth. 

" Miss Howard, the niece of the Marchesa (thus did the letter 
run), had gone off on to the lake to save an idiot child, who had 
floated away in a boat, and a terrible storm had driven the boat to 
shore, and the girl, in a faint, had been carried into her villa, 
where, as soon as she was sufficiently restored to speak, she had 
refiised her brother's offer of marriage, on the ground that she was 
engaged. The Marchesa had inveigled her brother into the hope 
of marrying a large fortune, and had encouraged him to believe, 
too, that Miss Howard would finally accept him ; and now all 
was at an end, and her brother had gone to Paris, and she never 
expected to see him again." 

This contradictory report soon floated up, and was borne on 
the current of tongues and breaths till it reached the Marchesa's 
coterie. A great sensation, of course, was the result, and it was 
surprising the sad aspect of human nature it brought to light. 

Even Miss Carter, who had no particular spite against Ersilia, 
had not been slow to believe the unfavourable report, nor backward 
either in giving it impetus. 

Tongues that had been busy in circulating the false report, 
were slow now in corroborating the true one. 



CHAPTER XXXTII. 



HOTEL OENAZZINI. 



" Calm and placid slept the lake, 
Profoundly deep and still; 

Night threw her mantle over all. 
And wove her wondrons q;>ell ; 

Entranced, I at my window stood. 
And listened to the nightingale.* 



A.B.JA Oeyf. 



It was a lovely evening. On the terrace of Hotel Genazzini, 
Bellagio, sat a young man in an arm-cbair, evidently recovering 
from recent illness ; still he was well enough to hold a cigar in 
his mouth, and to listen with marked attention to the Carthusian 
doctor, who was sipping a cup of cafe noir at a table beside him. 
A young lady sat on a footstool near the young man, and was 
sketching the Tower and cypress on the other side. Evidently 
an intimacy had sprung up between the doctor and the patient. 
Who is that cracking his whip and bustling up the steps ? We 
recognise Sir Harry, who had come all the way from Home to look 
after Percy, several days before having received the news of 
Ersilia's innocence with alacrity. 

" What's in the wind now ?" was his first exclamation, as he 
approached the trio. '' Have you settled the affairs of the nation 
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yet ? It is quite as much as I can do to hold my tongue, and if it 
were not for this philosopher here/* clapping Percy on the hack, 
" I helieve I should beat you all ! If I were only a young man, 
I would forestall you, old fellow, and go and marry her at once ; 
restore her fortune to her, refit old Aldobrandi, tear down the 
tapestry, put the old chest and coffers on for firewood," (a general 
smile followed this last) " take my bride there, put the Marchesa 
into a strait jacket, hang Ambrogio, settle five hundred a year on 
Maggie, and," (pausing and making a military salute to the 
Carthusian,) " with your leave, take off that gown and hood, throw 
the beads into the lake, lend you my military dress, epaulettes 
and spurs, and introduce you into the world again." 

" Hush !" interposed Percy. 

" Hush ! why am I to hush ? The time is approaching, and 
as soon as Mr. Trafford gets here, I shall take my stand in the 
field with a vengeance. Would'nt I like to set fire to those walls," 
pointing with his riding whip to Aldobrandi, " and watch it burn 
to ashes ! " 

" Why I thought you were intending to live there a moment 
ago, in imagination at least," said Percy, smiling. 

" Many a day, I mean to pass there, young man, yet — after 
the honeymoon is over, eh Percy ? There, don't get cross now, 
we all know you make a very serious business of your love, but 
we must have a bit of fiin, for all that, won't we. Miss Annie ? 
Come, let us go for a walk, and leave these two philosophers to 
mystify each other, and empty their ideas in smoke, shall we ? 
Let us be off!" 

Annie, like the rest of the world, never thought of opposing 
any proposition Sir Harry might make, so, catching up her hat, 
she followed him, leaving the two to the maturing of their schemes. 

** Come along, my dear, I must give you lessons in walking, 
I see," and away went Sir Harry in strides that would have baffled 
even Ersilia, although he was always bringing up his favorite as 
a model in walking, as well as in everything else. 
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" Old men always have their hobbies, Miss Annie, and Ersilia 
is mine confessedly/' 

Sir Harry was altogether too nervous for a lady*s escort that 
day ; he dragged poor Annie along, regardless of hedges or ditches, 
bent on the one idea of contrasting Ersilia's powers of walking to 
the disadvantage of every young lady in general, and of Miss 
Percy in particular. 

"Just like my daughter, I see; she pinches her feet into 
boots that are half a size too small for her, and attempts coantiy 
walks in hoops that did well enough for court ladies in Addison's 
time, but are quite out of place on dusty roads like these." 

Poor Annie felt the sarcasm, thoagh she could not confess to 
the undue proportions of her skirts ; but knowing the old baronet's 
idiosyncracies, and weakness for Miss Howard, she did not 
contradict him. 

" Now there's Ersilia Howard, who can keep pace with me," — 
and the stride increased in length — " and she wears nice large 
boots, and she is a real country girl. And that is not all, she is 
as beautiful as heart can wish in the drawing room too, ah !" 

The enthusiastic old man snapped his fingers, and dis- 
cerning a twig of some size in the road, as there was no fire upon 
which to vent his overcharged sympathies, with his heavy walking 
stick he made a violent charge on the unoffending twig, intending 
to hurl it into the lake — what was his grief and vexation to find 
he had missed his aim, and had discharged an unwelcome coup de 
galanierie into Miss Percy's face. 

Annie would have been surprised had it been anybody or any- 
where else. However resentful she might have felt at the moment, 
it was dissipated by the assiduous efforts on the part of the 
offender, not only to remove the unwelcome offering, but by the 
not less assiduous use of a red silk India handkerchief, which Sir 
Harry employed vigorously, threatening to smother her utterly. 

She now humbly proposed returning to the hotel, reserving to 
herself the thought that while Sir Harry continued to be in his 
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present effervescent state, she would not at least try " consti- 
tutionals ** with him in the future. Sir Harry might go through 
thick and thin for a hobhy, but surely he need not drive her through 
thick and thin too, in way of dusty roads, muddy ditches, and 
hedge strippings. 

" We can do nothing until Mr. Trafford comes," said Percy 
after his sister had left, to the friar, who finished his coffee, and 
drew, his chair nearer to the invalid. 

" I wonder you think it best to keep Miss Howard in the dark 
all through the trial. I should like to see her stand before it all. 
What a pity Melsi*s dead.** 

" I should not," rejoined Percy, " the position would be too 
trying, and she ought not to be exposed to it. Ha ! there comes 
Maggie ! A letter ? '* 

" Si, Signore.'' 

" You had better read it now,'* said the friar, " for there come 
your sister and Sir Harry." 

" Stay one moment I Your story, Padre, is a deep one, I wish 
you would give a history of your strange life to the world some 
day. You have played a deep part, not to be discovered either. 
Wli^t horrible (revelations ! Do you think the Marchesa knows all 
the workings of that arch-fiend Father Ambrogio ? *' 

" No ! few of them ; but I have not begun to give you the 
whole of the catalogue of that man's crimes. I should not like 
to be called to confess him at the last, nor be burdened with his 
sins, which I could not in conscience remit." 

" Here then," interrupted Percy, " are the plain proofs of the 
case — a romance of the twelfth century, enacted in the nine- 
teenth. A plot, the aim of which, is to proselytize an heiress, and 
rob her of her rights and independence. The perpetrators are 
two, one a well-born lady, the other a Jesuit doctor. Time, 
thought, method, and above all, coolness, can be the on^ safe 
means of action. It is a formidable array of fact, a battle between 
truth and falsehood, wrong and right. But after we get Mr. 
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Trafford's testimony, the box Melsi left, and your witness, we shall 
he formidable too, if that good old Sir Harry will only keep out 
of the way, and not spoil everything before the time." 

'* You must go in now, Mr. Percy. The evening air is damp. 
I will see you in the morning." 

The Monk took his leave, just as Sir Harry and Miss Percy 
came back. 

Edward went in ; and drawing a chair, took out his letter, 
broke the seal, and read it. His pale cheek glowed, his hand 
trembled. It was a very long letter, crossed and re-crossed, and 
every word, every syllable had an interpretation significant to 
him. 

Reader, we cannot peep over his shoulder, and tell you the 
contents of that letter. It was not the first one, nor the second, 
nor the third, Percy had received since his convalescence, for the 
Carthusian had not contented himself with easing Percy's mind 
alone, but had worked to establish the old confidence between the 
lovers. Wo may infer that some upbraiding had passed, some 
reproaches on both sides, for want of faith and trust. But 
whatever those first letters contained, it is certain now, neither 
reproaches nor distrust stained or sullied a page of those 
messages on either side. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



AT ROME AGAIN. 



Fleecy clondB of incense float; 

With fainting day the frescoes die, 
And the last candle's flickering flame 

Through solemn silence swoons away. 
Then float npon the dreamy air 
Strains as firom another sphere, 

Unearthly wail from nnseen choir — 
Nor instrument, nor golden wire, 

But voices only cry to Thee — 
" Hare mercy, mercy, Lord, on me." 

Palm Sunday had come and gone. The Cardinals and 
Ambassadors had each received their palm-branch, and had 
walked in stately procession through the vast area of St. Peter's. 
It had been a theatrical spectacle to Protestant eyes — a church- 
court, if we may so profane a description of a " funzioni '* at St. 
Peter's. But we may lose ourselves in imagination of the whole 
scene in its pictorial character, laying aside, if we can, what jars 
upon conviction. St. Peter's has its own charm, its own peculiar 
climate, its own absorbing interest. Its wonderful magnitude 
and vast proportions are almost impossible to realize, until the 
eye drops upon the doves on the pillars, or upon the cherubs at 
the font, the latter only six feet high ! 

It was now Good Friday. All the world of Rome was in St. 
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Peter's, yet the space seemed empty. There was a dense crowd. 
We could hear the footsteps pattering on the mosaic pairement, 
like the sound of rain-drops firom the roof. Let us look down the 
long perspective of aisles, arched in gilded Arabesque, where 
monumental tombs and effigies of Popes line the walls. Or if the 
mind wearies with the repose of silent statuary, let it be startled 
— for surely it will be — by a glance at Bernini's colossals, which, 
until you approach them, appear of ordinary size in the niches 
they occupy. But the distrait of garments is suggestive of the 
rude fingerings of a high wind, and of anything but repose, and 
only leads one to the conviction that the affectation and caricature 
of Bemini*s works in St Peter's, add little to, and detract much 
from, the solemnity of this grand interior, and the mind falls back 
in refreshing thought to Michael Angelos never -£Edling dignity 
and power. But we have lingered long enough, looking through 
this magnifying lens, for such is the effect of endeavouring to 
familiarize the eye and mind to these vast proportions. 

" Shall we not take our stand on the ' Scala Regia ' to be 
ready when the doors of the Sixtine chapel are opened ?" enquired 
a young lady, who in a rich black silk dress, and long veil, 
fastened by Etruscan pins, was leaning on the arm of an elderly 
gentleman, whom we recognise as Sir Harry Osborne. 

"Horrible crowd, my dear; you will not faint though. I 
know you can endure a crowd without vinagrette, or fear, for a 
wonder." 

How pale that face has grown. Thinner, too, than it used to 
be ; and yet an expression of sweet, calm joy has settled over the 
features — an indescribable look of happiness rests there. 

Ersilia was happy ; and Sir Harry had, unknown to the 
Marchesa, and as a prelude to future plans, coaxed the Lady 
Superior to allow his niece, as he chose to call her, to witness 
the ceremonies. 

Perhaps the Recluse was glad to have her enjoy the oppor- 
tunity ; for the watchful eyes of those devout Sisters had been 
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fixed on their new pupil, and it had not escaped their vigilance, 
that " a change had already come over the spirit of her dream." 
She was restless, wretched, and often in tears when she first 
came — now she was calm, resigned, and happy. Was she finding 
peace through the influences that surrounded her? They 
thought so. They had no idea of the real cause of her present 
happiness. Only to Sister Rosalie had the. secret of her jdy 
been confided. 

" Ton my word, it really is not worth the trouble after all, 
is it, my dear ? " said Sir Harry, stooping and looking under the 
veil that half concealed that expressive face. 

If Ersilia did in her heart wish for another arm to lean upon, 
a sympathy more attuned to her own, she did not even admit 
it to herself, for Sir Harry was so kind, and so true a friend. 

" Bless my soul ! we shall be crushed to death. Stand your 
ground, my dear." 

At length the word was given, the soldiers fell back, and the 
crowd pressed forward up the stairs to the Sixtine Chapel. 
Ersilia was soon lost in contemplation of Michael Angelo's grand 
fresco, so slightly impaired by time, whose hand it is to be hoped 
, will ever touch with reverence this mighty bequest to the 
Vatican. 

But in the midst of Ersilia's reverie and silence, the triangle 
of yellow candles, illustrative of the life and passion of our 
Saviour, were, one by one, being extinguished during the solemn 
chanting of the " Penitential Psalms.'* Sir Harry, not finding 
his young charge particularly talkative, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the eccentricity of these " silent moods," as the 
Marchesa called them, had yielded to the spell of the hour 
after his own fashion, and leaning his head upon his opera 
glass, had dropped asleep. Darker and darker grew the chapel, 
more and more shadowy the frescoes, and now the single remain- 
ing candle had vanished, and the unearthly wail of the 
" Miserere " had begun. Where were the voices — the unseen 
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cboir ? The harmony seemed to float through the mists of the 
painted air, clouded with incense, like the voices of angels. 

Ersilia knew how to understand the pictorial character of 
this wonderful harmony — it was Allegri's. She, too, closed her 
eyes, and gave up her ear and soul captive to the imploring strains. 
The tears came as her soul drank in the deep pathos of those 
words, " Have mercy. Lord, on me." Voice after voice, in its 
solemn wail, floated on the scented air, then high angel- voices 
mingled with the deeper, stronger notes, which seemed more 
human in their need, till the wondrous harmony gradually died 
away in silence and darkness. 

Sir Harry touched his companion, and whispered, " We had 
better let the crowd go first, my dear, and not be in a hurry to 
rush into this mob." 

That touch brought back Ersilia from a long thought-journey. 
She started. 

" Come, come ! cheer up, my dear ; I would'nt have brought 
you, if I thought it would have made you so miserable.^ {Ton my 
word, it's enough to give one the blues to stand two mortal hours 
in that crowd to hear such a melancholy tune. For my part, my 
dear, I don't think it's worth the trouble. Do you ? I took a 
good nap through the worst part of it, when the music got so 
doleful, and it grew so dark one could not see an inch before one's 
nose. All very fine, my dear, to read about, and for sentimental 
young ladies, but you and I are above all that nonsense !'* And 
Sir Harry pressed Ersilia' s arm closer to his side. 

Certainly his inopportune remarks had the effect of awaking 
Ersilia from any dream in which she might have lost herself, 
and the practical quality of these observations forced on her, was 
really useful in dispelling all illusions. 

" Kouse up, my dear ! What do you think of it ? Here I've 
been talking this half-hour, and you have not opened your lips." 

Certainly, if all that was in that mind could find utterance, 
there would be no want of idea to express ; but Ersilia was more 
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silent than ever, and longed to get back to the Convent and 
Sister Rosalie, for she could not help admitting to herself, that 
dear, kind Sir Harry was a regular bore on such occasions, and 
the last person in the world to go with, and listen to the sublime 
strains of Palestrina, or Allegri, in the Sixtine chapel. 

Her account to Sister Eosalie was very amusing, particularly 
her description of the moment which Sir Harry had chosen, 
when she was most under the spell of the music, to offer her a 
sandwich, and attract her attention to the Pope's copious use of 
snuff, and his display of a flaming scarlet handkerchief of untold 
dimensions. 

If it is true that a guilty conscience finds its accuser in stones, 
then Home may be said to be paved not only with footprints of 
blood, but with the evidences and secret witnesses of many an 
evil conscience. Padre Ambrogio's antiquarian taste for these 
stones of Borne had led him for his afternoon stroll to the classic 
shades of the Appian way. Along that venerable road, renowned 
for the historical and classic memories of nineteen centuries, the 
Padre wandered. He had passed the sepulchre of Cecilia 
Metellus, that '* stern round tower of other days, and firm as a 
fortress with its fence of stone.** The Campagua now began to 
open her solemn chapters, page upon page. Along the solemn 
way, lined with the monuments of the past and dead, the priest 
went on ; a lonely hawk skimmed over the blue fields of cloudless 
sky, now soaring to some high cliff, or disappearing among the 
ruins of some ivy cherished temple or sepulchre. The Padre, 
we must confess, yielded himself up to the poetry of the scene and 
the hour. He had limited his afternoon stroll to the distant pines, 
and he hoped to reach them before the Marchesa's carriage, which 
was to meet him, came in sight. The pines, though, were far in 
the distance, and no Italian likes to be overtaken by sunset, or by 
the malarious breath of evening in the Campagna. He was 
weaving his plans, like the spider, whose delicate thread he had 
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been watching in the grass. Conscienoe was wwking — sennoDS 
in stones were preaching. He quickened bis pace, as he heard 
footsteps behind him. Footsteps of Conscience ? No, it was oolj 
a bare-footed Friar. The usual ciTilities were exchanged, and it 
was obvious the Padre considered it as intrusion in the Friar to 
persist in walking on with him. With an air of nerroos impa- 
tience he bade him " Buona sera," determined to leaye the pines 
for another occasion. 

The Friar was not slow in perceiving he was r^arded as tin 
de trop, though he turned round with the Padre, and still kept 
at his side. 

The Carthusian, for such he was, presently opened the con- 
versation, and strange enough, among other observations, he 
alluded to the late scandal of Miss Howard, and freely discussed 
the menage of the Marchesa, in a way which astounded the Jesuit, 
who did not recognize the right to such intelligence, except under 
the privilege of his own peculiar fraternity. The pith and marrow 
of their discourse we shall learn hereafter, from the Padre s own 
lips, for the Marchesa's carriage was coming, and parted the two. 

What an evening ! The great Angelo's dome was half veiled 
in violet-coloured clouds. The sun was going down in splendour 
from his purple throne, spangled with jasper, tearing up the pas- 
sionate west into golden and scarlet tatters. Black clouds of 
cathedral shape, reared themselves into pinnacle, tower, and 
belfry. Soft fleecy ones floated along the molten gold, like 
, angels. Silver temples, flllagreed and starred, were gradually 
dissolving with the approaching evening. How short-lived, how 
momentary was the illusive picture of that Eoman sky, for as 
soon as the torch of the west was inverted, the splendour suddenly 
died. Where were the sDver temples, the cathedral, the angels ? 
Gone ! and black caverns, and mountains of mystery supervened, 
in which the thunder might hide, and the lightning secrete his 
vengeance. Such was the sky, portentous and gloomy, that fell 
upon that carriage and its inmates. The talk had been in Italian, 
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and the subject seemingly partook of the color of the sky-scenery. 
When the Padre handed the Marchesa out of her carriage, with 
pale che^k and heavy step, she hastened upstairs into her own 
boudoir. 



CHAPTER XXXV, 



ersilia's last controversy at the convent. 



*' A heart settled upon a thought of undentandlng Is as a fUr plsdatarlag on the 

wall of a gallery.*'— ^ffcctef, ix. 18. 

" To be impressed with the solemn strains of the ' Miserere * is 
not an acknowledgment that the Roman church is gaining 
ascendancy over my convictions/' said Ersilia in a calm, decided 
voice to Sister Agatha, who had surprised her as usual in her 
evening stroll in the Convent garden. 

" But my child," replied Sister Agatha, " that * Miserere * 
you so admire, is intended to draw wayward souls into truth. 
You, who appreciate the pictorial character of the music, should 
also as quickly perceive its intention. Many a soul has been 
drawn into the church through the power of her music." . 

" I could not be drawn by the power of music into an error, 
where the truth of Christ's religion is endangered," replied Ersilia. 

" Look how you have been deserted, persecuted, maligned, and 
driven, in spite of yourself, to take refuge in the arms of the 
mother church. Here, in this religious house, you confess to 
have found an asylum, and peace at last, and yet, mademoiselle, 
you refuse to embrace that faith which has been your salvation in 
one way, at least." 
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Sister Rosalie at this moment left her occupation, which was 
cutting roses to decorate the high altar, and drawing near to 
Ersilia, put her arm within, her *8. 

** Your Reformed Church, as you choose to call it,** continued 
Sister Agatha, " denies doctrines of salvation." 

" None, Sister Agatha ! not one doctrine of salvation. Cer- 
tainly she denies all * Romish ' doctrines, concerning purgatory, 
worshipping and adoration of images, pardons, invocation of saints, 
and all such heresies as are vainly invented and grounded on no 
warrant of Scripture. Your own St. Athanasius, the champion 
of your church, who was forty-six years a bishop, has left no 
passage in any one of his writings, even countenancing the 
* Invocation of Saints.' He directs all men to follow the example 
of holy men and pious women, but never recommends, nor 
intimates the necessity there should be in invoking their succour 
after death. Then St. Augustine, in his work on * True Religion,* 
implicitly enjoins words to this effect : * Let not our religion be 
the worshipping of dead men, because, if they lived piously, 
they are not disposed to seek such honors ; but they wish Him to 
be worshipped by us, by Whom, being enlightened, they rejoice 
that we are deemed worthy of being partakers with them. 
Saints are to be honored on the ground of imitation, not to be 
adored on the ground of religion. Therefore we honor them with 
love, not with service.' You reproved me last night with 
ignorance of the writings of the Church fathers. I have read 
alone, and with Sister Rosalie on the subject. In the writings of 
St. Augustine, I could not find a passage that leads to the supposi- 
tion that he either invoked the Virgin Mary, or the Saints, or 
that he put any confidence in the Virgin's intercessory character. 
Sirenus would not tolerate images in Gregory's time ; though 
Gregory, it seems, approved of their usefulness, yet Sirenus paid 
no attention to the Pontiff's wishes, and continued to preach 
against images and other ' abuses.' After three years, the Pontiff 
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repeated his remonstrance, but Sirenos would not listen, and 
destroyed all the images he could find.** 

" Hush ! ** interposed Sister Agatha, in stem reboke, " joa 
maj have superficially skimmed over the Protestant version of 
the writings of the Others, and you read with an nn-illuminated 
eye. The Holy Spirit, alas ! has not brought you out of darkness 
and error yet.** 

" Darkness and error ! " exclaimed Ersilia. ** Yoa mean I 
have not been dragged out of the light of Truth, into the dark- 
ness and error. You advise me, like Padre Ambrogio, to ^^pe 
about in the midnight of the fifth and ninth centuries. The 
fourteenth century is quite far enough back for me to go, to find 
all I wish to combine — the days of Wickliffe and Hoss, the 
days after Luther had preached down ' the Indulgences, ' and 
that glorious morning when the principles of the Reformation 
were established, at the 'peace of Westphalia.* Sister Agatha, 
Italy is the last place in the world for a favorable impres- 
sion of your religion. We judge of the soundings of truth and 
Christianity by the practical fruits it bears. If we could see 
the people, 'for whom Christ' died, blessed by their religion, 
enlightened in their understandings, prosperous and happy in 
their condition, we should be constrained in spite of our pre- 
judices to believe religion was * pure and undefiled,' but — do we 
see it in Italy — this beautiful Italy, favoured of God in soil and 
sky ? — a once gifted people, a land of genius for centuries, now 
dying out, crushed and oppressed by her Eeligion. Our Church 
has ' come out of her ; * we are forced to see that the Italian 
people cannot say, that * in her, are her people blessed. * Italy 
is her own biographer, she needs no foreign pen to tell her story. 
The system that has ruined her, is emblazoned on her Papal 
Government, which tolerates no progress — no liberty of conscience 
— no light. Yes ! Sister Agatha ! The Roman Church is true 
to her character, as drawn in the glowing language of the 
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Apocalypse : — * How much she hath glorified herself and lived 
deliciously, yet her troubles shall come in a day.' " 

" There, dear," said Sister Rosalie, laying her hand on Ersilia's, 
** May God and the Blessed Virgin draw you yet to the truth !" 

"May — ?" 

" The Blessed Virgin draw you to the truth ! " 

" What has the Blessed Virgin to do with drawing souls into 
the truth ? Bather say, Sister Rosalie, may God in Christ en- 
lighten my ignorance, and help me to adorn more successfully the 
high doctrines I profess, as well as so feebly fight for. She who 
was called * Blessed among women,' the mother of our Lord, I 
could not, would not, disrespect, but from God only can I look for 
light and truth." 

The two nuns left the garden together. Stern Sister Agatha 
did not compromise with Sister Rosalie, she scolded her, accused 
her of weakness, and of worse faults, in not having broken down 
the arrogance and heresy of her charge. 

" You are so infatuated with the girl, you cannot see a fault 
in her," she said. 

Ersilia did not follow the nuns. She lingered long in the 
garden, among the flowers and the orange trees, until the moon 
climbed the high wall that shut in the convent, and its light drew 
bunches of shadow-leaves at her feet. The calm influence soon 
soothed and tranquillized her mind, and when the voice of the nuns 
at their evening vigil broke upon the night, she took up the flowers 
that had laid on the wall beside her, and noiselessly stole into the 
chapel, to a lonely seat in a comer, near Volterra*s picture of the 
" Descent from the Cross." The vestal lamp only lifted from the 
obscurity the left hand group in the picture, where the women, in 
their grief, are waiting for their dead Christ. A solemn moment — 
that hopeless, broken-hearted anguish of the Virgin mother. 
" Perhaps not strange," thought Ersilia, " that out of this pure and 
elevating love for the Virgin mother, should spring the dangerous 
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delusion of her power to save, and her authority to bless." Dimly 
through the chapel she could discern the figures of the nuns. 
Softly the strains of the organ breathed the sweet evening hymn — 

" Hail tbou resplendent star, 
Which shinest o*er the main, 
Blest mother of onr God, 
And ever Virgin Queen." 



CHAPTEB XXXVI. 



THE* MABGHESA*S ILLNESS, AND FADBE AMBBOGIO'S DOWNFALL. 



*' Or ever the idlrer cord l)e loosed, or the ^Iden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain, or the vheel broken at the dstem." Eceles, ziL 6. 



The windows of the palace were darkened, the heavy velvet 
draperies were drawn across the deep alcoved windows. A part 
of the casement was open, and the sweet hreath of orange 
blossoms, mingled with jasmine, scented the air, as it gently 
blew into the March esa's room. 

A wreck of a once beautiful ship, dismantled, and now driven 
into the remorseless sands, might help to illustrate our picture. 

The woman of the world was about to leave for ever that 
world which she had so long and faithfully served ; and it had 
been a gay and frivolous life — to use no stronger adjectives, for we 
naturally soften our asperity at the bedside of the dying. It is 
not for us to judge one another. Her life had been on the wave- 
crests of prosperity, luxury, and popularity — a dangerous sea, 
upon whose shores grow many an artificial, poisonous plant and 
weed, which entangle the steps of all those who embark their 
souls' interests upon that treacherous shore. 

Under the rich brocade that draped the carved bedstead, lay 
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the Marchesa. On the stand near, was a bunch of beautiful 
flowers, a casket inlaid with gems, a plate of grapes, and 
Turkish sweetmeats. Benson was in ' and out of the room, 
officious in her well-meant, but not always acceptable, zeal to 
promote the sufferer's comfort. 

The elegance and refinement that pervaded the spacioas 
room, forces back memory to another room, in a tower, strangelj 
contrasted. 

The blue satin arras that lined the walls, with crest em- 
broidered in thread of gold, shed a soft, dreamy light on the 
interior. 

We return in thought to those mouldy, mildewed walls in 
Melsi*8 tower, — the rooks, the ivy, the damp, the spiders. The 
rich oak-carved furniture, the faded, but still unrivalled frescoes, 
the gilded cornice, and the inlaid mosaic floor, with its leopard 
skin before the couch, carry us back again to poor Melsi in her 
tower. 

Do we question the providence of God ? Does the text come 
to us, " Never have I seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread," as we recount the mysterious fate of one 
harmless creature, innocent and God-loving, who was deserted 
and persecuted ; and another, whose earthly sun had ever shone 
in splendour and glory over a life neither innocent nor God-loving ? 

But stay. Melsi 's sun was darkened and clouded through 
life, but Melsi's sun went down in glory and beauty, though 
behind the hills of want and misery. Take heed, ye faithless, 
how ye dare question what God appoints. The Marchesa has 
yet the " dark stairs ** to climb. Will there be a light for her at 
the top ? Will the satin and the gold, the frescoes and the 
wealth, help then ? Will the Marchesa's sun go down behind 
the hills in splendour? We will pray for it. ** Judge not, that 
ye be not judged." And yet how beautiful that lonely death in 
the tower was ! That miserable room was the ante-room of 
heaven. 
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" Sister Rosalie, Sister Rosalie," feebly articulated the Mar- 
chesa, raising herself slightly from the pillows, and throwing her 
hands out restlessly upon the silken coverlet. 

Sister Rosalie had gone into the dressing-room to prepare 
some medicine lately prescribed. The Marchesa rang the little 
silver bell that lay on the pillow beside her, which brought the 
sister instantly. Noiselessly she approached the bed, smoothed 
the coverlet and turned the pillows. 

" Sister Rosalie, do you think Ersilia will ever forgive me ? " 

" Do not agitate yourself now, Signora mia, you are not able to 
bear any excitement.** 

" I am not prohibited from seeing whom I choose though," was 
the response, delivered in the old imperious manner, " order Har- 
vey to close the conservatory doors. It will be necessary to secure 
them from invasion of Sir Harry, for if he comes to enquire after 
me, he may, by way of amusing himself, as there are no fires, 
strip all the leaves off the plants as he used to do at Aldobrandi,'* 
and a smile lighted the sallow face of the speaker. ''You see I am 
quite well enough to see Ersilia, for I can joke." 

A fit of coughing curtailed the effort to say more, and Sister 
Rosalie withdrew to the window. The nun foresaw too plainly 
there might be difficulty in accomplishing the Marchesa*s wish 
to see Ersilia. 

"Tell Benson to come here." Benson came. " Benson, mind 
and tell Mazzini that she is not to put the black blonde on the 
velvet boddice, but to wait till I am able to try it on ; and see that 
the order for my dinner dresses and coiffures goes to Paris at once, 
that I may not have to wait, as I did last year." 

In order to connect the preceding events, it is necessary to 
inform the reader, that as soon as Sir Harry had been convinced 
of the false report in circulation concerning Ersilia, he busied 
himself with " ferreting out," as he said, the whole truth. For 
that purpose he had gone to Como to find Percy, on which mission 
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we have already met him, and on his return appointed himself as 
the umpire of the case. 

The first step he took, was to constitute himself as Srsilia's 
guardian, and the second to remove her from the convent, and 
place her under the protection of the Consulate. The Marcheaa's 
ilbiess prevented her from taking any steps to thwart Sir Harry, 
even if she had wished to do so. This change was even m<H« 
trying than the convent, for Ersilia had hecome attached to the 
sisterhood, and of course must part from Sister Rosalie— she who 
had been her comfort, and whose faithful friendship had sastained 
her through all her sufferings and doubts. 

The Consul was a plain, straight-forward man of few words. 
His wife was one of a type very recognisable. She was hard in 
character, angular and acute. Very just in the administration 
of all those duties that fell within her own practical sphere; 
uncongenial as a companion out of it, and possessing the power 
of dispersing her own opinions in that particular way, which 
generally had the effect of making everybody feel their own 
imperfections and shortcomings before an altitude they might in 
vain attempt to reach. Such a lady was not particularly 
qualified to be either a friend or companion to Ersilia in her 
present position, for, notwithstanding she was convinced that 
Miss Howard had been cruelly maligned, still she believed 
herself called upon to let no opportunity escape of enforcing 
those precepts of virtue and excellence, which would have been 
most acceptably received, had it not been for the way in which 
they were urged. There is a way of bestowing counsel, which 
acts like a spur upon the wheel of motive and resolution. There 
is another way which acts as a drag on that wheel, and hinders 
and blunts the better impulse. Mrs. Consul saw no faults in 
herself or her own, but was keen-sighted enough to perceive all 
the faults and failings in her neighbours. 

** Three against one, three against one, my boy ! " exclaimed 
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Sir Harry, in the midst of his assembled family, Percy being the 
one addressed. "We will settle it all. The Carthusian has 
opened the gate, and we Ve only got to walk in and bombard the 
citadel. Ah ha ! and we will have that ex-Marchesa stand on 
guard, till we come out again with the plunder. Come ! don't 
put on that hang-dog look, as if you thought " 

" You are rather sanguine," interrupted Percy. 

"And you, Percy, are the most despondent dog that ever 
crossed my path.*' 

" Hot, Sir Harry ! " 

"Why man, if you were a little more active like me, you 
could be a married man and settled 'down, for all I know, at 
Aldobrandi, before this day month. I will be orator, of course, 
only I want you to support me." 

" You had much better let Mr. Percy take the chair, and open 
the discussion, papa," drawled out Miss Osborne, who had taken 
more seriously than ever to affectation and crochet, since it was 
daily growing more and more palpable that Mr. Percy would never 
put the mystic circle round the fourth finger of her left hand, to 
assuage his grief for Ersilia's unworthiness and misdemeanours. 

" Eh ? hem ! what ? ** growled Sir Harry, " what does the girl 
Say?" 

Lady Mary coughed. 

" What does she say ? *' repeated the baronet. 

Oh no ! not hot-headed Sir Harry. Alas ! there was no outlet 
this time upon which to wreak his vengeance ; no cushion to cut, 
no canary bird to firighten, no grate to demolish, no tongs to unhinge, 
nor Blenheim spaniel to startle. There was no other target but 
poor Lady Mary, and she had been the silent inoffensive one of 
the party. With two strides the paterfamilias planted himself 
opposite the " echo," and had it not been for the restraint imposed 
upon him by Percy's interposition, we cannot answer for the con- 
sequences. 
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" If it were not for Mr. Percy being hero, I would make jou take 
your steps pretty freely in a highland fling, to the tune of " 

" * Draw the sword, Scotland,' eh ?" interrupted Percy, coming 
to the aid of Lady Mary, who suddenly collapsed araong the 
cushions of the sofa, till nothing was visible but her cap and 
smelling salts, for she naturally could not discern why such an 
attack should be made on her. It is not for us to say what a great 
bore Percy thought Sir Harry was at the present crisis, when 
calmness and judgment were the only weapons to be employed to 
settle the approaching combat. 

** I have a good mind to retreat from the field at once, and then 
I should like to see how ' things would go on," said the worthy 
baronet, sinking into an arm-chair and reposing his legs on another 
chair, and drawing a third for one arm, and a fourth for the other, 
thereby proving he could occupy four chairs at a time. After a 
pause, a feeble voice proceeded from the cushions and the 
smelling bottle, and a very " cultivated " titter escaped immediately 
afterwards from the corner where affectation and crochet were 
enacting their little parts to captivate the sculptor, who was deaf, 
and dumb, and blind to all strategems. 

"It's all humbug !'* again reiterated Sir Harry, who really be- 
lieved he was the mainspring of the whole business, and he only 
who had been the means of discovering the great fraud, and 
bringing out the truth. Percy was far too indifferent to try for a 
prestige of that sort. He rather humoured the old baronet 
in his pet illusions. 

"My dear," again persisted the collapsed * echo,' •* these chairs 
in Rome you know, are very frail, it won't do to pull them 
about so ;" for the old man was busily engaged in certain gymnastic 
movements on the three extra chairs, which were not unworthy 
of Blondin. " You know, dear papa," said Miss Osborne " you 
always fidget, so that when the inventory was taken, there were 
seventy scudi of breakeages last winter at Casa Stefianoni, and 
Mamma and I only broke one jug and tumbler between us. You 
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demolished all the rest, and yet harped on that unfortunate jug 
and glass — and you broke three chairs too ! " 

This reminder was too much to bear. The irascible old man, 
to enforce his innocence, merely tested in a very ordinary way, we 
must admit, the chair upon which he was sitting — when lo ! 
to his great surprise, and no less consternation of the trio, the 
four legs all at once took an outward lurch, to use a sea phrase, 
and landed the worthy Baronet very gradually on the tiles beneath 
him. We will not attempt to describe the language or the 
manner in which the victimized epaulet received this humiliating 
leveller of his dignity and pride. 

That the chairs were stuck together with mouth-glue was 
the mosti. refined simile he employed. Though there was no 
denying that the catalogue of abuses that he had inflicted upon 
the " Lares and Penates " of the Roman landlord's apartments 
were excusable, if severe, as they had been employed to illustrate 
or enforce some truth, clinch some nail of debate, or we will 
not hint, — occasional explosions of temper ! 

But after this last "disgrazia," the Baronet rose in a subdued 
manner, and taking his hat and stick, and clutching Percy's arm, 
reminded him it was time to start for the Marchesa's, where 
they hoped to find Padre Ambrogio. 

Percy was obedient, though he was literally in the clouds, 
till roused by Sir Harry's question at the Marchesa's door — " Is 
Padre Ambrogio here? " Sir Harry had not hitherto been 
fortunate enough to find anyone " at home " at the Marchesa's 
since his memorable visit. 

An affirmative was the reply, and Harvey ushered the two 
gentlemen into the library, not omitting to try the patent latch 
of the conservatory as he passed, in strict obedience to his 
mistress's orders. 

Padre Ambrogio was on a lofty pinnacle as the visitors 
entered, — on the top of high steps, with a book-catalogue in his 
hand, re-arranging some ponderous volumes relating to Church 
policy. The library was the collection of the late Marchese's 
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uncle, who was a Cardinal, and Padre Ambrogio had no objection 
to being Cdstode to the venerable array. And it was rumoured 
once — fie on scandal ! — that occasionally valuable missals had 
been found in old curiosity shops, with the crest of Aldobrandi 
but partially torn off. 

At the announcement of visitors, Padre Ambrogio descended 
from his eminence. 

" Our errand is not an agreeable one," began Percy abruptly, 
in obedience to an impatient thrust between the shoulders, 
inflicted by the handle of Sir Harry *s walking stick. 

The Padre, with extreme air of self assurance, sat down, and 
motioned to the guests to sit also. Sir Harry would not accept 
the compliment, but strode about, looking for some target to 
occupy the moments of bye-play, which were few however. 

" Come to the point Percy," at last he said, " we have come 
here, in short — to take an inventory of the goods and chattels 
pertaining to Miss Howard." 

Padre Ambrogio stared. Percy thought the best way, was 
to let the plethoric old Baronet have his say now, and have done 
with it. 

" I am, by your leave," continued the indomitable Sir Harry, 
" appointed guardian of Miss Howard's estates, which you. Sir, 
have, by some unaccountable legal or illegal process, managed to 
make over to the Marchesa's use for her life, to go to your College 
when she is under the sod, eh. Sir ?" 

A livid colour passed over the face of the Jesuit. 

" There's no use in denying it ; it's all exposed, and if you 
make any noise about it, we will bring forward a powerful witness 
to give evidence of the truth. The original Will of . Miss 
Howard's father, — not the copy mind — is in my possession. I 
wonder you did not fulfil yoyr trustee-ship a little more advisedly 
with regard to Melsi." (Another start from the Priest.) *' That 
Will was confided to her, and she left it in charge of Maggie 
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Mitchell to be given, among other relics, at her death, to Miss 
Howard." 

The Padre bit his nails, and a look of unmistakeable fear 
followed these revelations. "And now. Sir! as your trustee- 
ship is to close, and mine is to begin, I require you to give an 
account of that handsome fortune you inveigled into your hands, 
through the simplicity and artless ignorance of a lady, who 
confided in you, as in one to whom is given the cure of souls." 

" Sir ! " at length rejoined the Padre, " if you will adjourn to 
my private study, we shall find a more fitting place than the 
Marchesa's library for such a discussion. Besides," glancing at 
Percy, " we require no third person. Your accusation is fsilse, 
as I can show ; but it will be necessary for you to see certain 
papers which are in my possession, to prove you have maligned 
me. 

Hitherto, Sir Harry had followed Percy's advice, and had 
been cool, calm, and concise; but at the word ** private study," 
the old man sprang from his chair, seized his cane, and struck 
it on the floor, as one sounds the ice beneath the feet, to see if it 
will bear the weight before the venture. • 

" Ah ha I thank you ! I am rather too far on in life — 
rather too stiff in the joints to risk a tSte-a-tSte in the private study 
of a Jesuit doctor ; '' and a laugh half angry and half sardonic, 
followed. " Trap doors, sliding panels, secret chambers, walled 
up closets, and such like, sometimes circuitously lead to 
those agreeable basements in the Vatican. Inquisitorial chambers 
sometimes are discovered in respectable Italian nobleman's 
houses, for instance, Castello Aldobrandi — eh, Percy ? " enforcing 
his words with a loud rap on Percy's knuckles that made him 
wince. 

Seeing this availed nothing, the Padre again urged that 
Mr. Percy should retire. 

" Mr. Percy, Sir, is co-trustee with me." 

" The fewer words the better now, Sir Harry," — broke in Percy. 
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" You may bless jour stars, Mr. Priest, that you have got a 
geDtleman like that to deal with/* pointing to Percy. ** Tliere 
are not many young men who would stand so delicately their 
ground, when when ** 

Percy fchecked the conclusion of the sentence, and rising 
from his seat, stood nearer the Priest. ** You may also bless your 
stars, Sir, that you have such a lady to deal with as Miss Howard, 
who restrains us from taking more summary measures, from pity 
to you.'* 

" Pity ! Pity ! Who dares to pity ? " And the rage of the 
Priest was fearful; such a rapid volley of words followed, that 
even the lips could scarcely give them utterance. 

" Ah ! she is safe now ! You have played your last trick on 
her ! She is not at the Convent of the Trinita di Monti, but far 
away from"^ there." 

The enraged Jesuit started to leave the room. Percy's hand 
was on his shoulder, and with strong grasp he held him. 

" Confess the truth, and we will let you end your miserable 
days as and where you choose. There can be no punishment 
we can inflict, half as poignant as your own condemning 
conscience." 

** Let me go ! let me go ! or or " 

" You will condemn us to the necessity of calling for further 
assistance if you persevere. If you refuse our counsels — for we 
are in power just now — it will be the worse for you." 

Percy relinquished his grasp. " It is useless for you to 
persist now ; we have, for the sake of Miss Howard, pursued this 
lenient course. It will be in vain for you to seek for her, or to 
thwart us now." 

" The angel ! the angel that girl is ! '* grumbled Sir Harry. 

" It was '* repeated Percy, " to conform to Miss Howard's 
wishes, that we have avoided exposing you, not only to the 
world's judgment and sneer, but " 
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" The gallows !'* broke in Sir Harry, no longer able to restrain 
himself. 

" You must come into the study then, I have no papers here,*' 
said the Padre sullenly. 

Percy looked at Sir Harry. 

" Follow you ? No ! not without two loaded guns, and two 
gens-d*armes,'* exclaimed Sir Harry. 

Percy smiled in spite of himself. " You sit here, Sir Harry, 
and I will go into the study." 

" Not an inch shall you stir, you hair-brained desperado ! Fd 
rather face a cannon*s mouth, than cross that threshold !" 

But Percy knew the time must not slip ; the Padre might 
escape and he meant " to strike while the iron was hot." 

Sir Harry, seeing all objection was unavailing, at last 
succumbed, and Percy receiving his parting injunctions not to 
accept any hospitalities, such as wine, &c., followed the Padre. 
They reached the room — it was spacious and gloomy. The 
Jesuit locked the door after him. Percy was now left sole master 
of the field, and was well armed for the encounter. The debate 
was long and hot on both sides. The Priest defended himself 
skilfully — the Sculptor drove his bolts with unflinching hand, and 
yet the papers he had come for, were not forthcoming. 
Expostulations and threats finally succeeded. An ivory chest 
was at last produced, unlocked, and the contents offered for 
inspection. The Priest left it in Percy's hands, and went to a 
closet. Query — were there here pruning hooks, and other weapons 
for the spiritual vocation of a shepherd appointed to guard his 
flock ? 

Percy was intent on the document in question ; though wide 
awake to every movement of the Jesuit, yet a particular clause 
arrested his eye for a moment, and he lost sight of the Priest, 
who passed behind him. Was it a guardian angel that intervened, 
and arrested the impending blow or thrust, whichever it might 
have been ? Percy saw the raised arm, not the weapon, and 
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quickly turning, grappled with the coward who would have struck 
him behind his back. It was a violent struggle, which ended in 
Percy throwing his antagonist on the floor with such violence as 
to stun him. The shock threw from the Priest's breast pocket 
a small dagger with a jewelled hilt. Percy seized it, and 
emptying the box of its musty papers and parchments, quickly 
unlocked the door, and closing it softly after him, before Sir 
Harry had time to ask a question, he hurried him out of the 
house towards home. 

Long the Padre lay insensible. Then waking to conscious- 
ness, started, crawled to his chair, and endeavoured to collect his 
scattered senses. He felt like one brought back from the dead. 
Bewildered, his eye wandered to the table, and there stood his 
strong box, despoiled of all its secrets. He put his hand into 
his breast pocket — the dagger was gone. Shaking with fear, 
dreading apprehension, the conscience-stricken man laid his bald 
head down upon the table, and wept. 

Meanwhile Sir Harry and Edward Percy were on their way to 
the Consulate. It was a long walk, and there was time for a 
lengthened description of the tete-a-tete in the private study. Of 
course Sir Harry could not restrain his admiration of his young 
hero. He talked so loud and vehemently, and flourished his 
stick in such distraction, as threatened to unroof heads and trip 
up heels, if nothing worse. Every now and then he would make 
dead halts, and seizing Percy by the button-hole, would vociferate 
that there was not such another fellow in the world, and if the 
young Continent could boast such plucky ., fellows, he did not 
wonder, for his part, they were such a great people. This, and 
similar compliments, were thrust at Percy right and left, and it 
cannot be denied that nothing pleased Edward Percy more than 
to hear his country lauded, and his people praised. 

The good old Baronet knew how to find the tender spot in 
Percy's heart — his country ; though — we forgive him — he could 
not stay the satire that would, in spite of the good-nature behind 
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it, thrust itself forward, that "although the Ataericaus* were 
staunch as far as their patriotism went, jet somehow they seemed 
to be so fond of the Old World." Had Percy heen less pre-occu- 
pied, he would have gone over the ground again, as he often had 
done, hut they had reached the Consulate, and had entered. 

"Have you enquired after the Marchesa?*' asked Ersilia, as 
the gentlemen entered the Consul's room. 

" Poorly, poorly," was Sir Harry's answer, turning round and 
walking in the direction of a small boudoir where Mrs« Consul and 
ber daughter were sitting. . 

The young lady was engaged in water-colouring, though she 
looked up and answered to Sir Harry's enquiry, that her father had 
just gone out for a few moments on business, but would return 
shortly. 

The anxious face of the Sculptor softened its condensed 
expression in answer to Ersilia, who spoke in an under-tone to 
him. I think she said, " you are tired, dear ! " for Percy's 
look seemed to answer by a question of similar tenderness, as he 
held her hand, turning and turning the serpent ring upon her 
finger, whose diamond eye glittered in the bright sunlight. 

" There will be a rest," we fancy was the rejoinder. Ersilia 
smiled, and a fiEdnt tint stole over her face. 

Sir Harry thought this was long enough for a tSte a tete, as this 
was oiily the third time Percy had found excuse to speak to Miss 
Howard within three hours. Though it must be confessed he was 
getting used to what he considered to be the oddest love-making he 
ever saw. He could not, as he insisted to Lady Mary, under- 
stand the silent meetings of these two. "When he was a boy," 
paying his homage to Lady Mary, there was no such nonsense 
about him. He was jolly about it, and if the truth were known, 
the demonstrative and violent manner in which he probably had 
courted his lady-love, had helped to put the extinguisher once aiyl 
for ever on that lady's individuality, for, to use a hackneyed term, 

2 B 
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she had been " afiraid to say her soul was her own " ever since. 
The "hum drum," of those two lovers was a mjsterj. Sir Harrj 
would persist. 

" Why, they stand,'* he would say, " and look at each other 
for half an hour at a time, and both appear as well satisfied as if 
they had been talking." 

" It is quite evident, Mr. Percy, that it is not your weakness 
to make yourself a hero," said the Consul, when he came in, ** for 
according to Sir Harry's account, you came pretty near being 
murdered by the old priest." 

" But that is not the worst of it," interrupted Sir Harry, taking 
advantage of the occasion. *' It seems that old rascal undertook 
to doubt Miss Howard's being the rightful heir of her father's 
property, and openly avowed that he knew she was not even 
step-daughter to the Marchesa. The old Jesuit may thank his 
stars we have delayed extreme measures ubtil Mr. Trafiford comes 
as a witness to the truth of the girl's history. The case is a 
clear one." 

" And shows the providence of God visibly," added the Consul, 
as he arranged and filed the papers on his table. 

" The casket was there too, with the picture, hair, and letters. 
All that seemed necessary to make the chain complete, link by 
link, except the presence of the Carthusian and Mr. Traflford," con- 
tinued Sir Harry. 

** All in good time," said Percy. 

" The sooner over, the better," rejoined Sir Harry, " for Miss 
Ersilia is so kind-hearted, that ten to one she would rather forfeit 
all her fortune and rights, to save exposing the Marchesa to the 
world's condemnation. It was only last night she said, she 
* would rather go out as a daily governess than injure the 
Marchesa.* And when I reminded her, that the Marchesa had 
injured and deceived her, she was positively as calm as a saint, 
and said, * Poor thing, I pity her,' or some nonsense to that effect. 
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Really, I believe her troubles have weakened her mind, and she 
is going a little mad, for she pities that infamous woman ; and 
for all I know, would have that old wretch Ambrogio go un- 
punished. I wish that worthy old parson would come and settle 
matters/' 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 



THE DAY OF RETRIBUTION. 



** In the day of adyersity, consider.*' 

BecLyVLU. 

The morning came. The day of retribution dawned in clouds 
and rain. Mr. Trafford, though, had not come, but it was 
determined the day of settlement should not be deferred, in 
spite of the Marchesa^s increasing illness. 

"Where is Miss Howard?" enquired Sir Harry Osborne, 
impatiently pacing the room, and snapping his fingers, to the 
disquietude of eyerj one present. " Where is she ?*' 

Nobody answered. In a few moments, Ersilia entered. She 
looked pale and anxious, and the old look of determination was 
written plainly on her face. It disconcerted everyone, e^n 
Percy saw something was impending, as he rose to give her his 
chair. 

" Let nothing be done," she said, with an air of authority. 
The Marchesa is dying ! " 

Dying ?*' exclaimed every voice, " dying ?'* 

Without waiting to perceive the effect of her words, she left 
the room, beckoning to Percy to follow her. After a few moments 
he returned. 
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Ersilia joined Sister Rosalie, who had come for her, and 
prepared to go with her directly to the bedside of the dying 
Marchesa. 

It would baffle all description, the rage Sir Harry was in, to 
find this long-anticipated moment deferred. Sir Harry liked 
scenes, and was not unwilling to perform conspicuous parts 
as a " star ** in the private theatricals of domestic life,-^ 
and now to be so defeated, was more than he could bear. He 
walked, he stamped, he stormed, to say nothing of a work-hot 
upset, a vase of flowers overturned, and other depredations on the 
furniture. 

Meanwhile, Ersilia and Sister Rosalie were on their way to 
the Marchesa's. Ersilia was at first lost in the train of past 
associations in that hated carriage, in which she had received 
80 many lectures from her soi-disant Aunt — the violets, the 
Prince, Percy's studio, all came back vividly to her memory, but 
she was checked by her arrival at the Porte-cocher. 

There is ah ante-chamber 

Between ns and the grave ; 
We seldom pass that threshold, 

Till driv*n by sorrow's wave. 

The soul has her morning hours, her noonday hours, her sombre 
twilight hours. She has her night, too, when, lingering in the 
ante-chamber, she waits for death to dpen the curtains, and let in 
the golden light of Eternal Day. 

The Marchesa had been no exception to this general 
experience. Her soul was passing retrospectively through the 
plastic period of morning life. Her noon-day had been under the 
glare of artificial daylight. Her twilight had brought reflection 
which tied up the past into irrevocable knots, and which night of 
Death alone could untie. She had been descending the hill of 
life, with every earthly aid and support to make her oblivious 
of the £Eict that she must reach the valley of shadows at last, alone 
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— ^the valley of the Shadow of Death. The shadow — mind, that 
precedes the reality ! 

The Retrospection ! How vividly the visions of what are called 
forgotten things, were rising from the oblivion of the worldly Past ! 
Like meteors they startled a dark and moonless sky. The power 
of past association, that mystical web, which entangles us all in 
its subtle meshes, was ensnaring her. How strange it is that'a 
circumstance, a word, a song, a triviality, has power to chain us 
again. A street we have passed through will even recal, not only 
words spoken, but absolutely wake again to memory, the very 
train of thought we had pursued in days that are irrevocably gone. 
Aye, the thoughts that floated wordlessly, as we brushed by the 
uncongenial crowd on our way to the friend whom we loved, or 
from whom we had just parted, will start before us again. The 
house may be shut, the windows darkened, the spider may have 
already curtained the dusty blind, which a few months ago, opened 
to let in the light and sun of presence, before the dreary blank 
of absence had fallen upon the heart. Then comes this mistress 
of the soul — Memory, and strikes the octave afresh, awakening 
some buried melody, which floats back again on the present. 

It was so with the Marchesa, — she looked down a dreary per- 
spective. Association with an earlier period of her life had been 
awakened by the casket that stood beside her, and the little ring 
mentioned before, which she had taken out of its hiding place, 
and put again on her finger — the ring that had been confided to 
her, and which had belonged to Ersilia's mother. Her first 
husband had entrusted it to her, for his child, and she had 
promised to fulfil that trust. She was faithless and false to 
that, as to every other charge. Remorse was coming, and with 
it the "thoughts of other days." The forgotten God of her 
youth, "in mercy, not in wrath," was visiting her. He had 
stricken her down just at the moment that saved her from the 
added mortification of exposure. Ersilia would pot allow the 
trial to begin while the Marchesa was so ill ; as she expressed 
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it in her own language—" Leave her to God, and He will deal 
with her in mercy, not in wrath." 

Aye, very heautiful it was, to see the way in which God was 
dealing with her. As the " silver cord" loosened, association hegan 
to unwind memory, — memory conscience, — conscience remorse. 
** Let him he sick and weary, that at least if goodness lead him 
not, yet weariness may toss him to my hreast." In that silver 
cord's unloosing, the weh of the world and its ties was fast sun- 
dering. Time and her unsubstantial props, conceits, illusions, and 
falsehoods, were vanishing before her very light. " Into the valley 
of the shadow " God meant to lead her for a time, that retrospec- 
tion and conscience might do their perfect work. The "rod" 
now, the "staff" hereafter. Alone in the valley, she must bide 
her time, to feel her need. Not in a moment, nor a day, nor a 
week, could that soul be purified from its worldliness and sin. 
Till then " the staff" must be hidden. 

" Benson ! " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" Benson, you need not do anything about my dresses," said 
the Marchesa feebly, " I shall not want them." 

"Ah, dear lady, you are desponding like to day ; doD*t get dis- 
couraged, the doctor says you are no worse." 

" I think if I recover from this illness, I shall not want them. 
Where is Miss Howard ?" 

" I saw her a moment ago, in the conservatory, my lady. She 
looked tired somewhat." 

" Have I been wandering in my mind again, Benson ? I will 
not take any more opiates, if I have." 

"Yes, my lady, and you talked so much, as how I think 
Miss Howard Vas pained like, for I saw her looking very bad, 
and holding her thumb in her belt, like as she allers does, when 
she wants to hide her feelinks.*' 

The Marchesa sighed. 
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" Shall I call her, m j lad j ? ** asked Benson. 

'* Oh, no, let her rest a little ; she always loTed the oomenra- 
tofj better than the drawing-room, and flowers better than 
people ;** and the Marchesa sighed again. 

" Dear Rosalie,'^ said Ersilia, as thej were talking near the 
oonserYatory, " do not harrj upstairs, come in h«re one naoment, 
yon need rest." 

" Yon need it, dear, more than I do ; joa hare not left the 
bed-side since seven this morning. It will kill yon if joa go on 
so, without sleep too ; and last night yon were np so manj times. 
I am more used to nursing the sick than you are, darling.^ 

" How dreadful it was to see a soul so utterly alone and 
so forsaken ! She was no better after her confession either. 
I do not beUeTe she told all that laid on her conscience." 

" She has put off the day for receiving ' extreme unction,' too,** 
said the Sister ; *' and will not listen to seeing the Bishop, 
until next week." 

*' Hark ! there's the Marchesa*s bell.'* Both hastened to the 
sick room. 

" Ersilia, come here ! " 

Softly the orphan girl drew nearer to the bed, and laid a half 
open tea rose upon the pillow, at the same time raising the 
Marchesa, and placing another pillow behind her. 

" Now open the casement, dear. I wish I could see the distant 
mountains ; I have been so long in this valley alone. I want to 
see the mountains. — " 

Before the sentence was finished, Ersilia, with her usual 
energy, wheeled the bedstead round nearer to the window. A 
look of triumphant joy passed over the invalid's face, as she 
wearily fixed her eye upon the waning landscape. 

At this moment Sister Eosalie came in with firesh grapes, 
and whispered to Ersilia, " Sing one of your songs ; she was so 
soothed last night by them." 
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Ersilia shook her head, and whispered in reply, ** Do not 
propose it. It seems such levity to sing ballads now, but " — 
she drew nearer to the bed, and softly asked, " May I sing a 
hymn to you to-night ?" 

" Yes, dear dear 1 feel as if I should get out of the 

valley at last. I am getting nearer and nearer to the mountain." 

" She is going to wander again," whispered the Nun. " She 
has been all day talking of being in a valley.** 

Ersilia looked out on the cool, gray tints of approaching 
evening, and her sweet voice rose upon the heavy air of the sick 
room like a strain from another world — 

" Nearer, my God, to Thee ! 
Nearer to Thee ! 
E'en though it be a Cross 

That raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee ! 
Nearer to Thee ! 

Tho' like a wanderer. 

The sou goes down, 
Darkness comes over me ; 

My rest a stone ; 
Yet in my dreams 111 be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee ! 
Nearer to Thee I 

Then let the way appear, 

Steps unto Heaven 1 
All that Thou sendest me 

In mercy given ; 
Angels to beckon me, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee I 
Nearer to Thee ! " 

" Ersilia ! I am not so God-forsaken as I was last night." 
" He will * abundantly pardon ;* * Him that cometh unto me, 
I will in no wise cast out,* ** replied Ersilia. 

" It does not seem so hard for me to part with the world. 
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either, as it did. Oh ! that I could live my life over again ! 
Oh ! Ersilia ! But if the agouy I have suffered for my wasted life 
has heen sent me as a punishment, I am punished. And you, too, 
have forgiven me! Blessed be God! Take my hand — I am 
humble now, dear — and let me feel forgiveness in its clasp ! " 

Ersilia took the wan hand, and pressed it in hers. Tears 
fell upon it, as the Marchesa pressed it to her lips. 

" * Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil ; Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort 
me,' " impressively repeated Ersilia. 

" Ah ! dear ! I have felt the rod, and now I am finding the 
staff.'' 

" * Wait patiently for Him,' " answered Ersilia. 

** The Bishop has come," said Sister Rosalie, interrupting. 

Ersilia withdrew her hand, and a look of pain passed over 
her face. 

The Marchesa caught it, and well she interpreted that look, 
as of old. A moment's hesitation, and with the courtesy that 
distinguished her to the very last, — " Say, with my compliments, 
that I cannot see his Reverence to-night." 

A look of horror startled the Recluse's face, and a smile of 
infinite joy passed over Ersilia's. With heavy heart Sister 
Rosalie went in person to make the March esa's apology in as 
polite a manner as she could command. 

" I would rather hear your dear voice, than that old man s," 
said the Marchesa, in an excited tone, to Ersilia ; " I cannot bear 
his long visits, I am too weak, and I feel no better after his Latin 
mumblings, and his unspiritual platitudes. Besides, one does 
not want to see a worldly prelate when one is about to leave the 
world for ever." 

"Oh! if Mr. Trafford were only here," thought Ersilia ; as the 
memory of his holy, calm presence in a sick room, rose before her. 

" I had scarcely patience," continued the Marchesa, " to hear 
him speak yesterday of Death. He is more associated with 
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whist-parties and dinners. No, no, I cannot see him ; ' the Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want.'" 

" Miss Howard, mum !'* exclaimed Benson entering the room, 
'* a gentleman is down stairs wanting yery much to see you. I 
told him you were very much engaged, but he would not go away, 
and said he would wait." 

" Go, dear girl ; it is Sir Harry, I suppose." 

Ersilia left the room. The visitor started as Ersilia entered. 
Could this beautiful woman, chastened and improved by suffering, 
be the fresh wild flower beauty, that had left the little village of 
Wooler only eighteen months ago ? He could scarcely realize it, 
until the warm greeting, the unmistakeable impulse, the 
unchanged sweetness, brought his early favorite back to memory. 
For it was Mr. Trafford, who stood before her. 

Long was the interview that night, and all was explained about 
the letters that had miscarried. The next day Ersilia proposed to 
the Marchesa that she should see Mr. Trafford. With very little 
persuasion she gained her point. The next afternoon it was pro- 
posed by the Marchesa herself to receive him. Ersilia well knew 
that if Mr. Trafford once got access to that sick room, it would not 
be the last time. It was even so — day after day the good rector 
passed an hour, and sometimes two, with the dying woman. 

" Is it not time, .Sister Rosalie, for Mr. Trafford to be here ?'* 
said Ersilia, one Sunday afternoon. 

" Not quite, dear.*' 

" She is growing worse and worse, her breathing is very short, 
and she scarcely speaks now, But oh ! what a change. How 
happy and calm she is. Hush ! there he comes." 

" Peace be to this house, and to all that dwell in it," said the 

low, soft voice of the Rector, as he came near the bed of the 

dying. 

** Amen," fervently responded Ersilia, as Mr. Trafford pressed 

her hand, and looked down into her deep soul-speaking eyes. 
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Without bis book he recited the service of the *' Visitation of 
the sick." 

Even Sister jElosalie knelt bj the bedside, and followed in the 
prayer, and then he administered the Holy Communion. . . . 

" Ersilia, Ersilia ! " moaned the dying woman. *' ' Nearer my 
God to Thee, nearer to Thee I ' " 

" Sing, dear," said Mr. Trafford. But the voice choked in 
Ersilia's throat, till the well-remembered rich tones of her Hector's 
voice came in to sustain her. 

" Sing too. Sister Rosalie ; ** — and the nun obeyed. 

" She speaks," said Mr. Trafford, " go to her, my child." 

'' ' Whom have I ia heaven but Thee? and there is none upon 
earth I desire beside Thee.' " 

'* God be praised ! " said the deep, low voice of the Rector. 

"Ersilia! Ersilia! my child, come here. Come nearer. 
Give me air, — the room is so crowded, — I cannot breathe. Look, 
dear ! " 

** She thinks she sees her child again," said Sister Rosalie, 
'' she had the same hallucination last night. She lost a child 



once." 



" Oh, beautiful ! Look, dear, how he has grown ! he is beckon- 
ing me. Raise me, I cannot see now, it is dark, cold— cold. 
' Nearer my God to Thee, nearer to Thee.* " 

" * Though thy sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; 
though they be like crimson, they shall be as wool,' " repeated the 
voice of comfort by her bed. 

" Hush I hark ! " said the dying woman. 

" Hush I " said the Rector, " open the window wide," he 
took the fan from the pillow, and gently fanned her. " She 
seems to want something." 

Ersilia rose from her knees, went to the other side of the bed, 
and drawing the pillow upon her own shoulder, supported 
the dying woman. At this, a smile of perfect peace passed over 
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the changed and still beautiful face. The lips opened once more, 
but only the word escaped — " Forgiven ! " 

" She is gone ! " said the Rector, gently drawing the pillow 
away, and laying the wasted form back on the bed. 

Under the shadow of the Roman Praetor's tomb, peacefully 
secluded beneath tall cypresses and ilex, lies the Protestant 
cemetery of Rome. Perpetual summer reigns here — no snows, 
no frost: The trees remain in their summer dress, the violets 
bloom, the roses are perennial, and there is nothing sadder than 
the rain which weeps over the marble monuments of the exiled 
dead. The poet, the sculptor, the painter, the traveller, sleep 
here together, side by side — " Life's fitful fever done." Shelley 
and Keats are not " divided in death." The carefully-trimmed 
box, the violet in her regal mourning, the birds and the wild 
flowers, invest the spot with scarcely a sad impression. The 
Marchesa's body was to be but temporarily plficed here. Accord- 
ing to her wishes, her remains were to be carried to Aldobrandi, 
and interred in the family vault, beside the coffin of her first 
husband. 



CHAPTER XUVm. 



PBOSPECTIYE BETURK TO ALDOB&AliDl. 



'' It i8 not an of life to 
NoranordMtiito-^*' 



" Do, pray, papa,** said Miss Osborne, '* let Percy and Ersilia 
alone in their love making. You think everybody most do just 
as you used to do." 

*' Hallo ! hallo ! It seems to me you are , changing your 
key, since the poor orphan girl stepped into her birthright," said 
Sir Harry. " Ton my word, it's enough to give one the blues, 
to think of their going up to that damp, mildewed, mouldy, 
haunted old castle on the lake ! Precious time may they have 
of it, too ! Well ! they can sit and look at each other all day, 
for want of something better to do. I wonder if they'll ever 
find their tongues up there ? For my part, I like to see young 
people jolly — not sitting, looking at each other, as solemn as if 
they were on their way to be hanged, instead of " 

" Chained ! " exclaimed Percy, who had noiselessly crept in 
behind the old Baronet, and arrested the end of the sentence. 
" Hymen's chains, you see, are forging !*' 

" Poor dog ! '* exclaimed the testy old man. " Well ! you 
have both been through enough to grind out all the life in you." 
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" I have not found it so," said a softer voice, from one who had 
followed Percy, and hid herself behind the vast chair that en- 
throned the speaker. 

"Ton my word! there she is!*' exclaimed Sir Harry, 
jumping out of his seat, and whirling round so suddenly, as to 
threaten the necessary alternative of performing a feat of agility, 
called by school boys " leap-frog," to save his balance. But the 
figure endangered, moved quickly, and Percy intervened to save 
the fatal consequences. 

" Ah ha ! so you agree too, to the chains " but Sir 

Harry checked himself in respect to the deep mourning, which 
set off triumphantly, he thought, Ersilia's beauty. A rich black 
silk, with deep trimmings of crape upon the skirt, a jacket of 
the same, fastened at the throat with a white rose, completed the 
simple toilette. 

Ersilia was now a happy inmate of Sir Harry's family. She 
had appointed him her trustee, and he was in his element, — 
for ever bringing up his old hobby, that Aldobrandi was not a 
fit place for them to live in after they were married. " An old 
ram-shackly, tumble-down, haunted castle," he would reiterate, 
*' instead of a handsome modern house in Rome. If they must 
needs want to live in Italy, summer was bad enough at Lake 
Como, but if they did persist in a winter there, he should believe 
them both gone raving mad. It gives me an ague to think of 
it, and I can tell you now, you won't get me up there.*' 

Miss Osborne laughed, " Papa, you had better wait till you 
are invited." 

This was a consideration that had n.ever crossed the old 
Baronet's mind, obviously. 

Percy looked at Ersilia, and drawing her parasol from her 
hand, pointed it in the direction of the door, where Lady Mary 
was waddling in with her arms full of tablecloths, napkins, and 
other housekeeping articles, which were going to Aldobrandi. 
Ersilia hastened to relieve her. 
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" Dear Ladj Mary ! " said Ersilia, kissing her forehead. 

"There, there," said Sir Harry, "don't take on now, it 
isn't time yet." 

" Oh ! she is so kind," said Ersilia, her tears quickly 
coming. 

" There, there, I do hate all such nonsense ! " reiterated the 
old Baronet, " go and get ready for dinner, my dear ; and 
Edward," (addressing Percy) " dine with us." 

Before he had time to say, " Yes," as he meant to do. Sir 
Harry answered for him. 

" A good brother — a good husband, that's right ; give my love 
to your sister, and tell her (glancing at Lady Mary) if I was only 
a young man, I would ! — no I wouldn't. No, my dear!" seizing 
Lady Mary*s hand and tucking it under his arm, as he would hold 
a cane or a sword, and leading the way to the dining-room. Percy 
followed with Miss Osborne and Ersilia. 

Fie, Ersilia ! where are your company manners ? You would 
not have dared to leave the Marchesa's drawing-room in that 
country girl style 

But Sir Harry, to whom all the fun was dedicated, saw the 
naivete with which his darling was performing some little bye- 
play behind Percy and Miss Osborne, who, more sentimental than 
ever, was as deliciously unmindful as conceited. An indescribable 
look of fun passed between the lovers, as they took their .seats. 
Even Sir Harry was an accomplice, not for the first time ^ther. 

Ersilia was the life and soul of the house. She seemed to 
pass through all the phases of her character unconstrainedly now 
— the child, the sweet fresh wild-flower that Mr. Trafford called 
her — the graver, serious mien that possessed her, as now and 
then some reference was made to the Marchesa, or to the devoted 
piety of Sister Rosalie. 

Sir Harry's good-natured vehemence and oddities amused her, 
and helped to dissipate her sad thoughts of the past. And when 
evening came, Mr. Trafford dropped in to tea, and Ersilia, as of 
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old, would insist on taking the footstool at his feet, to the horror 
of Miss Osborne, whose views were run — as we all know — too 
deeply in the mould of stony cut conventionalism, to regard with 
complacency such a levelling of dignity in a coming bride. It was 
an episode in Mr. Trafiford's life, this present break from parochial 
duties, and from the narrow sphere of his little parish. Though he 
had not the valuable aid of Padre Ambrogio as custode in his an- 
tiquarian researches, still he formed his own impressions by aid of 
** Murray," and Sir Harry's indefatigable bustling, and pompous 
officiousness. Notwithstanding, the worthy Rector was at times 
embarrassed by his companion's dead halts in the midst of the busy 
Corso to examine the map, or to decipher " Murray," or what was 
still more ridiculous, to hear his Italian, as he would brow-beat a 
cabman, or a custode, or summarily dismiss small beggars in 
search of " Bajocchi." Mr. Trafford, of course, supposed Sir 
Harry to be master of Dante's language, for what could he know 
of idioms or accents ? Poor Mr. TraflFord ! 

" Qui, qui," Sir Harry would say, brandishing his stick in the 
air, " portate mi una cucchiajo." He meant ' cocchieri,' the 
former signifying a tea-spoon, the latter, * coachman.' ** Qui? io 
voglio una carrozza, questo memento — due Pauli," suiting the 
action to the word, and enforcing the numeral by a menacing 
shake of the forefinger and middle finger in close proximity to 
the driver's face, " due pauli per testa !'* 

For the instruction of those not versed in Italian, it would be 
as well to explain that the worthy Sir Harry thus clothed his 
English ideas in literal language, intending to convey " two pauls 
a-head ; " as one says, " coffee, or ices, for two." 

Though Mr. Trafford was no particular slave to " mauvaise 
honte," yet he could not help remarking in a very bland tone to 
Ersilia one evening, that he did not know why it was, but that 
he and Sir Harry seemed to attract a great deal of attention, when 
they went about sight-seeing. On one occasion in particular, 
they were coming down the steps of the Trinita de' Monti, when 

2 c 
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a small boy had been precipitated from the top to the bottom bj 
Sir Harry, because the poor urchin was attracted hj the 
benevolent countenance of the Rector, and besought " per Tamor 
di Dio, elemosina, excellenza !'* 

Sometimes Ersilia formed the trio of these sight-seeing days. 
Miss Osborne flatly declined, and was heard to observe to her 
mother, that it was quite mortifying to go with Ersilia to galleries, 
for she was always rhapsodizing over the wrong pictures, and 
things that were not even mentioned in " Murray." The amoant 
of Art-cant that distinguished Miss Osborne, would have for- 
nished a guide book, but, of course, that " cultivated " yoaog 
lady was never known to lose herself in admiration before any 
but the right object. Ersilia's heresies, and want of cultivated 
taste, were always annoying to her. The Apollo, the Dying 
Gladiator, Michael Angelo s " Moses," it was delicious to hear 
Miss Osborne discuss with second-hand opinions, or endorsed by 
unquestionable authorities — generally weak dilutions of Winkel- 
mann, and Yasari, with a dash of Ruskin ingeniously inter- 
mingled. 

" Giovanni ! Giovanni !** cried the lace- weaver, *' I've had 
sich a dream ! wake me up ! wake me up ! " 

Ye seem pretty weel awake," answered the fisherman. 
You'd better get up, and gang to ye*re weaving ! a lying there, 
crying and catching your breath sae !" 

" Oh ! lor ! IVe had sich a dream about the Marchesa ! I 
dreamt I saw her trying on shrouds, and she could na* get ane to 
fit her. This was too lang, and t'other too shart ; and lor me ! 
if she did na' want me to mak' it out in my lace ! There she 
stood, shaking and shivering, and I could na' help her I** 

" Gae to sleep ! Ye will ha' enough to do wi'out trimming 
shrouds, if it's a'true that a bride is coming up here." 

T dinna believe naetliing till I see it," croaked the old 
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beldame. " It wull tak' langer 'an they think to put the auld 
place in order." 

" Strange eneugh," observed the fisherman after breakfast, 
" thdt the young leddy should want to live here agin after a* 
she's bin through." 

** A' folks an't made out o' the same clay, Daddy ; ilka body 
to his ain liking." 

We recognise the honest voice of Maggie, who, for her part, 
was overwhelmed with delight, at the prospect of her Signorina's 
coming again to Aldobrandi, and she to be taken into service, too, 
as lady's maid. 

** It's na gude to the sweet, young leddy to come bock here 
though, for a' that. It's a haunted house, and na gude will over 
come out o' it." 

" Mammy, ye're always croaking! it's time noo to stop." 

" Weel, child ! didna' I tell ye the truth, too, when ye first 
said the Marchesa was coming bock agin ? Didna' I foretell the 
young leddy would ha' a life o't? as she did." 

** It's true enough, for a' that," added Giovanni, raising his 
shaggy eyebrows and looking keenly at Maggie. *' It seems a 
kind o' a doomed house like — ^that auld Aldobrandi ! " 

" Pooh ! Nonsense ! Who's there to fear noo ? " Yet a 
superstitious dread would steal over Maggie. 

" Do ye think, either o' ye, that Padre Ambrogio is ganging 
to hang up his auld bones in that Capuchin chapel, to be made 
chandeliers and ornaments of? Mark an auld woman's words — 
he will ha' his revenge yet ! " 

The lace- weaver pronounced this in a solemn tone, as she 
laid her long fingers on her thin lips. The two were silent — 
neither speaking, nor attempting to contradict her. Maggie shortly 
after went out with a heavy heart, made her way to the landing, 
stepped into her boat, and crossed to Aldobrandi. She did not stop 
as usual at the fountain, but went into the kitchen, where a new 
housekeeper was installed pro tern, folding table linen, &c., 
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with no otb6r companion than the ancient, well pampered cat, 
who answered to the name of Sly. 

" All'alane wi* Sly, eh ?" was Maggie's accost, as she entered 
the kitchen empty-handed — fish was evidently not ordered for 
that evening. 

" When are your folks coming, Mrs. Housekeeper ? " asked 
Maggie with more curiosity than usual. 

" They han't h' appinted the day yet. There's many a slip 
'twixt the cup and the lips. I wish the old woman would come 
from Hingland,'* continued the speaker ; " a Misses Faulkner, I 
think they call her." 

" Foster," said Maggie, with an air of unmistakeable superi- 
ority. 

" An* I 'opes she may like the sittervation better'n I do, for 
it's a hawful malincholie place as hever I set foot in, an' I shall 
be glad to git back to Rome an' my nursing. My narvous 
system is a gitting quite ' hoccified,' as the doctors would say. 
Strange, when there hare so many happartments to let in Rome, 
that folks should like such a dismal hospittal as this, to pass 
their days in ! No carpets, nor nothink comfortable : and them 
dreadful painted pictures on the walls, instead of a pretty paper. 
It beats everythink for loneliness, too. I was a brushing down 
cobwebs from one of them windows in the great hall, and a door 
clapped to, and give me such a start, I liked to 'ave — " 

Here the temporary housekeeper was checked from further 
complaint by a rapid succession of questions levied at her, as 
Maggie had not come over this time for nothing. She learned 
that an oldish gentleman, rather fidgety, with green spectacles, 
and a youngish gentleman, answering to the description of Percy, 
had been up the day before, and had had a thorough ransacking 
of the old house, and everything was to be put in order, as quickly 
as possible. But among other revelations there was one that 
staggered Maggie. She could not sleep that night, and with the 
thought involuntarily would come up to memory her mother's 
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presentiment, " na gude ever cam* fra living at Aldobrandi," and 
the vision of Padre Ambrogio would follow unbidden, and scowl 
over her shoulder. 

By the way — where was Padre Ambrogic^? We left him last 
in an attitude of despair. I think the old man was weeping. 
But that prostration was not to last. The Priest revived, and 
rose from his humiliation with redoubled energy. His first step 
was to return next day to the convent of St. Salvador. This done, 
he took off his clerical habit, and assumed that of a civilian, com- 
pleting his disguise by the aid of a pair of purple glasses. Thus 
attired he started for lake Como. By aid of his bunch of skeleton 
keys, he stole at night into Castello Aldobrandi, and removed from 
thence, by help of a servant, whom he bribed, all the property he 
had. 

After a close investigation of the papers, &c., in regard to 
Ersilia's fortune, it was discovered by Sir Harry and Percy that 
there were heavy mortgages upon the estate, and that a great 
part of the landed property had been sold. So that after all was 
settled it was found that but a small portion remained. The 
Marchesa's debts were considerable, and they must be speedily 
liquidated. The palace in Eome and the villas at Sorrento and 
Frascati were offered for sale, and Aldobrandi alone Ersilia chose 
to retain. 



CfllPTEB XIXIX. 



THE WEDDIKG. — ^THE SNARE. 



The ievdled floven, too, ve pcond, 

Tbej died not firom oar tread ; 
Aod throaxb the alrtr vheat we stroDed 

So hMppj:—we vere ved. 

The progress of eTeots now, may be best explained bj the 
following letter firom Miss Osborne to Miss Carter at Rome. 

" Aldobrandi, Lake Como : 
" Dear Miss Carter, " June 16. 

" I have not forgotten to fulfil mj promise of giving jon 
an account of the wedding. We bad a borridlj stupid joamej. 
The old Chateau is greatly improved, and looks quite habitable 
to what it did in the Marchesa's time. The great ball and the 
picture gallery were literally loaded with flowers, and Annie 
Percy and I made wreaths and hung them on the great lantern, 
and decorated the statuary, in preparation for the wedding. 
Ersilia, as you prognosticated, made a loTely bride. Really, 
I think she would look well in anything. Her dress, according 
to her own whim, was of the simplest kind, — white lace orer 
satin, and the only rich thing she wore, was a yeil of point laoe 
we dug out of one of the old coffers here. The TeiL came down 
to her feet. She wore a wreath of natural white lilies, which, of 
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course, faded before the evening was out. But she would have 
worn king's-cups and violets, if she had nothing better, rather 
than an artificial flower (the dear creature) ! On her bosom 
drooped a white rose-bud as usual, and was the only ornament 
she wore. The private chapel, which you remember leads out of 
the f great hall, was scarcely recognisable. It is converted to 
Protestantism, and the pretty shrines and pictures are gone. 
Mr. Trafford married them delightfully. Papa was in such a 
state when Mr. Trafford, in his peculiarly solemn way, asked, 
' Who giveth this woman unto this man ?' and made such a rush 
to declare himself Mr. Percy's sole benefactor. But, in spite of 
our^fears, no accident happened, for we all cautioned him to look 
out well for the bride s dress, and not step on it. After the 
service, which was at twilight — another odd freak — we adjourned 
to the terrace, and it all went off as well as private weddings 
ever do. We are off" to-morrow for Courmayeur. Annie Percy 
goes with us. Au revoir, dear Miss Carter. 

" Truly yours, 

" Mart Osbobne. 

" P.S. No. 1. Of course you know Ersilia was married 
under her true name, * Alice,' which electrified Papa, who seemed 
to have forgotten it. 

" P.S. No. 2. Mr. Trafford is going with us to Switzerland. 

" P.S. No. 3. It is fortunate for the bride she has got an 
established name at last. What between her real name, Alice 
Fortescue Howard, and the Marchesa's Ersilia Howard, the dear 
girl might indeed be puzzled.'* 

Such was Miss Osborne's common-place narration of the 
wedding. We think it deserved a more elaborate description, 
for although strictly private, the very absence of all fuss and 
parade, and the simplicity which characterized it, harmonized 
completely with the place and the circumstances. Miss Carter 
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had derived all the foundation she required to build her own little 
romance upon — the general impression being, that a gloomier 
wedding never took place in the gloomiest of all gloomy old halls. 
Of course there could be no style kept up, she affirmed, now the 
Marchesa was dead, and she should go up herself, some of these 
days, to give them a shaking up. Mr. Percy would bury himself 
in his studio, she knew, and Ersilia was going to have a Sunday 
school, and proselytize all the people round, &c., &c. With Miss 
Carter the tongue was indeed *' an unruly member ! " 

" Now, my dear," said Sir Harry to the bride, as his parting 
advice, " mind ! you are not to get mopish up here among all this 
carved oak and tapestry. It's an awful barn of a house — not love 
in a cottage, eh! my dear? Before I go, you are to mind two 
things. Don't on any account let any strangers in. I've still 
my suspicions about that old Ambrogio in spite of myself. I 
can't shake it oflF. And you, Percy, don't you let your wife 
ramble about in the grounds in search of nightingales' nests 
after sunset, eh ! Ersilia ? I don't feel at all easy leaving you 
two young folks here. You are both in the clouds ; and you " 
(clapping Percy on the back) " won't know whether you are on 
your head or your heels, when that grave, practical, charming 
sister of yours is out of the way, and . . . ." 

" You had better stay with us, and keep us in order then, 
dear paterfamilias." 

" Ha ! ha ! you dog, you ! You know you are both dying to 
get rid of us all. But we won't be gone long, I assure you. I 
shall be back before many weeks to see after my charge. Lucky 
dog, you !" enforced by another slap on Percy's shoulder. 

The farewells were over, and the party gone. The last good 
wish and sincere clasp of the hand interchanged, and the great 
hall door closed. 

" Will you wait any longer for tea, Siguora ?" asked Maggie, 
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as eveniDg shadows were creeping into the interior of Ersilia's 
private room, the library. 

" Certainly. Mr. Percy will surely be here soon. It is a 
long ride, and I am glad he has waited until the cool of the 
evening." 

" Dear Signorina. excuse me, but I dinna like the master's 
ganging awa' to Villa Trasimeni. The Prince is weel eneugh 
for a' I ken, still it's a lang way off." 

" But, dear Maggie, it was necessary Mr. Percy should go to 
Villa Trasimeni. It would have been unkind in him not to have 
congratulated the Prince on his sudden engagement to Miss Os- 
borne, as he is going to Courmayeur so soon." 

**I ken it, dear Signorina, but I am sure something will 
happen." 

** Nonsense, Maggie ! Are you at your old fears again ? 

" Na, madam, but somehow I dinna like to ha you alone when 
night fa's." 

** Oh, Mr. Percy will be back again soon," answered Ersilia, 
laughing at Maggie's over anxieties. But Maggie was not satisfied, 
she hurried down to the shore, took a boat, and made at once for 
the direction of Villa Trasimeni, which was about two miles up 
the lake. 

Soon after she had gone, Harvey came in with a message that 
a gentleman was waiting in the hall, anxiously desiring to speak 
with the Signora. 

" A gentleman? I know no one here. Say that I do not re- 
ceive this evening." 

" He says, madam, that he must see you," said Harvey, em- 
phatically, ** he said something about Sign ore Percy." 

" Mr. Percy ! What can he want? Show him in." 

In another moment a tall man, in a traveller's cloak, entered. 
After bowing politely, he said, in a husky voice, that he had just 
returned from Villa Trasimeni, that Mr. Percy had been suddenly 
attacked with chills and fever, and would not let the Prince send 
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** Ycu will find it hard, pulling alone in that Ihtle boat, 
H'rjnoT& ! This one will carry yon in half the time, if too will 
fco far honouF us by allowing us to prove our words." 

There was something in the tone that struck Ersilia, and 
reminded her of some one she had known before. " Thanks, 
Sigrjore ! " she answered; " my boat is rery fest — I require no 
aisistiince." 

As »he sf/oke, she observed one of the men with a fierce, 
brigBnlish fa/je tarn towards her, and stooping, with his bare, 
brawn V arm he seized her boat 

'' Let go my boat ! " she said with an air of command, and 
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"with a backward stroke of the oars, freed herself; but it neared 
again, and suspicion now darted into her mind. 

" Ten against one I " said a rough voice at the prow. " There's 
no use in contending against us." 

" Shame on you ! " said the stranger at the helm. 

" The lake is deep," muttered another voice ; " you had better 
get in here, and let us tow along your little nut- shell." 

" We shall get to Lecco at midnight at this rate, per Bacco ! " 
grumbled a third oarsman, accompanying his words with a shrug 
of the square shoulders. 

" You had better not contend any longer, Signora ! " said 

another voice. " The Pa 1 mean the Captain, won't let 

you off so easily as you think." 

" Tut !" said the captain, evidently annoyed at the lapsus 
lingum, " if the Signora declines our civility, . . . ." 

The remainder of the sentence was drowned, for Ersilia 
drew from beneath the cushions of her boat, a silver hunting 
horn, which she blew long and loud, so that the echoes caught 
the shrill blast, reverberating it back again with startling 
precision. 

" Good wind the Signora's got," said a gruff voice, which was 
answered by a vulgar laugh from the whole crew. 

" Hand the Signora in," said the captain, " but respectfully, 
Pietro." 

Another still louder blast from the horn, which was roughly 
seized from her hand, and in another moment, the bride of 
Aldobrandi found herself a prisoner by the side of the captain. 
At the signal given, the boat darted through the waters like a 
demon, and landed in an obscure cove in the most lonely part of 
the shore. Not a habitation was in sight. 

The stranger, who had not for a moment relinquished his 
grasp of Ersilia's arm during the row, now pulled her rudely 
from the boat, hurried her along through loose gravelly sands 
into a dark, pathless copse, tangled with brake and briars, to a 
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goat-herd's hut, built of straw — stopping at this, he pulled her 
roughly through a hole which answered for a door. 

'' Tou must stoop your pride now, Signorina," said her 
companion in a taunting tone, now completely rec<^isable. " It*8 
a humble salon, you perceive," drawing from his pocket a match, 
and lighting a candle, which he stuck into a broken bottle, taking 
from the same pocket two formidable instruments. 

" The * Mordacchio ' I shall not try," glancing satanically at 
his victim, ''without you compel me to do so; but if you will 
allow me, I will try on this pretty bracelet — stay, it is fastened to 
the thumbs by a little screw, which need not be uncomfortably 
tight, without you oblige me to draw the bolt. Many a fair lady's 
wrist has been encircled in this before now," he repeated, with a 
malicious chuckle, as he threw off his cloak, pulled the purple 
glasses from his eyes, and stood pale and menacingly before her. 

*' The night is black, and the lake is deep, Signora," he said, 
emphasizing the last two syllables, with insulting scorn. 

" Neither of which I fear, Padre Ambrogio ; the night is not 
80 black, nor the lake so deep, as to hide Him," as she raised her 
eyes to the mouldy thatch above her, which was just broken 
enough to let in the light of the stars. 

" Eevenge is sweet, Signorina. If you neither fear the deep 
lake, nor the darkness, perhaps this will be more successful in 
humiliating that proud, indomitable spirit," and the Padre drew 
from his breast pocket a small dagger. A cold shudder shook 
Ersilia 8 frame, and the hot blood seemed to congeal in her Teins, 
as the glittering blade played to and fro, before her eyes. 

At this critical moment, without a footstep or sound preceding 
the act, an arm was thrust through the brittle thatch, and the hand 
of the Priest was arrested by a terrible gripe. The suddenness 
of the movement threw the Priest back a few steps, and he reeled 
and fell. Ersilia sprang to her feet, and before Padre Ambrogio 
could rise, she was out of the hut. A terrible contest ensued. 
She strained her eyes to the distance, where she saw the fsdnt 
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outlines of horsemen and lanterns — how was she to attract their 
notice ? for she knew it must he Percy in pursuit of her. There 
was hut one way to effect it, and seizing the lantern, in spite of 
her manacles, she touched the flame to the dry combustible straw, 
which in a moment ignited, and shot up its sparks and flames, 
revealing in hold outline, the Carthusian and Padre Ambrogio, 
who were standing face to face. 

With great difficulty the Monk had succeeded in binding him 
hand and foot, and in another moment the fetters were unfastened 
from Ersilia's wrists, and tears of gratitude stood in her eyes, as 
she thanked her deliverer. 

Meantime, Maggie, with herculean strength, had pulled her 
boat against the swift current, nor slackened her speed till the 
fir groves of Villa Trasimeni were in sight. After wiping her 
forehead, and bathing her hands, with redoubled energy she 
plied the oars faster and faster. At last she reached the goal. 
It took but a moment to learn all she wished. Mr. Percy was 
not ill, as she had imagined from his delay, and had started long 
ago on his way home. Then she remembered that her master 
had taken his horse, and had gone a long way round, and his 
protracted absence was quite natural. In a fever of anxiety 
she seized her oars again, and just as she was about to turn back, 
the clear, shrill blast of the hunting horn startled her. It 
was a signal, — for the horn had been purposely put into the 
Signora's boat as a means of safety. The courageous girl lost 
her strength in a moment. The only hope had been, that she 
should find her Signora safe at home. Minutes seemed hours ; 
the faster she went, the more distant Aldobrandi's tower seemed 
to recede from her. 

At length she touched the shore, and dragging in her boat, 
rushed up the steep bank into the house. Her mistress was 
gone ! Why had she not met, or passed the Signora's boat, if 
she had gone to the Villa ? Harvey had seen his mistress start 
in her own boat up the lake in the same direction Maggie had 
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just come from. Could a trap have been set bj that stranger 
Harvey had let in ? The suspicion of foul play possessed her. 
Her first thought was to go the Podera for help. There she learned 
that some one had seen the Signora in her boat, talking with 
the men in the Dogana boat two hours before. 

" Oh, Signora ! oh, Signora !" cried Maggie, pushing back 
her black hair, and stamping violently. And Mr. Percy ! 
Where could he be ? There had been time for him to get home 
a dozen times. 

Lanterns and torches were speedily prepared, and all the 
Podera people turned out for the search. Maggie mounted the 
Signora's horse, slung a shepherd's horn over her shoulders, and 
took the lead through a narrow bridle path that skirted the lake 
in the direction the Dogana boat had been seen to take. 

Meantime Percy had been delayed on the road by his horse 
casting a shoe, and as it was a festa day, he had to wait long at 
the forge, till the blacksmith came back. Once he thought he 
heard Ersilia's horn in the distance, and thought he recognised 
the peculiar flourish she always made, and musing upon the 
happy idea that she was coming to meet him on her own horse, 
picturing her galloping along with Harvey to protect her, he sat 
down on a stone near the forge, holding the bridle of the horse, 
whistling away his impatience. At last the old smith came back, 
the shoe was replaced, and Percy leapt into his saddle, put spurs 
to his horse, and galloped on. Not long before, the flickering of 
torches it the distance attracted him, though he attributed that 
to a procession common on Saints' days. But as the torches 
neared, he recognized the pace of the horse, and in another 
moment the anxious face of Maggie. She told her story in very 
few words. 

Long and difficult was the search, till just as they were 
emerging from a bend in the narrow bridle path, near a dark, 
lonely copse, the blazing shepherd's hut attracted their attention. 
" Perhaps the peasants are burning the underbrush, or — " before 
his conjectures finished, he distinctly saw figures. 
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" There she is ! there she is ! " shouted Maggie, and a cry of 
" viva, viva ! " in one breath burst from the peasants. In a 
moment Percy was ofif his horse, and in another by the side of 
his wife. 

" What are you going to do with that wretched villain ? " 
asked Percy, as he grasped with preternatural strength the 
* Carthusian's hand, and looked at the humiliated priest. 

" Do with him ? yield him up to justice," replied the monk 
in a tone of bitter contempt. " Leave that to the Church, which 
is not slow in administering justice. The persecutions he has 
inflicted upon this young lady are but a small portion of his sins 
to be atoned for, and they shall be repented of in sackcloth and 
ashes. He has mis-led more souls than he has converted, and 
he has perjured more than one soul. It is such men as these, 
that cast opprobrium and contempt on our Holy Church. My 
mission is ended." he continued, wiping the drops from his brow. 
•* I have not come back to life in vain, have I, Signora ? " extending 
his other hand to her. " The remainder of my earthly days will 
be more than ever consecrated to God and the Church, in expiation 
of all the follies, ignorances, and sins of a profitless and mistaken 
life, for which I have to thank this man," pointing to tho 
humiliated figure of the chained priest beside him. 

** Not profitless," said Percy, pressing the hand again, " you 
have protected and saved her," — the pale face quivering under the 
effort of its forced composure — " and you have brought to justice 
this pitiable coward. It is a shame, verily, that such a thing 
should call himself not only a man, but a Father of the Church." 
Percy drew Ersilia away. 

" Stay one moment," she said, raising the lantern from the 
scorched grass, and holding it before the prisoner's face. 

" May God forgive you, even as I do ;" and then pausing, she 
looked up reverently, though the words faltered, " and lead you 
into His truth, and then bless you." 

** What an angel ! " said Percy, drawing her away. 






tLu«iwj, '-and icar tte bless^^l Virriii crani »bki >bc- iii«T not 
be the cfl'ilT aad Ia-jI aij^el tot: will erer see^* 

"Ameii!" re??ponded. with iti^r&iaibaiCe ecpbasis^ a voice 
from behind- It wa» Ma^^es. She was oti t€ar kiwes, her 
bands were clasped, and she was gaziisg at the gTV>iip. Her rich 
bhurk tresses, torn from their silver pins bj the night wind, were 
hanging over her shoal ders, giving a strange " alAndon '* to the 
pale, ardent, face. " Amen I ~ she fervently repeated. 

" Ton my word, this is a pretty business, to be snre," ex- 
claimed Sir Harry, throwing down a letter fiv)m Percy, relating 
the incident of Ersilia's last adventure. " Pretty business I I 
knew it ! I wonder now if they will come to their senses, or per- 
severe in living at that barbarous AldobrandL" 

" Papa, you've no poetry in you,*' drawled his sentimental 
daughter. " Do let us be off for the ' Allee Blanche :* it is such 
a charming day for an excursion." 

" We cannot go to-morrow,'* said Miss Percy, archly, " for the 
Prince is coming, is he not ? " 

** Poetry ! poetry ! nonsense," said Sir Harry, " you are a 
sentimo'ntal, mawkish school-girl, going to turn Catholic. Many 
a Prince, and take your crochet off to Paris. I suppose you 
think Paris is a poetical Paradise. Gilding and looking-glass, 
fashion and folly is your taste, I see. That is your poetry, I 
suppose. Give me prose then, and old Aldobrandi, instead." 

Miss Percy smiled, " That is rather inverting the order of 
things, I should think ?** 

With a long drawn sigh, as if relieving his mind from a cum- 
bersome weight of long cherished prejudices, he began, " I am an 
old man now, and have come to the conclusion it's the best way, 
after all, to let people find their own happiness themselves. I take 
it for granted that true happiness, as some eminent writer has 
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said, — ' consists in leaving ofif the search after it.' Let it come in 
its own way. There is no happiness like that of a true love, 
hat that cannot he obtained hy seeking it. Love must he given, 
must carry us away, must become our master and our life. 
That which makes the happiness, is gone when happiness has to 
he sought." 

"Your Papa is quite ethical to-night," said Miss Percy 
gravely to her companion. " How true your words are though, 
Sir Harry." 

"Yes, my dear," answered the old haronet, "if that foolish 
daughter of mine thinks she is going to find happiness in a 
foreign alliance, and spend her life in a foreign capital, I trust 
she may find that happiness. I should feel hotter about it, if 
she had kept to her early Faith, as Ersilia Howard has, through 
thick and thin. It's made a Christian of me to observe how her 
Faith has saved her. You see how it was, my dear, with the 
poor Marchesa; she found the Catholic creed comfortable 
to live by, but when she came to die, she was glad enough then 
to fall hack into the truth of her early Faith. Take a warning 
from the Marchesa, my dear, and don't he entrapped. If you 
wUl marry the Prince, don't sink to his level, hut endeavour to 
raise him to your own. Lead him into the light and truth, 
don't step backward into his delusions and ignorances. Depend 
upon it, my child, if the way is not clear between you and your 
God, no intercepted images and shrines will avail. You will not 
be happy; and happiness, you say, is what you are seeking for." 
The old man wiped his spectacles. " I caution you now, before it 
is too late. Worldly advantages will go but a little way, if your 
peace of mind is not secured : — that peace which the world 
cannot give nor take away, and which can only come from a heart 
sincerely determined to make God its choice, its life, its strength 
and highest aspiration. You have had a pretty good opportunity 
of seeing what the world can give to those who live wholly for it. 
You have, also, seen what comes of renouncing Protestant truth 
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CHAPTEB XL 



THE SILVER TREE. 



Oh, magic moon ! not only pathB 

Are lit for love by thee, 
For now we sit, together sit 

Beneath a sUver Tree. 

Oat of thy glory grew the path, 

And now this wondrons Tree 
Reaches out its silvery arms, 

In mystic canopy. 

The Path prefigures Time's short walk 

Together hand in hand. 
The Tree a symbol only is 

Of Bert beyond Life's sand. 

The lake was calm — symbolic. The storm had passed over, and 
left an unruffled surface. The wind-Toices, too, had died away 
with the echoes, and stillness of night transfixed the picture. A 
soft elastic breath, not determined enough in character to be 
called a breeze, palpitated on the otherwise languid air. A scent 
of the pine lent an invigorating refreshment to the senses, which 
were almost paralysed under the weight of the overpowering 
fragrance of the orange blossom and magnolia. 

Deep fell the shadows which tenderly draped the feet of the 
mountains, then sunk like ruined cathedrals beneath the distant 
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margiD of the lake. That soft lilac tint so pecaliar to twilight 
on Lake Como, and which succeeds to the rosy flush of earlier 
evening, now hazed the landscape. I said that not a sound pro- 
faned the stillness, and yet, paradoxical as it may appear, we 
could listen to the silence, and hear it speak. The hlack line of 
the mysterious Dogana hoat had crossed, and its wake of foam 
and plash of oar was ahsorhed again into the dreamy silence. 

Hark ! the nightingales ! The plaintive cry, the answering 
warhle, a silence — then the sad cry and its response that enchants 
the ear, and thrills the soul. Now the moon climhs the spur of 
the Alpine range ; like a pearl she is set in the hlue enamelled 
heavens, and is encircled hy a golden halo to-night, which crowns 
the picture. 

A silver path once grew out of that moon's glory, and now a 
silver tree seemed to grow on the surface of the lake. From the 
emhossed trunk spread a canopy of branches, and jewelled leaves 
quivered on the rippling waters, like spirits of the sensitive aspen, 
on the languid air. 

" Do you remember, dear, the silver path, the lilies, the 
nightingales, and Sister Rosalie surprising us?" whispered Ersilia. 
How long ago it seems ! '* answered Percy. 
To-night we have a silver tree to watch through its fantastic 
changes, till the moon wanes and dies, and blots out the illusion." 

" But you are sad, dear Ersilia. Do not let the past, with 
its sufferings and trials, obscure our joy, and the present nightly 
splendour. If you are haunted by saddening phantoms of the 
past, I shall take you away from all this," said Percy. 

" Great happiness is often sad in its expression, dear Percy." 

" Look now at our tree. If the path prefigured life's 
journey, the tree may not inaptly symbolize rest beneath its 
broad canopy of glittering leaves.** 

How lovely Ersilia looked under the spell of that moonlit 
hour ! Her hair had escaped fi:om the net, and caught the stray 
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mooDbeams, which entangled their jewels in those rich sunny 
masses. 

" Never was bride so beautiful," thought Percy, as he looked 
with ineffable pride upon the grace and loveliness of her whom 
he had now the right to call his own. How much, or how little, 
may be comprehended in those two small words ! 

Percy could fully appreciate this, for his own heart was no 
conventional offering, no second-hand bestowal, but beating with 
the first and only passion of his life. It was a true marriage. 
The world with its false lights and artificial casuistries, had not 
caught either of these souls in the delusion of that often abused 
word, love, which might hereafter prove but the mistake of a life. 
It was an earnest exchange, a deep and true sympathy — ^therefore 
enduring. Percy felt that a soul had been given to him " to love 
and to cherish, for better for worse, for richer for poorer," and 
only time should be needed to prove the depth, not the shallow- 
ness, of its strength. 

And Ersilia, true woman as she was, and full of the 
idealisms of youth, yet no false nor unreal sentiment clouded 
the practical element in her character. She looked upon her 
husband as the gift of God, and she meant to be to him the 
gift of his life. Love's intention, as well as love's deep mystery, 
was fully comprehended by both. 

" Why, dear Ersilia, should love's expression be sad ?" he 
asked her. 

" Sometimes the heart overflows so with its own joy, that 
the very joy seems a burthen which we are not altogether strong 
enough to bear, when we are at first unused to it. You know, 
dear Percy, the orphan's inheritance is too often want of love, 
rather than its possession. God has been my only love. His 
gift of love to us is unspeakable, too — that love which ' never 
faileth, that endureth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things.' " 

Percy drew her still nearor. 
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** Whoi we look upon aH dutf is a Mitot about oa, and trace 
the evil and onhappiness in tbe world, the social discords and the 
aelfiahneas, it is becanae thoe is wont of lore. Lore comes not 
from oQTselTea, it is no hiind intuition, it is no creation of oar 
own, it is the greatest gift of God : and if we make Him oor 
supreme love, thai will €Sfa k>Te fisr esdi otha deepen and 
strengthen in its refinement and paritr, not onlj throogfa the 
sonlight, bat through the darker shadows of oizr carthiT pttdE." 

'* Looky dear," said Percj. as he himg i^on her wordSy ** look ! 
the moon is dropping behind the nMmntains, and the sSrer tree 
is sinking beneath the black waters of tiie lake." 

" Even so is oar earthlj walk prefigored, dear Percj. The 
shadows of life and its evening maj darken oor path, still car 
hearts shall not fiedl, nor oor loTe abate as we see the night 
of death approaching, for will there not be rest and joj for as 
for ever ? and loTe that knows no loss, no tears, no death, in 
Heaven? 
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